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ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto 
we haye already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
things.’—Pait. iii. 15, 16. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


THESE Essays have been written at the suggestion of a 
friend to Union. A Prize Essay was at first thought of ; 
but, on farther consideration, the present plan was adopted 
in preference. No doubt, Prize Essays have done great 
good, and, in certain circumstances, they may constitute 
the most effectual means of enlisting talent and acquire- 
ment on behalf of a good cause. Independently, how- 
ever, of any general objections to which they may be 
supposed liable, it was feared that in this case the time 
required for writing and afterwards examining the com- 
peting Treatises might occasion undesirable delay. 
Another view, which seemed to be of still more impor- 
tance, was, that although one writer might enforce Chris- 
tian Union with profound learning and impressive elo- 
quence, he could not alone exemplify that Union; while, 
if ministers of different denominations would execute the 
work in concert, they would so far carry into effect what 
they proposed, and actually begin the Union of which 
they expounded the nature and obligations. It is a token 
for good that all the Ministers to whom application was 
made entered heartily into the proposed measure, and 
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furnished their respective contributions to this work, 
though in some instances with great personal inconve- 
nience, owing to the pressure of other engagements. 

The reader may observe that no contribution has been 
solicited from several denominations of high christian 
character, than whom none could be better entitled to a 
place in such a scheme; and the apology for this omis- 
sion is, that all sects could not be included without too 
much restricting the different Essayists, or rendering the 
publication disadvantageously voluminous. All that is 
proposed is, to present such a sample of Unity in advo- 
cating Union as may be satisfactory in itself, and tend, 
by the Divine blessing, to promote good understanding 
among all Christ’s followers. 

The writers of these Essays have concurred in the 
selection and assignment of the subjects; but here their 
joint responsibility ends. ‘They have appointed no com- 
mittee of inspection, nor have they so much as read each 
other's contributions, so that each is as exclusively 
answerable for his own statements as if they appeared in 
a separate and independent form. 

It may suffice to add, that when the Ministers here 
associated were requested to perform this work of brother- 
hood, no suggestions were made to them as to the course 
which they should follow, except that Philip. iii. 15, 16, 
was quoted as the text, or motto, of which the whole 
performance should breathe the spirit and commend the 
import. 


THE LATE DR. BALMER. 


Ons of the contributors to this Work—the Rev. Dr. Batmer—has not 
lived to see it published. After a short, but severe illness, in which 
the varied excellences of his high christian character were impres- 
sively exhibited, he expired on the lst of July last. His speech at the 
commemoration of the Westminster Assembly, on its Bicentenary, gave 
origin to these Essays. It was listened to with deep interest by the 
vast multitude then assembled, and suggested to a friend of Union, 
who was present, the idea of instituting some measure to promote that 
Christian Unity of which the paramount claims had been so admirably 
stated by our departed friend. His Essay, forming the second in this 
volume, will be found worthy of his spirit, talents, and character, and 
will be read with the more solemn impressions for being a posthumous 
publication ; indeed, the correction of the proof-sheets was one of the 
last acts of his valuable life. By it he, being dead, yet speaketh ; and 
on what subject could he address us, more congenial with the blessed 
world he has entered, than Christian Unity? A greater than he did 
come from heaven, and brought us thence a ‘commandment, that we 
love one another as he hath loved us.’ 

For a memoir of Dr. Balmer, and an account of his writings, the 
reader is referred to the excellent discourses of Drs. Brown and Hen- 


derson, preached and published on the occasion of his death. 
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ESSAY I. 


HOW SUCH A UNION MAY BEGIN, AND TO WHAT IT 
MAY EVENTUALLY LEAD. 


BY 


THOMAS: CHALMERS, D.D. LED. FP R.S.E: 


PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY TO THE FREE CHURCH, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


ESSA. Fe 


HOW SUCH A UNION MAY BEGIN, AND TO WHAT IT MAY 
EVENTUALLY LEAD. 


By union among christians of different denominations, 
is not necessarily meant, and certainly not meant in the 
first instance, their incorporation into one society; but 
their harmonious co-operation for the fulfilment of one 
or more objects which they shall agree in thinking and 
feeling to be desirable. This implies that to some extent, 
at least, they shall be of one mind; but no sooner do we 
make use of this last term, than we are met by an am- 
biguity, which, ere we enter any farther on the subject, 
requires some previous explanation. 

If the mind were always spoken of, which it most fre- 
quently is, as the seat of intelligence and thought—then 
to be of one mind were equivalent to our being of one 
opinion. But so closely related are thoughts and feelings 
to each other, that when any given object of contempla- 
tion 1s present to the mind it is instantly followed up by 
some correspondent emotion—so that should two men 
view alike the same thing, they will, generally speaking, 
be alike affected by it—that is, bear towards it the same 
veneration or love, or it may be antipathy and hatred. 
But the heart is most commonly spoken of as the seat of 
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these and all other emotions; and had this appropriate- 
ness of expression been always preserved, had this dis- 
tinction between the mind and the heart been ever strictly 
proceeded on in the phraseology of authors, it might have 
conduced to greater perspicuity in the treatment both of 
philosophical and practical questions—the one relating 
to the science of mind; and the other to the lessons of 
morality, or even lessons of the gospel. But language 
refuses to be thus fettered; and so mind, as if equivalent 
to the whole of the inner man, 1s made to include both 
the intellectual and emotional departments of our nature. 
And nowhere is this latitude of signification more usually 
given to it than in scripture—where we read of mind as 
being carnal or fleshly, of its being enmity against God, 
of its not only thinking and judging but willing, and of 
loving with all our mind.* Nor does this indiscriminate 
application of the word come at all into contravention 
with a sound mental philosophy, but is rather in accor- 
dance with one of its latest and best conceptions—by which 
we are taught to contemplate the mind not as a complex 
organisation made up of parts, or as if consisting of 
different regions, the regions of the intellect and the fancy 
and the will; but as in itself one and indivisible, though 
capable of passing into different states, such as states of 
thought and states of feeling: And so, by this mode of 
viewing our mental operations, it is the whole mind that 
judges, and the whole mind that purposes or wills, and 
the whole that regards any given object at one time as an 


* Matt. xxii. 37. dSsavore from vee, which is spoken of as the seat of 
affection as well as thought—just as genv is, the derivatives of which are 
made use of to express the direction not of our thoughts only but our 
desires. Ta avo peoveire—Set your affections on things above. If told to 
set our regards on things above, they might be either the regards of atten- 
tion or the regards of love. 
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object of thought, at another as an object of desire. And 
if on any subject, this manifold application of one and 
the same word is more to be looked for than on another, 
it must be among the writers on christianity—where the 
understanding or belief on the one hand, and the affec- 
tions on the other, are represented as being in such close 
and constant relation—insomuch that to think aright and 
to feel aright, if not synonymous, are at least viewed as 
inseparable; and so we read of being renewed. in know- 
ledge, of being sanctified by the truth, of our hearts being 
purified by faith. 

But we need not go far in quest of authorities, to be 
satisfied that the substantive mind, rather its related verb 
to mind or to be minded, includes both the intellect and 
the affections. In those verses which form the motto of 
the present Essay, and indeed of the whole volume, we have 
the undoubted evidence, both of text and context, for the 
twofold application which we have been trying to estab- 
lish. We must not exclude knowledge, for when Paul 
says that if in anything ye be otherwise minded God shall 
reveal even this unto you, we must remember that to reveal 
is to make known, that the first object of revelation is 
mainly an intellectual one; and so to rectify the state of 
those who were otherwise minded from himself, from 
being differently minded to make them like-minded with 
the apostle, we can perceive by the very term here used, 
that certain things must be brought to their knowledge, 
and so as that they shall think differently and understand 
differently from before. But neither must we exclude 
affection, for when the apostle speaks of those who mind 
earthly things, he obviously does not mean those who 
have a right philosophic view of the nature and constitu- 
tion of these things, but those who have a relish for these 
things, and so are addicted to the pursuit and enjoyment 

A2 
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of them—the same with those whose God is their belly, 
and distinct from those whose conversation is in heaven— 
the one setting their affections on the things which are 
below, the other setting them on the things which are 
above—or the former savouring what is earthly, the latter 
savouring what is heavenly.* Let us not wonder then, if 
at a little distance from these verses, as in Phil. ii. 2, the 
being like-minded and being of one mind stand so closely 
blended, almost identified, with one having the same 
love; and, thus, when two disciples are exhorted to be of 
the same mind in the Lord, we cannot but conceive that 
this signifies a great deal more than their being of one 
opinion—eyen that they should have one common aim, 
and should unite together in prosecution of the same 
objects. 

The common aim is obyiously the thing expressed in 
Phil. iii. 16, when the apostle calls on his disciples to be 
thus minded, or minded as he was, in that, with intense 
desire after perfection, he pressed onward for the full attain- 
ment of it. And yet this urgent and practical earnestness 
was founded on and flowed out of a previous judgment— 
even his having counted + that he had not yet apprehended 
what he was aspiring after; and so that there ought to be 
a common aim, there behoved to be a common under- 
standing. Men must think alike of the same object, ere 
they can desire alike, or alike follow after it. And, 
accordingly, to bring about this unanimity, or to actuate 
one and all by the same desire after a given thing, and 
set them on the same active pursuit, they must be brought 
to entertain the same views regarding it; and so it was 
not only necessary to animate, but to reveal, in order to 


* Matt. xvi. 23. Mark viii. 33. 
+ aoyiCouer—to count, to judge, to reckon—a word the signification of 
which is generally, and, as far as we know, exclusively intellectual. 
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bring those who, in a certain thing, were otherwise minded 
from Paul, to a right and full understanding of it. (Phil. 
iii. 15.) And yet, anterior to such revelation, they were, 
to a certain extent, and up to a given point, of one opin- 
ion; and the lesson here given is, that up to that point 
they should walk together. In so far as men think 
together, let them act together. Whereunto we have 
already attained, to that let us walk.* 

And we might here refer to the case of christian and 
mere worldly philanthropists acting together—but only 
at present for the purpose of illustration, not for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon its merits. There are goodly 
examples of men who, apart from christianity, or from 
the direct influence of the gospel on their own hearts, 
would, under the impulse of a natural humanity, most 
willingly lend themselves to the prosecution of objects 
connected with the amelioration, in as far at least as 
concerns the temporal happiness, of our species. It is 
thus that we have seen enlisted in the same association, 
pleading side by side from the same platform, and la- 
bouring with conjunct assiduity and zeal in the same 
committees—on the one hand, the most devoted of our 
spiritual men ; and, on the other, men who, though of 
temperament altogether secular, are nevertheless to be 
found in considerable force and number, among the 
patriots, and the educationists, and the general philan- 
thropists of our day. ‘They are of one opinion, and so of 
one feeling, as to. the desirableness of freedom for the 


* We have here given Phil. iii. 16, only as far as Griesbach has ad- 
mitted it into his text, or about the first half of it. The omission of the 
other half, for which, however, the authorities are nearly equal on both 
sides, does not affect the lesson—the words left out being chiefly words of 
amplification. Any deficiency arising from the want of them is fully made 
wp in Phil. ii. 2, and Phil. iv. 2. 
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slave, of knowledge for the ignorant, of health for the 
diseased ; and of greater economic comfort and enlarge- 
ment for those who, oppressed by penury and sore labour, 
occupy, and with ever-increasing multitude, the lowest 
places in the scale of society. Itis thus that both men with, 
and men without religion, may be often descried in close 
fellowship, making a common cause of schools, and of 
medical charities, and of schemes for the mitigation of all 
sorts of poverty and distress, and of joint enterprises, 
beyond reckoning, for the removal of grievances and the 
relief of life's innumerable hardships and ills. It would 
take us far and keep us long from the purpose of this 
brief Essay, did we attempt to discuss, in all its bearings 
and influences, the subject of such combinations as' these. 
Let me only advert to the few glimpses of light which 
scripture seems to throw upon it—when it tells us of the 
Saviour, that as He looked to the young man of many 
virtuous observances He loved him, though he came 
short of eternal life ;* and of the apostle who loved Phile- 
mon in the flesh as well as in the Lord t—and when it 
bids us do good unto all men as we have opportunity, 
where, though it adds, ‘ especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith,’ yet by this very addition marks 
all the more strongly that others, or the species at large, 
must not be excluded from the regard of christians [— 
and, lastly, when it enjoins us not to shun all intercourse 
with those who are without, but to walk in wisdom 
towards them ;§ and so far from laying an interdict on 
occasional convivialities with these would deprecate it as 
an evil, at least as an impossibility, because inferring this 
necessity that we must needs go out of the world ;||—all 
marking, we think, that the disciples of the Lord Jesus 


* Mark x. 21. _ + Philemon 16. t Gal. vi. 10. 
§ Col. iv. 5. || 1 Cor. y. 10> 
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may unite with the men of the world in schemes and 
enterprises of general well-doing. 

But we can now afford to say no more, either to con- 
firm this argument, or to meet the controversy that might 
perhaps be awakened by it. This is obviously not the 
sort of conjuction adverted to in the text—a conjunction 
between those who were and those who were not chris- 
tians. The walking together that is enjoined here, is of 
men who were christians, and who, though not yet per- 
fect, were at least on the way to perfection—so that Paul 
could tell them, both those who were like-minded with 
himself and those who were otherwise, to proceed onward 
in that way. The men whom he addressed were the 
“saints in Christ Jesus who were at Philippi,’ and not the 
men of whose walk he here tells them, and whom he 
denounces as ‘ enemies of the cross.’ They were Christ's 
friends, and theirs behoved to be another walk than that 
of Christ's enemies—a walking together by the same rule, 
even though they differed somewhat among themselves. 
If asked, How can two walk together except they be 
agreed ? * our reply is, that they walked together as far 
as they were agreed. ‘They walked together up to that 
point, or ‘ whereto they had already attained. There was 
thus a diversity, and at the same time a oneness, between 
two parties in the church of Philippi, whom yet he alike 
recognises as christians; and the question is, If there be 
not a like diversity and a like oneness among certain 
parties of professing christians in the present day ? 
Nothing more frequent, we are sure, than the acknow- 
ledgment of a common christianity between such—and 
this not in the form of an empty compliment, but an 
honest and cordial admission, that, with all their differ- 


* Amos iii. 3. 
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ences, they were at one in all the essentials of the faith. 
Can any path be devised, then, on which the men who so 
agree and so differ might walk together by the same rule, 
and be intent on the same things? ‘The solution of this 
question has often been attempted, and practically too, in 
various ways, but as yet it is certain with very partial, and 
often with but temporary success. The Bible Society, 
several Missionary Societies, and other enterprises of 
religious benevolence have been tried—and with some 
service, we doubt not, to the cause of christian charity. 
Yet all have fallen short of the aim, immeasurably short 
of the fulfilment of our Saviour’s prayer,* which was for 
the establishment not only of such a zeal but of such an 
ostensible unity among christians as could be seen by 
the world, and as might lead the world to believe in the 
mission of our Saviour. Weas yet see no perceptible 
advances towards such a consummation. The sects and 
subdivisions of christendom continue as numerous as 
before ; nor are we sure that there is less of jealousy and 
alienation, and heart-burning among the different branches 
of this great, but withal disunited family. 

It were well if christians could be made more alive to 
the serious evil, either of multiplying differences, or of 
magnifying these differences beyond the real dimensions 
of the worth and importance which belong to them. By 
so doing they put themselves into conflict with the object 
of our Saviour’s prayer, which implies that the world’s 
regeneration hinges on the palpable unanimity of His 
disciples. It is true that we are bidden to contend ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered to the saints; and that 
whatever is not of faith is sin. Such is the deference to 
the right of private judgment that each man should be 
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left to believe in the light of his own understanding ; and 
if he act not according to his belief, he acts sinfully. It 
is very possible, however, that there might be a particular 
matter of faith in his mind which forms no part of the 
faith once delivered to the saints—neither opposed to it, 
nor yet belonging to it, just because the bible, or record 
of this faith, says nothing distinct or authoritative on the 
subject. The apostle Paul enjoined the very opposite of 
this earnest contending in the question of meats and 
days, for his was an earnest persuasion to mutual forbear- 
ance, and this, that the men who differed in these matters 
might continue members of the same church, and recog- 
nise each other as disciples of one and the same faith. 
It is truly unfortunate, then, when an undue stress is laid 
on certain distinctive peculiarities, by such as tell us that 
they must stand up for every pin of the tabernacle. If 
scripture made it clear that their peculiarity was indeed a 
pin, there could be but one choice in regard to it on the 
part of all enlightened christians. But if not, it were 
truly desirable that each man who had a faith in such 
peculiarity should be satisfied with having it to himself 
before God. We have known several instances of those 
who could not conscientiously eat blood, but never once 
thought of erecting this peculiarity of theirs into a term of 
communion, or of erecting a separate church because of 
it. Now, are there no other points and peculiarities which 
have most unnecessarily and most perniciously been made 
points of sectarianism, and so as to have given, in the 
eyes of the world, the aspect of a motley and parti-col- 
oured thing to our common christianity?—though des- 
tined to be the religion of the species, because truly a 
religion not of points but of principles. To persist in 
keeping up these as points of distinction, and so to post- 
pone the condition on which we are told that the world 
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shall be converted, is truly to strain at so many gnats, 
and to swallow a most enormous camel. 

But let us be done with these generalities, or rather 
let us leave them to be expanded and added to by the 
other writers of this volume. We desire, in what remains 
of our share, to be exclusively practical, and this with the 
view of doing some justice to our own part of this joint 
publication on the subject of union amongst christians of 
different denominations,—which was to show, according 
to the title of our chapter, ‘ How such a union may begin, 
and to what it may eventually lead.’ 

Let us at once announce, then, that having had our 
position assigned to us at the outset of this argument, we 
are disposed to fix our point of departure, and to take our 
direction, from a valuable experience of foreign mission- 
aries—who have very generally found that, while engaged 
in the work of christianising the heathen, their deno- 
minational differences were forgotten. It has been the 
testimony, we believe, of the most devoted among these 
labourers, that throughout the whole process of conduct- 
ing an idolater, or a savage, from his state of incipient 
rudeness to the eve of his baptism—these differences 
never once come into view, or at least were never prac- 
tically called for as being of any use or necessity in the 
operation. This we hold to be a most instructive find- 
ing. If, in the work of christianising men, there are 
certain denominational differences which might all the 
while be set aside as of no practical importance, can these 
differences belong to the essence of christianity ? 

But this is not all. In this conjunct operation of 
evangelising the heathen, not only do men cease from 
thinking of their differences, so that the negative or ad- 
verse influence against their union is for the time kept in 
abeyance, but the charity of a common enterprise, and 
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that an enterprise of the purest and highest benevolence, 
sets at work a strong affirmative and efficient influence in 
the opposite direction, or in favour of union. ‘The very 
counsel and converse which they hold with each other on 
the subject of their great task, of its difficulties, and its 
encouragements, and its prospects—above all, their united 
prayers for its success—must powerfully tell on the side 
of a closer and more cordial affinity between them. When 
they begin to discuss and controvert on the subject of 
their sectarian peculiarities, there comes into play the 
knowledge which ‘ puffeth up.. When they join in sweet 
counsel together on their work and labour of love, there 
comes into play the charity which harmonises, which 
cements, which ‘ edifieth.’ The living stones are brought 
into contact and firm concatenation with each other, and 
a goodly spiritual edifice is the result of it. 

But to obtain this cement, this precious and sacred 
commodity, this medicine for the church's sorest dis- 
tempers, we need not to go in quest of it to distant 
lands. It might be had at our very doors. The materials 
for working it are at hand—so that it might be obtained 
by a home manufacture, without being fetched from 
abroad. In other words, there can be home as well as 
foreign missions; and, in the prosecution of these, there 
is room for the very highest efforts of christian philan- 
thropy. Such is the spiritual destitution of our large 
towns and recent manufacturing villages, as well as 
many of our rural districts—that, let us be placed any- 
where within the limits of our own territory, and with 
little or no expense of locomotion, might we find our way 
to hundreds of families, at as great a moral distance from 
the light of christianity, as the men of remotest lands yet 
untrodden by the footsteps of missionaries. Everywhere, 
in fact, within or without christendom, is nature to be 
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met with in its most rudimental form—in the treatment 
of which we should have to begin at the beginning, or 
with the first elements of christianity, and long before it 
had diverged into its present endless ramifications of 
name and of sectary. In other words, there is a work of 
present religious benevolence, which the ministers of 
every denomination that holds the Head, and who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, might lay their imme- 
diate hands upon. More especially in populous cities 
might an instant commencement be made—where each 
congregation could assume its own local district; and its 
agents might forthwith operate by tracts, and offers of 
education, and a thousand offices of christian attention, 
on households where the inmates were willing to receive 
them. The necessity of concert and a common under- 
standing in the allocation of districts, and the requisite 
means or methods of procedure, might at once bring 
ministers in repeated interviews together—when, whether 
in the hall of common deliberation, or, closer or more 
cordially still, in the houses of each other, the amalga- 
mating power of christian charity would tell upon their 
hearts. Meanwhile, and when engaged in this great 
work, all thought of their differences would be suspended. 
In earnest dealing with human souls on the question of 
their salvation, it might well be said that they are in busy 
occupation with the weightier matters of our faith; and 
why relinquish this for those smaller matters which belong 
not to the essence of faith, however magnified they may 
have been in the mists and din of controversy? If tempted 
by eager partizans to make such a descent, they might 
well say, in the language of Nehemiah, ‘ We are doing a 
great work, and why should we come down unto you?’ 
While thus employed, things will come to be viewed in 
juster proportion; the large and the little will be made to 
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stand in their right and proper relation to each other, 
both the principles in which they agree and the points on 
which they differ—the one seen in the magnitude, and 
the other in the insignificance, which natively and inher- 
ently belong to them. 

There is nothing that will more surely guide christians 
to the same just discernment in these things, than their 
being engaged in some common enterprise of well-doing. 
The habit of acting aright is one of the most powerful 
auxiliaries to the faculty of thinking aright. Speaking 
of this matter subjectively, such is the alliance between 
the moral and intellectual parts of our nature; or speak- 
ing of it objectively, such is the alliance between right- 
eousness and truth. The one expedites the other. To 
be one in practice, is the likeliest way of becoming one 
in faith; and if a right practice, it will, with the help and 
under the guidance of that Spirit who is given to those 
who obey him, become a right faith. Such is the affinity 
between the good and the true. A common desire and 
common effort for the one, is most fitted, of all other 
things, to clear up the intellectual vision, and to lead 
onward to a common perception of the other. And when 
men come to see things in their real dimensions, it will 
save the church from a twofold mischief—not only the 
mischief of extenuating that which is great, but the mis- 
chief of exaggerating and distending that which is little. 
The former evil has most called forth the vigilance and 
zeal of the church's friends; as, for example, in the 
strenuous vindication of Christ’s divinity and atonement, 
against the men who lightly esteem either the person or 
work of the Saviour. We have not been so alive to the 
latter evil; and so, while controversy has stalked abroad, 
without restraint or hesitation, in the work of multiplying 
and exasperating our differences, charity has done little 
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or nothing in the work of healing them. It is for a 
commencement to this work, that a co-operation among 
christians of different denominations in something good 
is so desirable; and this not merely that they may act 
aright, but that they may act together. ‘There is a mighty 
charm in this latter circumstance. Let us enter on some 
work of righteousness in peace; and who knows but the 
effect of such righteousness will be quietness and concord 
for ever ! 

The probable, or at least and most certainly the desir- 
able, issues of such a co-operation, we shall leave to be 
sketched by other hands; both in fuller detail, and with 
especial reference to Scotland. The incorporation to 
which it might eventually lead should not be precipitated, 
however much the co-operation that we have now ven- 
tured to recommend must smooth the way to it. If one 
in theology, we might co-operate in a thousand different 
ways; but we must be one in government ere we can in- 
corporate. But if the latter obstacle do not prevent the 
one, let us cherish the hope that it will not long stand in 
the way of the other. Would that the whole Indepen- 
dency, and perhaps some of the E;piscopacy, of Scotland, 
could be prevailed on to resign those external peculiari- 
ties by which we are separated; for in soul and substance, 
or in all the inner and essential characteristics of the 
faith, they seem most thoroughly at one with us. At 
all events, it is Presbytery which forms the great bulk 
and body of our various denominations. And it is a 
grave question, in what way the incorporation between 
these should be effected—whether by a corporate move- 
ment on the part of each of the uniting bodies, or by 
separate congregations being left to merge individually 
into one or other of them. Let us pray for more light, 
and wait the further leadings of Providence, ere we decide 
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upon this question. And meanwhile may the spirit of 
love prevail over us, and keep at a distance those un- 
seemly contentions which have brought such grievous 
dishonour on the christian name, and been the plague of 
the church in all ages. And we confess ourselves san- 
guine of a union even still more comprehensive than that 
which we are immediately aiming at, and by which not 
only the smaller but the larger differences of the chris- 
tian world will at length be harmonised. There is a bril- 
liant perspective before us, which we doubt not will in 
time be realised. There seems both an intellectual and 
a moral comergency towards it. In as far as controversy 
originated in the spirit of a rash and unbridled specula- 
tion, this is a source which, with our now sounder philo- 
sophy and better understanding of the limit between the 
known and the unknown, is fast drying up. And there 
is, partly intellectual and partly moral, a profounder re- 
cognition of the authority of scripture as paramount to 
all other authority; and, perhaps on all sides, a greater 
moral fairness in the interpretation of it. When these 
habits are consummated controversy will cease, because 
the provocatives to controversy will then be done away. 
The Theologia Elenctica, after having accomplished a 
most important temporary service, will then be dispensed 
with. Its technology will fall into desuetude; because, 
framed as it was for the special object of neutralising the 
heresies which then will no longer exist, its employment 
will be uncalled for. God's own truth, expressed in 
God's own language, will form the universal creed of in- 
telligent, and harmonised, and happy christendom. 
Men’s faith and their affections, when this intermediate 
and temporary apparatus is at length taken down, will 
come into more direct contact with Heaven’s original 
revelation; and the spirit of goodwill to man, which 
BR 
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prompted Heaven’s message, will be felt in all its fresh- 
ness and power—when the uproar of controversy is stilled, 
and its harsh and jarring discords have died away into 
everlasting silence. There will be system and generalisa- 
tion still, but founded on the generalisations of scripture ; 
and the doctrines, in which many now terminate as if 
they were the ultimate truths of the record, will be found 
themselves to be subordinate to the one and reigning 
expression of Heaven’s kindness to the world, by which 
the whole scheme of our redemption is pervaded. 


** T’m apt to think, the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 
The heart of God and secrets of His empire, 
Would speak but love. With him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology.” 


GamBoLpD, a Moravian Poet. 
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THE SCRIPTURE PRINCIPLES OF UNITY. 


In the most comprehensive sense of the term, the chris- 
tian church includes all genuine saints, or believers ;—all 
in every land, who receive Jesus Christ as their Prince 
and Saviour, who submit to him as their supreme and 
infallible guide in matters of religion, who rely for pardon 
and salvation on his atoning sacrifice, and who sincerely 
consecrate themselves to his service. 

All such persons, however widely separated in respect 
of place, and however diversified by external circumstances, 
or even by minor distinctions in religion, are represented 
in scripture as ‘ being not of the world, but called out of 
the world,’ and as component members of the same spi- 
ritual and heavenly association. 

Of this holy society, unity is frequently specified as an 
important characteristic; and to illustrate this unity 
comparisons the most beautiful and instructive are em- 
ployed. The church is represented as a ‘house’ and a 
‘temple, as a ‘city’ and a ‘kingdom; and her mem- 
bers are described as constituting ‘one fold under one 
Shepherd,’ one ‘family’ or ‘brotherhood, under ‘one 
Father,’ ‘one new man, ‘one bread’ or loaf, and ‘ one body. 
She is ‘the bride, the Lamb’s wife, of whom he says, 
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‘My dove, my undefiled is but one, she is the only one 
of her mother.’ While almost all these comparisons sug- 
gest the idea of oneness, or of unity in contradistinction 
to plurality, some of them convey the notion of union in 
the strict sense of the term, that is, of connexion and har- 
mony, of the combination of parts into one whole. Not 
only is unity represented as an essential attribute of the 
church ; any schism or division in it is spoken of as a 
thing not less unnatural and unsightly than would be the 
spectacle presented by the human body, if its organs were 
in a state of discord, if ‘the eye were to say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee, or the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.’ 

That unity which is predicated of the church may be 
regarded as twofold. All her members, in consequence 
of their union to Christ, are united to each other by ties 
most sacred and intimate. They are characterised by a 
community of views and feelings and conduct, of aims and 
interests, of perils, of privileges, and of destiny. ‘There 
is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling: one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all.’ 

In reference to that union among christians, which is 
the necessary result of their common relation to Christ, it 
may be remarked, that while cases may occur in which 
the prospect of it operates as a subsidiary motive in 
prompting to the reception of him, cases also may occur 
in which this union is formed, while yet the formation of 
it may not be the subject of deliberate reflection and pur- 
pose to the individual entering into it. Occupied at the 
moment in thinking with intense interest of the glorious 
Head, and of the ineffable importance of connexion with 
him, the person believing the truth, thinks but little, if 
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at all, of the relation into which this connexion will bring 
him with the members. There is thus a relation or union 
among the Saviour's disciples which may originate, and, 
to a certain extent, subsist, independently of their own 
consent and concurrence: it is a union which is invisible; 
it can be severed only by their separation from Christ ; 
and in regard, therefore, to its formation and maintenance, 
the question may be fitly proposed, ‘What thank have 
ye? This unity forms the natural basis of a farther 
union; and it may therefore be remarked, that besides 
that invisible and indestructible connexion among the fol- 
lowers of Christ, which results inevitably from their relation 
to him as their common Redeemer and Lord, it was in- 
tended that there should subsist among them a union of 
a visible and palpable kind. ‘By this,’ said the blessed 
Jesus—‘ by this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another; thus not merely en- 
joining mutual love, but constituting it the badge of dis- 
cipleship, the characteristic mark by which his followers 
should be distinguished. When, in his intercessory 
prayer, he requested that his disciples ‘might all be one,’ 
the union referred to was not a union which, though real 
and virtual, was indiscernible, but a union open and 
manifest ; for it was to furnish a glorious and resistless 
demonstration to convince the unbelieving world of the 
divinity of his mission. Christians are required to be 
‘like-minded one toward another,’ that not only with ‘one 
mind, but with ‘one mouth, they may glorify God, even 
the Father of their Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘They are to take 
care ‘to speak all the same thing, that there be no divi- 
sions among them; and they are to ‘endeavour to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. When the 
question is put, ‘Is Christ divided?’ it is assumed that 
discord or separation among his followers are things in- 
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congruous and monstrous, as well as criminal. And if 
there be among them ‘envying, and strife, and divisions, 
they are carnal, and walk as men. ‘They give reason to 
suspect that they have revolted from Christ, and returned 
to the world; that christian principles are displaced from 
the throne of their hearts, and that the principle of Tene 
vity has regained the ascendancy. 
From the passages of scripture now referred to, ie 

from others to which it is unnecessary to refer, it ap- 
pears that it was the intention of the Saviour that there 
should subsist among his disciples a visible union, corre- 
sponding to the spiritual and invisible ties by which they 
are connected. And it appears farther, that this visible 
union was to be a union of faith and love; that it was to 
consist chiefly in their united belief and profession of ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus, their communion, as far as exter- 
nal circumstances would admit, in the ordinances of 
Christ, their co-operation in advancing the great interests 
of his kingdom, and in the exercise of that reciprocal 
affection which it becomes them to cherish and manifest 
as children of the same Father, and members of the same 
sacred fraternity. ‘Saints by profession, says a document, 
entitled perhaps to as much respect as is due to any un- 
inspired production—‘ saints by profession are bound to 
maintain an holy fellowship and communion in the wor- 
ship of God, and in performing such other spiritual ser- 
vices as tend to their mutual edification: as also, in 
relieving each other in outward things, according to their 
several abilities and necessities. Which communion, as 
God offereth opportunity, is to be extended unto all those 
who in every place call upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus. * 


* Westminster Confession of Faith. 
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Even in the apostolic age there were churches which 
were distracted by controversies and divisions; and there 
were others in which gross and dangerous errors had 
begun to make their appearance. On the whole, however, 
that union which has just been delineated, and which it is 
delightful to contemplate even in theory, was then to a 
great extent realised. Those christians who resided in the 
same town, or in the same district, being incorporated 
into one holy association, regarded each other as brethren 
in the Lord, and observed in conjunction every christian 
ordinance. Considering themselves as a component part 
of ‘the holy catholic church, they welcomed to their 
communion the members of every other church, when 
accredited by ‘ letters of commendation; and were admitted 
in their turn to similar privileges by every other christian 
society. ‘The spectacle presented by the followers of the 
Lamb in the primitive age, was thus a counterpart, in 
some respects, though in others a contrast, to the standing 
miracle so long exhibited by God’s ancient people. Dif- 
fused among all the nations of the world, they were yet 
distinct from all; but they were distinguished not by an 
earthly and sordid, but by a character altogether unearthly ; 
‘by intense brotherly kindness, by ardent philanthropy, by 
' purity and righteousness, by their contempt for sublunary, 
_ and their attachment to celestial things. The society 
\ which they composed, formed thus a sort of imperium in 
imperio—a kingdom in the world, but not of it—a spi- 
ritual edifice, constructed from materials originally unfit 
and discordant ; destitute of all the elements of political 
and secular cohesion, yet firmly cemented by the princi- 
ples of faith and love; an edifice embellished with the 
‘beauties of holiness, and the colours of heaven; and 
every accession to which, instead of destroying its unity, 
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or impairing its comely proportions, served to augment 
its strength and its grandeur. * : 

Painful as it may be, it is necessary to turn our eyes 
from this beauteous and delightful spectacle, and to fix 
them on one of an entirely opposite character, on the 
spectacle presented by the church in modern times. The 
disputes, which were the natural consequences of the 
spirit of free inquiry excited by the reformation, soon 
settled into hopeless differences of opinion ; these differ- 
ences, though often of very inferior importance, were per- 
mitted to divide the church into distinct sects and parties ; 
in process of time, sects and parties multiplied to an 
extent almost incalculable; so that for centuries the 
kingdom of Christ has been ‘ divided against itself, 
broken down into numberless confederacies, maintaining 
towards each the attitude, and holding the language of 
jealousy, recrimination, and defiance. In the Shulamite 
has been seen, as it were, the company of many armies, 
all opposed to each other. 

Doubtless it is but reasonable to presume that m every 
Protestant denomination there have all along been indi- 
viduals who have mourned over these divisions, and who 
have cherished sentiments of fraternal affection for their 
christian brethren of other communities. It is also to be 
acknowledged, and acknowledged with devout gratitude, 
that in consequence chiefly of the missionary and other 
similar enterprises, undertaken within the last fifty years, 
the asperities of party have been considerably abated—that 
more liberal views and more kindly feelings have begun 
to be cherished, and that among the truly good of almost 
every sect, there has been manifested a tendency towards 


* Here, and in a few other instances, the author has availed himself of 
some remarks on Terms of Communion, published in the Christian Repo- 
sitory many years ago. 
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a mutual approximation. Still, however, it is not to be 
denied, that even in our own highly favoured and much- 
loved land unseemly dissensions keep asunder those who 
ought to be united. ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. The garden of 
the Lord presents still, to a lamentable extent, an inver- 
sion of the beautiful description of the prophet. Instead 
of the fir tree has come up the thorn, and instead of the 
myrtle tree has come up the brier. Our national churches, 
as if determined to ‘ glory in their shame,’ prefer a state of 
absolute insulation and complete non-intercourse, scorn- 
ing to recognise formally any other section of the Sa- 
viour s followers ; and the time is not long gone by, when 
some other societies acted on the same unhallowed and 
detestable maxims, believing that they were ‘ doing God 
service. Nor will it be till our divisions are not only 
mitigated, but extinguished, that the church will realise 
the scripture emblems of her unity: ‘a city compactly 
built together; ‘one fold under one shepherd; ‘ one 
body’ under one head, the members of which ‘ have the 
same care one for another. 

These divisions have no doubt been overruled so as to 
produce some good; but in themselves, and in their 
genuine tendency and their natural results, they are an 
evil of colossal dimensions and deadly malignity. It has 
often been remarked, and truly remarked, that they have 
confirmed the prejudices of unbelievers, hardened them 
in impenitence and infidelity, and caused ‘ the way of 
truth to be evil spoken of, and ‘ the name of God to be 
blasphemed.’ Still farther, they have retarded, in a 
degree almost incalculable, the extension of the gospel ; 
for long ere now the nations of the world might have been 
irradiated with the light of revelation, and subjugated to 
the peaceful sceptre of the Saviour, if those energies and 
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resources which his professed followers have wasted on 
intestine warfare, had been employed in promoting the 
prosperity, and enlarging the boundaries of his kingdom. 
Besides these, there are other evils necessarily involved in 
the divisions of the church, or inseparably connected with 
them, which, if less conspicuous, or comparatively latent, 
are of still greater magnitude. These divisions have 
exerted a most malignant and most potent influence in 
corrupting the purity of the church—a quality intimately 
connected with her unity, and scarcely less important ; for 
by engendering and nursing a spirit of unholy rivalry: 
they have proved a perpetual incentive to her different 
sections to swell their ranks by the admission of the 
unworthy, that they might thus outnumber their neigh- 
bours. But perhaps the greatest of all the evils involved 
in these divisions, though that which attracts least atten- 
tion, remains yet to be specified. They almost always 
originate in alienation of affection; and this alienation 
they consummate and perpetuate. But ‘ love is the ful- 
filling,’ or completion ‘ of the law,’ ‘ the end of the com- 
mandment;’ and of the law of love, the most sacred 
branch is that which respects our ‘ brethren in the Lord.’ 
Of this branch of ‘ the royal law,’ divisions in the church 
are therefore little less than a virtual repeal, in so far as 
concerns the majority of its objects; for they not only 
tempt, but almost constrain us to regard with jealousy and 
dislike those who are entitled to our cordial esteem and our 
fraternal affection. For ‘the fruits of the Spirit, love, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness,’ they substitute ‘ the works 
of the flesh, hatred, variance, emulations, and wrath. 
They introduce ‘ bitter envying and strife, the wisdom 
that is earthly, sensual, devilish ;’ and banish ‘the wisdom 
that is from above, and which is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.’ 
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Such is the necessary tendency of divisions in the 
church; such are the disastrous effects which, to a great 
extent, these divisions have actually produced. As an 
ageravation, and no slight aggravation of these evils, 
must be mentioned, the insensibility to their criminal 
character and their ruinous consequences, evinced by 
many who have witnessed them, as well as by many who 
have contributed largely to their production. Like the 
apathy with regard to the spiritual miseries of the heathen 
world, and the disregard of the departing Saviour’s last 
injunction, manifested for centuries after the reformation, 
the insensibility to schism and its necessary concomitants, 
presents a phenomenon somewhat hard to be explained— 
a phenomenon which furnishes a decisive proof that 
religion was in a low and torpid condition, that ‘ the 
things which remained were ready to die, and that, as 
one of our old divines expresses it, with many there 
remained so little of spiritual life that they did not feel 
the advances of spiritual death. As the man who is accus- 
tomed to breathe a tainted atmosphere becomes insensible 
to its nauseousness and its noxiousness, and as the most 
revolting scenes of pollution and blood cease to shock 
those who are every day doomed to witness them, so 
something analogous occurs with respect to moral and 
spiritual objects. The statement of the poet, when he 
tells us that 


‘Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen,’ 


must be understood with limitations; but experience 
amply corroborates his assertion when he adds, 


‘Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


C2 
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Thus, certainly, it has happened with regard to the evils 
under our more immediate consideration. We are so 
familiarised with the hideous spectacle of animosities and 
separations, that it fails to excite those emotions of 
amazement, and grief, and horror, with which it would 
undoubtedly be contemplated, if our ideas of the church 
were copied correctly from the ‘ pattern shewn in the 
mount. Many there are, accordingly, whose piety it 
would be unreasonable to question, to whom these ani- 
mosities and separations are seldom the subject of painful 
reflection, or who regard them as evils which it is doubt- 
less proper to lament, but which it would be chimerical 
to attempt to remedy, and who seem to have forgotten 
what the church once was, and what she is destined yet 
to be. 

What, then, shall we say to these things? We will not 
say that they afford any presumption against the heavenly 
origin, or the pacific character of the religion which has 
occasioned them. We will recollect, that in the inspired 
records of that religion these strifes and divisions are 
expressly foretold. We will recollect that it was announced 
by the Author of christianity, and the great Head of the 
christian church, that ‘offences must needs be,’ and ‘that 
he had come to give not peace on earth, but rather divi- 
sion, and that one of his apostles declares that ‘there 
must be heresies,’ or sects, ‘that they which are approved 
may be made manifest. Keeping in view such declara- 
tions, we conclude, that if these evils had not occurred, 
we should have had good ground to question the truth of 
the religion of Christ, and the divinity of his mission. But 
we will no more take occasion, from the circumstance that 
these evils were predicted, to vindicate or extenuate them 

than we will attempt to exculpate the murder of the Prince 
of Life—the most shocking crime ever perpetrated on 
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earth—because it too was explicitly predicted. We will 
admit, then, without reserve, that division in the church 
is in itself a fearful evil—that no two parts of this holy 
society can be completely separated from each other, but 
one or both must be chargeable with the guilt of schism ; 
and we will admit, that division draws in its train number- 
less other evils of appalling magnitude. ‘This is a lamen- 
tation, and shall be for a lamentation.’ 

‘To deplore the malady, it has been said, ‘is often 
easier than to discover the cure. This may be true; but 
no consistent Protestant, no man who admits the suffi- 
ciency of scripture as a rule of faith and conduct, but must 
admit, that if visible and external unity be prescribed as a 
characteristic of the church, the principles on which that 
unity may be maintained, and all divisions prevented, or 
healed, must also be prescribed. What, then, are those 
principles ? In other words, what is the scripture basis 
of unity among the followers of Christ? ‘ Hic labor, hoc 
opus est. This is the grand problem, which it is the 
object of the present essay to solve; a problem which, 
if a difficult, is also a most momentous and _ interesting 
one. In religion, as in secular science, the detection and 
exposure of an erroneous but specious hypothesis, con- 
stitute often an important step towards the discovery of 
the true theory. Jt may therefore be useful, before pro- 
ceeding to the statement and proof of what is believed to 
be the system of union prescribed in scripture, to set 
aside formally two or three fallacious and unscriptural 
schemes, not wholly destitute of plausibility, and on the 
basis of which a general union has been sometimes 
attempted. 

It may be observed, then, first, that the scripture 
principles of union, whatever they may be, must be such 
as are perfectly compatible with the fundamental principle 
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of protestantism—the right of private judgment. Reason 
and scripture concur in teaching, that it is at once the 
privilege and the duty of every man to investigate the 
truth for himself—to employ on religion, as on other 
subjects, the mental faculties which his Maker has be- 
stowed on him, and the bestowal of which is a sufficient 
indication that they were intended to be exercised. Hence, 
too, we meet with such injunctions as the following— 
injunctions addressed to all men without exception :— 
‘Search the scriptures. ‘Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. ‘I speak as to wise men; 
judge ye what I say.’ ‘By faith,’ by an intelligent belief 
of the truth, christians ‘stand; and even apostles dis- 
claimed ‘dominion over the faith’ of their converts. How 
monstrous, then, and intolerable the tyranny of those who 
demand a dominion disclaimed by apostles. Any scheme, 
indeed, which interferes with the prerogative of every 
individual to judge for himself in matters of religion, is 
at once irrational and impious ;—irrational, as prohibiting 
the employment of reason on the most momentous of all 
subjects, and turning man into a brute; and impious, as 
destructive of the very nature of religion, as rendering it 
not ‘a reasonable service, a mental employment, a hom- 
age rendered with ‘the understanding and the spirit, and 
suited to the nature of the Being to whom it is rendered, 
and of the being who renders it, but a mere bodily 
service, a mechanical exercise. If the Supreme Ruler 
had delegated to any man, or any set of men, the right 
to think and judge for others in religion, he must, in 
equity, have delegated at the same time the responsibility 
necessarily attaching to that right; and they who were 
divested of a prerogative so noble would not have been 
accountable for their sentiments and conduct. But no 
such exemption will be admitted by the ‘Judge of all,’ in 
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awarding the retributions of the great day. ‘Every one 
of us shall give account of himself unto God.’ ‘ Every 
man shall bear his own burden.’ The truth is, that the 
right to think for himself is a privilege which no man 
can transfer to another, and of which no created power 
can divest him; it is one of his natural and inalienable 
rights: nor would it have been necessary to assert it thus 
formally, had it not been that in some protestant churches, 
as well as in the Church of Rome, the denial of it has 
been assumed as an indispensable basis of christian union. 

It may be remarked, in the second place, that nothing 
can be required as a term of union in the christian church 
that is at all incompatible with ‘simplicity and godly 
sincerity, or with the strictest morality. If knowledge 
and faith be essential elements in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, integrity and probity are ingredients not less in- 
dispensable. Our ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. The king 
of Zion is ‘first king of righteousness, and after that king 
of peace.” ‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable.’ Peace, then, however valuable and de- 
sirable, must not be sought at the expense of truth or 
purity; nor can any man, in order to prevent discord and 
division, be required to compromise his conscientious 
convictions—to profess with his mouth what he does not 
believe in his heart. 

This remark naturally suggests another, namely, that 
the scripture principles of union, whatever they may 
be, must be compatible with every reasonable degree of 
freedom, and particularly with the right of every man to 
profess his opinions. Precious as is the blessing of 
peace, it must be recollected that, by a church, as well as 
by an earthly commonwealth, peace may be too dearly 
purchased ; and it is too dearly purchased, if it is put- 
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chased at the expense of truth, or righteousness, or freedom. 
It is said that when a deputation from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, on occasion of the renewal of the East 
India Company's charter, waited on a late influential 
statesman, with a request that he would exert his influence 
to ensure liberty to preach the gospel in India, he replied, 
‘I wish every man to have liberty to think for himself in 
religion. ‘Liberty to think,’ exclaimed Mr Fuller, one 
of the deputation, ‘Liberty to think is no liberty at all ; 
that is a privilege we will ask from no man; the greatest 
despot cannot take it from the meanest slave; what we 
ask, is liberty to propagate our thoughts. While it is 
one of the natural and inalienable rights of man to exa- 
mine and judge for himself in religion, it may be regarded 
as another of these rights, that he is entitled to profess 
and propagate his sentiments. 

Christianity is a religion of knowledge and purity ; and 
it is also, and pre-eminently, a religion of liberty, of per- 
fect openness and undisguised frankness. It has no 
esoteric doctrines, like the systems of heathen philosophy— 
no mysteries or secrets reserved exclusively for the initi- 
ated, like the systems of heathen superstition. Its motto 
is, ‘What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; 
and what ye hear in the ear, that proclaim upon the 
house-tops.’ 

Such being its genius and character, it may confi- 
dently be presumed that the principles which it prescribes 
for the preservation of union, and all its principles and 
arrangements, must be compatible with the natural right 
of every man to profess, as well as to form his opinions— 
a right, it may be added, belonging to men both individ- 
ually and as organised into societies or churches. Not 
but that the privilege may be grossly abused, and that, 
by the abuse of it, a man may render himself obnoxious 
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to ecclesiastical censure, or even to civil penalties; but 
that no man, who is accounted worthy to be a member of 
a christian community, can be required, as a condition of 
fellowship, to suppress entirely what he deems important 
truth, or to sanction what he believes to be error or to act 
on the preposterous principle ingeniously recommended 
some years ago in the ‘New Model of Christian Mis- 
sions. There may be matters in reference to which, for 
the sake of the peace and edification of the church, a man 
may be required to act on the maxim, ‘ Hast thou faith, 
have it to thyself before God.’ But when any vital truth 
is endangered, no man can be required to be silent. Such 
a requirement would have come with singular infelicity 
from him who said in allusion to such an occurrence, 
“To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour.’ 

Obvious and incontrovertible as may seem the preceding 
principles, the present state of opinion in some sections 
of the Protestant church makes it necessary to state them 
fully and distinctly. Besides the principles and schemes 
already set aside, as wholly inadmissible, there is another 
scheme, somewhat more plausible, to which it is requisite 
briefly to advert. It may be observed, therefore, in the 
last place, that the scripture plan of unity and concord 
cannot be based on absolute uniformity of opinion and 
practice. ‘This is the basis on which the church of Rome 
maintains her pretended unity—a basis which may perhaps 
be consistently assumed by a church claiming infallibility, 
and denying the right of private judgment. It is a basis 
which may seem to be countenanced by some expressions 
in scripture, if we attend to the sound rather than the 
sense of them. It has often been attempted to be acted 
on; it was the favourite scheme, the idol of the framers 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, about the middle of 
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the sixteenth century; and it is a scheme to which, even 
in recent times, some excellent persons have clung with 
fond affection or obstinate pertinacity. Among these may 
be mentioned the late Dr M‘Crie. 


“ clarum et venerabile nomen.” 


Postponing for a little the question, whether scripture 
facts and principles give any countenance to this scheme, 
it may be observed that the slightest knowledge of the 
constitution of human nature, and the slightest attention 
to the history of the human race, may convince us that it 
is a scheme utterly hopeless and chimerical. The schemes 
formerly mentioned would be unlawful, or undesirable, if 
practicable; this would be impracticable, even if it were 
desirable. On all other subjects on which they think at 
all, men entertain different opinions. But there is no 
subject so likely to occasion a variety of sentiment as 
religion; for though its fundamental doctrines are com- 
paratively few, and abundantly obvious, there is no subject 
which presents in its subordinate details such a multipli- 
city of intricate and difficult questions, none that has been 
so much perplexed by controversy, none more likely to 
awaken prejudice and passion, and none for the investiga- 
tion of which the human faculties labour under a stronger 
indisposition or inaptitude. 

Reasoning @ priori, then, we might confidently have 
anticipated, that on many points in religion men would 
adopt various and even opposite sentiments. Nor can it 
be necessary to add that, in point of fact, such has been 
the case. Even in the purest and happiest ages of the 
church, the friends of religion have not been entirely of 
one mind; and if at times there has been something like 
an approximation towards complete uniformity, it has 
probably been when the spirit of free enquiry has been 
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extinguished, when the faculties of the human mind were 
in a state of utter torpor, so that the uniformity that has 
prevailed has resembled the state of peace described by 
the Roman historian, a peace effected by the extermina- 
tion of the inhabitants of the country: ‘Solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem adpellant.’ 

If, then, on taking a hasty glance at this scheme, we 
are charmed by its goodly aspect, and are disposed to say 
of it, as the prophet said of Jesse’s firstborn, ‘ Surely the 
Lord’s anointed is before him; on looking at it more 
attentively, we feel compelled to do what he did under 
a supernatural impulse—to alter our judgment, and with- 
draw our preference. The more, indeed, that we con 
sider it, the deeper will be our conviction that no man 
who is not monstrously ignorant of human nature and 
human history, or who is not the hopeless victim of 
some fearful hallucination, will expect it to be realised 
on earth. 

Since, then, we are constrained to reject all the plans 
of union already mentioned, as destructive of the still 
higher interests of truth, or purity, or liberty; since we 
must say of them, as the prophet said of Jesse’s elder 
sons, ‘ Neither hath the Lord chosen these, the question 
recurs, What is the scripture plan for maintaining the 
unity of the Saviour's mystical body? To that plan we 
are already in some measure ‘shut up, by finding all 
others to be either unwarrantable or impracticable. Of 
that plan, the characteristic feature is forbearance; and 
the essence of it may be expressed in a single sentence. 
All true christians ought to walk together in all things in 
which they are agreed ; and as the points on which they 
differ, though some of them may be very important, can- 
not be essential to salvation, they ought to make these 
points matters of forbearance. There are some other 
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principles which are either these cardinal maxims ex- 
pressed in different words, or which are necessarily deduci- 
ble from them; and which it may be proper to specify. 
Such are the principles that no man, or set of men, has a 
right to add to the truths and laws of Jesus Christ, or to 
prescribe other conditions of communion than those ap- 
pointed by Christ; that no church ought to require any 
thing as indispensable to fellowship which the New Testa- 
ment does not require as indispensable to salvation; and 
that all christians ought to be considered as admissible in 
every church to all christian privileges. 

The scheme of union now described must not be con- 
founded with the lax and latitudinarian plan proposed 
by the celebrated Mr Locke, and advocated, if I mistake 
not, by Mr Robinson of Cambridge. The forbearance 
which it will be the object of the following pages to 
recommend, is not unlimited or undefined. All genuine 
christians, as their very name implies, and as has already 
been stated, have ‘one faith. There are certain truths 
in which they are united, truths which it is not necessary 
and which it would not be wise to attempt accurately to 
enumerate; but which may be characterised generally as 
relating directly to that remedy which it is the great object 
of the gospel to disclose, to the person and work of the 
Saviour, and to the two cardinal blessings of the new 
covenant—justification through the blood of Christ, and 
sanctification by his Holy Spirit. These may be regarded 
as the essential or central principles of the christian sys- 
tem; and they, it may be added, who are united in these 
central principles, will be united substantially in their 
views of the truths which are immediately conterminous. 
It may be farther added, that when we speak of forbear- 
ance, in reference to things which are secondary or non- 
essential, the term does not imply approbation or sanc- 
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tion; for, strictly speaking, the opinion or practice which 
is the object of forbearance, is always understood to be 
more or less erroneous. 

Of the plan of union now stated, it is not necessary to 
say that it is not propounded as a novelty; as something 
which has not before been promulgated and demonstrated. 
It coincides nearly with the well-known aphorism of 
Witsius: ‘In necessariis, unitas; in non necessariis, 
libertas; in omnibus, charitas. In things necessary, let 
there be unity; in things not necessary, liberty; in all 
things, charity. Of this scheme of unity the funda- 
mental principles were luminously stated, and conclu- 
sively established, by Baxter and Howe, and others of the 
Nonconformists in the seventeenth century; and the 
eloquent and masterly exposition of them by Robert Hall, 
in our own times, has rendered them extensively known, 
and done much to recommend them to general accept- 
ance. But in the northern division of the island there 
are many intelligent persons by whom these principles 
are very imperfectly understood, and many more who are 
in some degree acquainted with them, but who con- 
sider them as altogether impracticable, or as liable to 
other insuperable objections. 

A brief statement and illustration of the chief argu- 
ments furnished by scripture for these principles cannot 
therefore be considered as an unnecessary or unimpor- 
tant service. After what has just been stated respecting 
the discussion which these principles underwent in the 
great controversy between the Nonconformists and the 
divines of the Church of England, and the exposition 
given of them by Hall and Mason, and other recent 
authors, the reader will not be so unreasonable as to 
expect the following statement to possess much origi- 
nality or novelty. 
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1. First, then, we may appeal to the fact, established 
by various passages of the New Testament, that in the 
apostolic age, as soon as men embraced the gospel, and 
were regarded as genuine saints, they were forthwith 
admitted to the communion of the church. Of this fact 
we have a signal illustration in the case of the first con- 
verts from among the Gentiles. When ‘the gift of the 
Holy Ghost was poured out’ on Cornelius and his friends, 
‘Peter answered, Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord.’* On his return to 
Jerusalem, ‘ they of the circumcision contended with him, 
and in strong terms disapproved of his conduct. ‘But 
Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, and ex- 
pounded it by order unto them ;’ and what was the conse- 
quence? ‘When they heard these things, they held their 
peace, and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. ¢ The preju- 
dices entertained by Peter, and by his brethren of the 
circumcision, against the admission of the Gentiles to 
intimate intercourse in private, and to the fellowship of 
the church, were exceedingly strong; and, considering 
the partition-wall which for ages had separated the Jews 
from other nations, it would have been strange indeed 
had it been otherwise. It may well be supposed, too, 
that these new converts were not all at once freed from 
their former errors; that their views of the gospel were 
comparatively crude and confused. But no sooner did 
Peter and his believing brethren of the circumcision per- 
ceive that God had ‘ granted to the Gentiles repentance 
unto life,’ than their Jewish prejudices gave way; and 
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they hastened to imitate the divine example, by recognis- 
ing as brethren those whom God had recognised as his 
children. What, then, are we to think of those ministers 
and christians, in subsequent times, who have never had 
to struggle with such prejudices as perplexed Peter and 
his countrymen, but who refuse to imitate their conduct, 
by declining to admit to communion in the church 
persons whom yet they acknowledge to have ‘ received 
the Holy Ghost, and ‘repentance unto life, as well as 
themselves ? | 

The whole strain of the New Testament is in entire 
accordance with the conduct of Peter on the occasion 
now referred to; but it may suffice to quote another 
passage proving the fact, that in the primitive age all 
true christians were regarded as entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the church: ‘I wrote unto the church, but Dio- 
trephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence among 
them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I come, I will 
remember his deeds which he doeth, prating against us 
with malicious words: and not content therewith, neither 
doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them 
that would, and casteth them out of the church.’* Here 
is an instance of a man who, under the influence of an 
arrogant and domineering temper, refused to receive the 
acknowledged servants of the Saviour, and who expelled 
from the church those that did receive them. But how 
strong and emphatic the terms in which the beloved 
apostle reprobates his conduct? The remark is surely 
too obvious not to occur to many readers, that there are 
some in our own days who would feel indignant to be 
ranked with Diotrephes, but who imitate his conduct in 
its spirit and almost in the letter, by refusing to receive 
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those who are ministers of Christ, and by casting out of 
the church persons who give satisfactory evidence of 
saintship, and who must of course hold every essential 
truth, but who differ from them on points of subordinate 
importance or of dubious evidence. 

It may possibly be alleged that the examples now ad 
duced are not perfectly relevant, and that, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the advocates of the absurd dogma of 
‘apostolical succession, no christian community would 
refuse altogether to acknowledge the ministers of Christ 
of other denominations. It may be alleged that the 
Gentile converts admitted by Peter into the church, and 
in whose admission his Jewish brethren so cordially 
acquiesced, held no erroneous opinion, and followed no 
unscriptural practice. And it may be alleged yet farther, 
that in every church in the primitive age, in which visible 
unity was maintained, the members, like ‘ the multitude 
of them that believed’ in Jerusalem, were ‘ of one heart, 
and of one soul,’ united in opinion as well as affection. 
But, supposing that differences of sentiment had existed 
in any church, would not its members have been necessi- 
tated to separate, and consequently would not they have 
been justified in separating from each other, and in 
organizing themselves into distinct associations? In 
such circumstances, what can be done for any church but 
that which Paul did for the church at Corinth, namely, 
to exhort its members to ‘speak all the same thing, to 
take care that there be no divisions among them; but 
that they be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment;—an exhortation which seems 
to proceed on the assumption, that perfect unanimity of 
belief and profession is an indispensable basis of union? 
The conclusion, it may be replied, is rash and unwar- 
ranted. In proof of this assertion, and in corroboration 
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and illustration of the principle of forbearance, we may 
appeal, 


2. To the directions given for regulating the conduct of 
christians who differ in their religious sentiments. From 
the epistle to the Romans, it appears that there prevailed 
in that church a diversity of opinion respecting meats 
and days: ‘One believeth that he may eat all things; 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs. One man esteemeth 
one day above another; another esteemeth every day 
alike.’* What, then, is the conduct prescribed by the 
apostle Paul, in reference to these differences? Not that 
the majority should expel the minority—not that the 
minority should withdraw—not that either party should 
attempt to produce a compulsory uniformity—not even 
that the more enlightened should set themselves to reason 
their weak brethren out of their conscientious scruples. 
Widely different from all these is the expedient prescribed 
by the inspired apostle, for maintaining the peace and 
unity of the church amid these differences of opinion. 
That expedient is the mild and reasonable one of mutual 
forbearance : ‘Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputations. Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth: for God hath received 
him. We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Wherefore 
receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the 
glory of God.’t 

In accordance with a practice not infrequent with him, 
Paul takes occasion, from a specific occurrence, to prescribe 
a general rule, and to enforce it by a general reason. 


* Rom. xiv: 2. + Rom, xiv. 1,37 and:xv..1) 7. 
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The general rule which he prescribes to christians, in the 
circumstances referred to, is, ‘Receive ye one another.’ 
This reception seems naturally to comprehend two things : 
that they should admit their brethren who differed from 
them, first to their affectionate intercourse in private ; 
and, next to communion with them in the Lord’s supper, 
and in all the other privileges of the church. 

To the argument for forbearance, deduced from the 
directions given to the christians at Rome, it would be 
futile to object, that the practice of neither of the parties 
involved anything sinful—that it was equally allowable 
to eat or to abstain, to observe the day or to disregard it. 
This may be true, but the apostle intimates with sufficient 
plainness, that the views of the one party were less en- 
lightened than those of the other; that, for their misap- 
prehensions and prejudices, the former were not free from 
blame ;* and, accordingly, he characterises them as ‘ weak 
in the faith.’ Scripture is the best interpreter of scripture, 
and, in confirmation of the statements just made, let us 
turn to the first epistle to the Corinthians (chap. viii. and 
x.) and we shall find that the expressions, ‘weak in the 
faith, ‘weak brother, and ‘ weak conscience,’ are descrip- 
tive not only of those whose consciences were unneces- 
sarily scrupulous, but of those whose consciences were mis- 
informed and mistaken. In one instance, the epithet 
‘weak’ is employed to denote those Gentile converts who 
were still so far enslaved by the fooleries of their former 
superstition, as to believe that the idols adored in the 
heathen world were subordinate or tutelary deities. ‘How- 
beit, there is not in every man that knowledge, (the 
knowledge that an idol is nothing,) ‘for some with con- 
science of the idol,’ with a latent belief of its power, ‘ eat 


* Fatetur quidem hoc in illis esse vitiosum, sed ad tempus veniam 
dart postulat.—Catvin. 
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the sacrifice as a thing offered to an idol, and their con- 
science being weak is defiled.’ 

Thus comprehensive was the class of persons denoted 
by. the expressions, ‘weak in the faith, and ‘ weak 
brethren.’ But, with regard to all such weak believers, to 
all who really held the faith of the gospel, though adul- 
terated in some degree by admixtures of Jewish preju- 
dice or Pagan superstition, the apostolical canon to their 
more enlightened brethren was, ‘Receive them. Such 
was the rule; and what was the reason on which it was 
founded? One most potent and satisfactory. ‘God had 
received them,—‘ Christ had received them.’ They had 
obtained remission of sins, and reconciliation to God, 
through the death of his Son, and had been made par- 
takers of the regenerating Spirit. 

Such is the rule prescribed for regulating the con- 
duct of christians, who, as such, must be united in the 
faith of all that is essential to salvation, but who disagree 
respecting things which are either indifferent or of inferior 
importance. And such is the reason adduced to enforce 
the rule. But if the reason be valid in one case, it will 
apply in all cases exactly similar. Wherever, then, the 
reason exists, the rule must be acted on; in other words, 
wherever men have found acceptance with God, wherever 
Christ has received them, their fellow-christians are 
bound, by the example of their common Father and their 
common Saviour, to receive them; to love them as breth- 
ren, and to admit them to communion in the church. 

It might well be expected that the rule and the reason 
now illustrated, would commend themselves irresistibly 
to the judgment and the conscience of everyman. Does 
it not savour of intolerable presumption and impiety, to 
reject those whom God has received? If they are qualified 
for communion with Him, are they unfit for communion 
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with us? Are we holier than He? If we decline to 
make his conduct a model for ours, how is it that the 
question of Peter fails to force itself upon us, and to fill 
us with amazement and dismay ?—‘ What am I, that I 
should withstand God?’ How is it that the question, 
put even by a man who had not a proper regard for the 
divine authority, and who ‘loved the wages of unright- 
eousness,. does not convince us that such conduct is at 
once most preposterous and most criminal ?—‘ How shall 
I curse, whom God hath not cursed? or how shall I 
defy, whom the Lord hath not defied ?’ 


3. The passage next to be adduced is one so very impor- 
tant as to merit separate and ample consideration. It 
might almost seem as if it had been intended to antici- 
pate and obviate all the obstacles to the preservation of 
union which might arise in every successive age, and to 
furnish a rule incapable of being misapprehended. The 
passage referred to, it is scarcely necessary to add, is Philip- 
pians ii. 15, 16: ‘ Let us, therefore, as many as be per- 
fect, be thus minded; and, if in anything ye be other- 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Never- 
theless, whereto we have already attained, let us walk by 
the same rule, let us mind the same thing.’ 

On this passage the following remarks are submitted 
to candid consideration. First, Though the exhortation 
which it contains is addressed more immediately to those 
who are characterised as ‘ perfect/—that is, to saints of 
superior attainments, or to those who had arrived at clear 
views of christian liberty—it may be regarded as indirectly 
applicable to all christians; since it is obligatory on all to 
aim at perfection. Secondly, It is perhaps scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe, that the original expression rendered 
‘otherwise minded,’ should have been translated ‘variously 
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minded,’ or ‘ of different minds.’ It implies, not that the 
persons spoken of differed from the apostle with regard 
to the propriety of pressing forward in the christian course, 
(for that would have been incompatible with the christian 
character,) but that they might differ in their senti- 
ments respecting some particular point of religious belief 
or practice. Thirdly, The grand requirements specified 
in the passage are plainly these, that while christians are 
‘to press toward the mark,’ or along the course, ‘for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’ they are 
to take special care, with respect to ‘things already at- 
tained, to walk by the same rule, and to mind the same 
thing. They must walk together in whatever things they 
are agreed, and not extend their separations in conduct 
a single hairbreadth beyond their differences in opinion 
or belief. Fourthly, The passage declares that if chris- 
tians walk together in the things in which they are agreed, 
their differences will diminish: ‘God will reveal to them 
the things about which they are variously minded.’ And, 
of course, it is only while complying with the precept, 
that they are warranted to expect the fulfilment of the 
promise. . 

Such seem to be the grand requirements contained 
in this important passage; and such is the precious 
and animating promise by which these requirements 
are enforced. On reviewing the passage, it will pro- 
bably occur to the intelligent reader, that of late years 
it has often been quoted by persons who had little more 
than a glimpse of its meaning; or who, at least, had no 
adequate conception of the wide and varied range em- 
braced by the leading principle which it inculcates. Often 
has it been quoted, or referred to, by scrupulous advocates 
of Bible and Missionary Societies, as justifying their con- 
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brethren of other communities. Unquestionably it justi- 
fies such co-operation ; but, had these persons considered 
the passage attentively, the question with them would 
probably have been, not, Do we act right in going thus 
far? But, Why do we stop? Why do we not go much 
farther? Why not, in our character, as members of 
organised churches, act on the same principle? And 
why do not churches act on it in their conduct toward 
each other? The latter is a department of action not less 
sacred and important than that to which the principle is 
so frequently applied; and, as the principle is expressed 
in universal and unrestricted terms, it must be regarded 
as obligatory wherever it is applicable. ‘ Whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same rule. Whatever 
then be the doctrine, or the ordinance, or the precept re- 
specting which the followers of Christ are of one mind, 
they must unite, as they have opportunity, to maintain 
that doctrine, to observe that ordinance, and to obey that 
precept. Some will probably be startled or amazed at 
these statements; but, hard as they may bear on our 
sectarian sentiments and practices, they are necessary and 
obvious results from the apostolic canon. 


4, Another argument to prove that christians are bound 
to act towards one another on the principle of forbear- 
ance, may be deduced from numerous exhortations in the 
New Testament, in which forbearance is explicitly men- 
tioned or naturally implied. Of these exhortations the 
following may serve as a specimen: ‘ Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind;—beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. * ‘ Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ + 
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‘Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, for- 
bearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. * ‘ Above all 
things, have fervent charity among yourselves; for charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins.’ + 

To ascertain the bearing of these, and of similar exhor- 
tations, on the subject of more immediate discussion, two 
things must be determined. First, Do these exhorta- 
tions inculcating forbearance, either implicitly or ex- 
pressly refer to intellectual mistakes as well as to infirmi- 
ties of temper and conduct? And, secondly, If they 
refer to both, how far ought forbearance to be extended? 
That they were meant to comprehend both, may be con- 
fidently presumed from the following considerations : 
That the language employed is unrestricted, and ap- 
plicable to both; that on all other subjects, on politics, 
on the various branches of literature and science, and 
even on their secular business, men find it requisite to 
exercise forbearance; that in religion, if anywhere, it 
might be expected to be necessary, both from the intrin- 
sic grandeur and difficulty of the subject, and from the 
natural inaptitude of the human mind for religious inves- 
tigations; that ‘ now we know but in part, and,see through 
a glass darkly,’ and that therefore it is chimerical to 
suppose that on everything in religion we should see 
exactly alike; that perfection in knowledge, or absolute 
freedom from errors in judgment, is no more to be ex- 
pected in the present state than perfection in holiness; 
and that as matters of belief and opinion are often intri- 
cate and obscure, while those of a moral and practical 
nature are comparatively plain and clear, and as mistakes 
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in reference to the former are generally less criminal than 
sins of the heart, the temper, and the conduct, intellectual 
errors and infirmities seem to be the most proper of 
all objects of forbearance. ‘To all this it may be added, 
that the forbearance inculcated in scripture must include 
such errors and infirmities, since it is inculcated as the 
means of ‘maintaining the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.’ 

Were it not that the subject is so important, and one 
which many excellent persons are slow to understand, an 
apology would be necessary for remarks so obvious. This 
question is one, indeed, which common sense and uni- 
versal experience might easily determine. The next is 
somewhat more difficult, though it admits also, it is pre- 
sumed, of a satisfactory solution. How far ought for- 
bearance to be extended, whether in reference to errors of 
judgment, or to sinful infirmities of temper and practice? 
To answer this question, we have only to consider atten- 
tively who are the persons on whom the duty is enjoined ; 
and who are the persons towards whom it is to be prac- 
tised. In reference to both parts of the question, the 
answer must be, christians; and all genuine christians 
without exception. The persons addressed are addressed 
as ‘saints, as ‘faithful, or believers, as ‘brethren in 
Christ Jesus;’ and none of them are exempted from the 
obligation to exercise forbearance toward others, or from 
the benefit of having it exercised toward themselves. 

This forbearance, then, is to be exercised not only in 
reference to things allowed on both sides to be indiffer- 
ent, (for this scarcely deserves the name of forbearance, ) 
but in reference to opinions deemed to be unscriptural, 
and to practices considered to be wrong, provided these 
opinions and practices are not thought incompatible with 
a state of grace and salvation. Not but that we are to 
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use assiduously all legitimate means to reclaim our chris- 
tian brethren from their errors, and to induce them to 
relinquish practices which to us seem sinful; but that we 
are not to eject them from the church, or to exclude them 
from our private intercourse or our fraternal love. If 
they ‘hold the head, they cannot be chargeable with 
vital or essential error; and, though the points in which 
they agree with us may be few in number, they must be 
greater far in magnitude and importance than the par- 
ticulars, however numerous, in which they differ from us. 
If, then, we separate from them, or compel them to separ- 
ate from us, by making our differences terms of com- 
munion, we are guilty of schism—of a causeless and 
unwarrantable rupture in the Saviour’s mystical body. 
‘When the lovers of Christ,’ says a late excellent author, 
who will not now be suspected of unscriptural laxity, 
‘When the lovers of Christ cannot sit down at the same 
holy table, the blame of schism must rest with those 
whose sentiments or behaviour is the cause why they 
cannot do it.’ * 

It would unduly protract this discussion—otherwise it 
might have been useful to reinforce these remarks—by 
showing that the refusal to exercise forbearance, and the 
attempt to ensure a complete uniformity, tend necessarily 
to produce, and, in the past history of the church, have 
actually produced, consequences the most injurious and 
deplorable. While the conduct in question involves an 
audacious invasion of the prerogatives of Jesus Christ, by 
making new laws for his church, it tends inevitably to 
introduce those very strifes and divisions which it pro- 
fesses to avert; it checks free enquiry, and nurses a spirit 
of tame and slavish submission to human authority; it 
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leads the professors of religion to fix their regards chiefly 
on subordinate topics and sectarian peculiarities, to the 
neglect of the vital truths of the gospel and ‘ the weightier 
matters of the law;’ it arrests the current of brotherly love, 
or turns it into a wrong channel, by diverting it towards 
those who reflect our own views and sentiments rather than 
towards those who exhibit conspicuously the lineaments of 
the Saviour’s lovely image. All these baleful effects it has 
actually produced to a frightful extent; and, in addition, 
it has sometimes occasioned the practice of an unprincipled 
laxity ; for the members of the same church have con- 
tented themselves with an agreement in a form of words, 
while yet they differed, and knew that they differed, in 
sentiment; thus tolerating or practising vile dissimula- 
tion to avoid an avowed and honest forbearance. 

Were it not that there are topics to which it is still 
more necessary to advert, various additional proofs and 
considerations might be adduced. As a natural sequel 
to that last illustrated, we might deduce an argument of 
no small weight from that brotherly love so frequently 
and impressively enjoined on the Saviour’s disciples. 
The injunctions to cultivate this sentiment must, of course, 
be understood as enjoining all those acts which constitute 
its natural fruits and appropriate expressions,—such as 
the relief of the temporal wants of our brethren, sympa- 
thising with their sorrows, mutual advice and encourage- 
ment, union and co-operation in works of benevolence, 
and in the services of religion. Now, of all religious ser- 
vices, there is none better adapted to nourish and express 
the fraternal affection of christians than the Lord’s sup- 
per—an ordinance in which they are required to profess 
their attachment to all their fellow-disciples, as well as 
their gratitude to their common Redeemer and Lord. 
Contemplating the ordinance in itself, we might naturally 
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expect that it would be the first in which christians would 
unite, and the last in which they would separate ; for it 
relates exclusively to those grand and central facts and 
truths which they hold in common, and partakes in no 
degree of a sectarian character. How singular, and how 
melancholy, that by so many religious denominations this 
order of procedure has been completely reversed; and 
that the Lord’s supper, instead of being made a bond of 
union, and a medium of holy fellowship among all the 
followers of the Lamb, has been converted into a badge of 
party,—a centre not of attraction and cohesion, but of divi- 
sion and repulsion! How singular, and how melancholy, 
that nowhere are the members of the same family so re- 
luctant to meet together as at the table of their common 
Father; that the privilege in which they are most averse 
to unite is the participation of the memorials of his 
boundless love ! 

It is a just and striking remark, which has been made 
by some writers on Moral Philosophy, that in ethical, and 
even in metaphysical speculations, the instinctive prin- 
ciples of human nature, and the indestructible sentiments 
of the heart, are often a surer guide than the ratiocina- 
tions of the intellect; and that the former sometimes 
keep the enquirer right when the latter would lead him 
astray. A remark somewhat similar will apply to the 
question before us, and to many other theological ques- 
tions. There are certain principles and affections which 
may be regarded as christian instincts—as natural and 
unreasoning propensities of the ‘new creature;’ and, 
however incompetent in themselves to guide their pos- 
sessor, they will sometimes point towards the path of 
duty when his learning and his reasonings are apt to 
perplex or mislead him. Among these instinctive prin- 
ciples one of the most remarkable is christian love—a 
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principle which prompts spontaneously to religious inter- 
course with christian brethren. Unless ‘the love of 
many had waxen cold, there had been fewer divisions 
among the followers of Christ, and their divisions had 
not been disgraced by such bitterness and fierceness. 
And if christian love glow in the bosom of any man, he 
will feel irresistibly convinced that the present divided 
‘state of the church is a tremendous evil, though he may 
not discern distinctly the means of cure; he will probably 
feel, too, that it is at once unnatural, preposterous, and 
sinful to avoid all fellowship on earth with those with 
whom he hopes to be associated for ever in heaven; and 
he will cherish an unutterable longing for that bright and 
blissful day when ‘Jehovah shall bind up the breach of 
his people, and heal the stroke of their wound.’ 

More particular notice might have been taken also of 
an argument of great force formerly hinted at; that, 
namely, which may be drawn from the unity of the 
church. That all true christians are members of the catho- 
lic church, or mystical body of Christ, is almost an iden- 
tical proposition, and will not be disputed. Nor will it 
be disputed, that all its members are entitled to its com- 
munion, and to all its privileges which they are capable 
of enjoying; and more especially that the injunction, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ imposes on all the dis- 
ciples of Christ the obligation, and imparts to them the 
right to come to the sacramental table. But if these 
things are admitted, and if it be admitted farther, that 
unity 1s prescribed as an essential feature of the church, 
it will follow, that the gate of admittance into any particu- 
lar christian society ought to be exactly of the same 
dimensions as that of admittance into the church at 
large; that since all genuine saints have aright to the 
communion and the privileges of the church, nothing 
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ought to be demanded as a condition of their admission 
to any section of it but satisfactory evidence that they 
are saints; that, consequently, where this evidence is fur- 
nished, they ought to be received to that communion and 
these privileges; and that forbearance ought to be ex- 
tended to their mistakes and deficiencies, however great 
and manifold. And, with regard in particular to the 
sacrament of the supper, it will follow, that to debar others 
from our fellowship for any reason which does not cancel 
completely their title to the ordinance, and render it 
unwarrantable for them to celebrate it by themselves, is 
to withhold a privilege, the right to which is conferred on 
them by their Saviour—to violate unnecessarily the unity 
of his body, and to inflict a punishment most cruel and 
unjust. ‘I would ask,’ says the great John Howe, ‘ whose 
is this table? Is it the table of this or that man, or 
party of men? Or is it the Lord’s table? Then cer- 
tainly it ought to be free to his guests, and appropriate 
to them; and who should dare to invite others, or forbid 
these ?’ 

To these remarks it may just be added, that the prin- 
ciple now contended for, namely, of communion in the 
things in which christians agree, and of toleration in 
those about which they differ, is a principle perfectly in- 
telligible in itself; and, though the practical application 
of it may not always be free from difficulty, yet if the 
unity of the church is to be maintained at all, it is the 
only principle on which that unity can be maintained, 
every other scheme being either impracticable or unwar- 
rantable. Besides this, there seem, indeed, to be only 
two others conceivable. The one is that of absolute uni- 
formity—a scheme so completely chimerical, that, as has 
already been shown, he who hopes to see it realised may 
be regarded as beyond the reach of reasoning. The other 
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is substantially that of Mr Locke, namely, to receive into 
the church all who admit the divine origin of christianity, 
however widely they may differ as to what christianity is; 
a scheme utterly unlawful, and evidently absurd, as pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that christianity contains no 
fundamental principles, and as attempting to combine 
into one society materials the most discordant—those who 
may not be agreed even as to the object of worship, or 
the basis of hope, or the medium of acceptance; and who 
ought, therefore, to be regarded as the disciples of religions 
radically different. 

The limits within which this Essay must be restricted, 
render it inexpedient to dilate on these arguments, or to 
introduce others which might have been noticed. I must, 
therefore, content myself by referring the reader to the 
works of Baxter and Howe, and to the treatises of Hall 
and Mason, by whom this branch of the subject has been 
discussed with great ability, and at great length. 

It will be perceived, that in so far as the discussion has 
yet proceeded, it is occupied with union, viewed chiefly 
in reference to the ordinary members of the church, and 
to the terms of what is called christian communion. But 
those who acquiesce in the conclusion at which we have 
already arrived, will be prepared to acquiesce in a similar 
conclusion with regard to the office-bearers of the church, 
and the terms of what has been denominated ministerial 
fellowship. As the conduct of Christ constitutes our 
model in the former case, it ought, doubtless, to consti- 
tute our model in the latter. If, then, there be persons 
whom we are persuaded he recognises as his ambassa- 
dors and servants, we not only may recognise them—we 
ought to recognise them in that capacity; recollecting 
that he who receiveth the messenger receives him that 
sent him, and that he that despiseth the servant virtually 
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despiseth the master. And in spite of the multitudinous 
and vexatious controversies which have been agitated 
respecting ‘the proper channels for conveying, and the 
legitimate mode of vesting’ the office of the christian 
pastor, the subject would not occasion much perplexity 
in practice, if professing christians were but duly solici- 
tous to follow the example, and to comply with the in- 
junctions of Christ. It is the direction of Paul to his son 
Limothy—‘ The things which thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.’ In this 
passage there are two qualifications specified as indispen- 
sable to a christian minister—piety and ability. He 
must be a ‘faithful man; he must be himself a believer; 
and he must have correct and enlarged views of ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus, together with a capacity and a dis- 
position to communicate instruction, so as to be ‘able to 
teach others also.’ In judging of the reality and the de- 
gree of these indispensable requisites, there is room, of 
course, for a considerable diversity of opinion. If, how- 
ever, it is ascertained to us, either from personal know- 
ledge, or competent testimony, that any minister belong- 
ing to another department of the christian church, pos- 
sesses undoubtedly these qualifications, we cannot greatly 
err in acknowledging him; but we may greatly err in 
refusing to acknowledge him as ‘a servant of Christ,’ even 
though he should dissent from us on many points of 
ecclesiastical polity, and even on the minor details of chris- 
tian doctrine. 

It was formerly observed, that there is something ex- 
ceedingly incongruous in the conduct of those christians 
who refuse to sit down together at the table of their com- 
mon Father; and that to exclude from the supper of the 
Lord those whom the Lord himself invites, seems mani- 
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festly repugnant not only to the enactments of scripture, 
but to the natural perceptions and the instinctive feelings 
of the new creature. We may pause for a moment to re- 
mark a similar incongruity in reference to ministerial 
communion. There is surely something unnatural in 
refusing to acknowledge as servants of Christ, and min- 
isters of his word, persons who are evidently accredited 
by Christ himself. And yet, how extensively has this in- 
congruity been exemplified in our own country! Few 
evangelical ministers of any denomination, (and it is only 
of them that we now speak,) but are glad to consult the 
excellent commentary of Matthew Henry, when preparing 
for their weekly expositions of scripture ; and few of them 
- but would recommend in the highest terms Dr Doddridge’s 
invaluable treatise on ‘ The Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul.’ But, suppose that Henry or Doddridge had 
appeared in Scotland a few years ago, how would they 
have been treated? Five years ago, Henry would with 
difficulty have been allowed to deliver one of his inimi- 
table expositions, or Doddridge one of his beautiful and 
tender sermons, in a pulpit belonging to the established 
church, many as were the excellent ministers it then con- 
tained. And fifty years ago, each of these admirable in- 
dividuals would probably have experienced similar treat- 
ment in both branches of the United Secession. Is there 
not something not only sinful and absurd, but monstrous 
and shocking in such exclusiveness and intolerance ? 
Can that, we are ready to ask, be a church of Christ, 
which refuses to ‘receive’ the most honoured of Christ's 
servants? -How was it that conduct so unchristian was 
not universally execrated as an intolerable disgrace to the 
christian name? Is it not lamentable to think, that 
though there were ministers in these churches who felt 
that this part of their ecclesiastical system was inde- 
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fensible, and who wished for greater freedom, there were 
many who hardly felt the pressure of their fetters, and 
not a few who gloried in the yoke of bondage, as a badge 
of superior strictness and sanctity ? 

What, then, let us now ask, what are the leading prin- 
ciples to which we have been conducted by the preceding 
observations? They are these: That no church is at 
liberty to add to the terms of christian and ministerial 
fellowship prescribed by Jesus Christ; that every church 
therefore is bound to admit to its communion all who 
give credible evidence that they are his disciples, and 
to acknowledge as his ministers all whom he evidently 
acknowledges ; and that, walking together in the things 
in which they agree, christians should exercise mutual 
toleration and indulgence in reference to the things about 
which they differ. 

Before considering the practical bearing and application 
of these principles, and before enquiring how far they 
would, if acted on, restore the unity and peace of the 
church, it may not be improper to advert to two additional 
considerations, which serve not a little to reinforce and 
recommend them. 

In the first place, the great maxim of co-operating with 
others, in so far as we agree with them, approves itself to 
natural reason as proper and advantageous. It has been 
observed by some authors, that many, both of the doctrinal 
and practical principles of christianity, which at first view 
seem questionable or absurd, are found, on mature exami- 
nation, to be eminently wise and reasonable; and that 
thus ‘the foolishness of God is wiser than men. It has 
been remarked, too, of the doctrines and arrangements of 
christianity, that though many of them are such as would 
never have suggested themselves to the human intellect, 
yet all of them, if carefully studied, will be found to be in 
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perfect unison with the dictates of enlightened reason and 
of genuine philosophy; and that the more they are studied, 
the more will they be admired. That the principle of 
christians walking together in so far as they are agreed, 
seems on a superficial view improper or unreasonable, 
need not be asserted; but unquestionably it is a principle 
which the better it is understood, the more reasonable 
will it appear. It is, in fact, only an example of a more 
comprehensive principle which the common sense, or a 
perception of their common interests, has forced on the 
convictions of mankind at large, and on which they act 
every day, either in the ordinary business of life, or in the 
more dignified and important enterprises of political 
improvement, or of general philanthropy. It would argue 
little less than insanity were a man to decline the com- 
pany of a friend because they could travel together only 
fifty miles, and must take a separate route for a mile or 
two farther. We do not think for a moment of joining 
with Socinians or Roman Catholics in their religious 
services; but without hesitation we co-operate with So- 
cinians, and Roman Catholics, and even with infidels, in 
exertions for the abolition of slavery and of the slave- 
trade, or for the vindication and enlargement of our civil 
liberties. The reason is obvious. Co-operation in such 
matters involves no sacrifice of principle. We are under- 
stood to concur with such persons in opinion, only in the 
things in which we unite with them in action. Why then 
should christians exhibit in their conduct an exception to 
a maxim so obviously proper? Why extend their sepa- 
ration in conduct beyond the boundary of their differences 
in sentiment? Why scruple to join in those ordinances 
and services about which they entertain the same views ? 
or why encumber these ordinances and services with 
extraneous appendages which render communion im- 
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practicable ? Alas! it would seem that in this matter, as 
unhappily in many others, ‘ the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light.’ 

It may serve yet farther both to illustrate and corro- 
borate the conclusions at which we have arrived, if, in 
support of them, we adduce some human testimonies or 
authorities, if we may so denominate them. There are 
several important particulars which entitle these authori- 
ties to great weight. They may be found in abundance, 
even in quarters where they are hardly to be expected ; 
and they are distinguished by their vast number, and by 
their high value. 

It is a remark of Leibnitz, with which some philoso- 
phers have been much delighted, that ‘truth is more 
generally diffused in the world than is commonly ima- 
gined; but it is too often disguised, and even corrupted, 
by an alloy of error, which conceals it from notice, or 
impairs its utility. How far this remark will apply to 
subjects of secular science may admit of dispute ; but there 
can be no doubt that it is peculiarly applicable to the sen- 
timents entertained among genuine christians respecting 
the vital doctrines of religion; and it seems not inappli- 
cable to the topic of present discussion. Some of the 
leading principles, which it is the aim of the preceding 
reasonings to establish—the principles that nothing ought 
to be made a term of communion which the scripture has 
not made a term of salvation, and that every church ought 
to receive all whom Christ receives—have been admitted 
by writers who, from their ecclesiastical connexions, or 
from other circumstances, might have been expected to 
be reluctant and tardy to admit them. They have been 
unequivocally acknowledged, for example, by writers 
belonging to the church of England—that church which 


imposes various things confessedly indifferent as indis- 
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pensable conditions of communion, and many of the 
ministers of which unchurch the ministers and members 
of all other Protestant churches. In an Essay on ‘ Unity 
in Religion,’ by Lord Bacon—an Essay which of itself 
would have given us an exalted idea of the judgment and 
sagacity of that extraordinary person—we meet with the 
following observations :—‘ Both these extremes (the ex- 
tremes of party zeal and lukewarmness) are to be avoided ; 
which will be done if the league of christians, penned by 
our Saviour himself, were in the two cross clauses thereof 
soundly and plainly expounded: “ He that is not with us 
is against us; and again, “ He that is not against us is 
with us;”’ that is, if the points fundamental, and of sub- 
stance in religion, were truly discerned and distinguished 
from points not merely of faith, but of opinion, order, or 
good intention. . . . Men ought to take heed of 
rending God's church by two kinds of controversies. The 
one is, when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, nor worth the heat and strife about it, 
kindled only by contradietion; for, as it is noted by one 
of the fathers, Christ's coat indeed had no seam, but the 
church's vesture was of divers colours; whereupon he 
saith, “in veste varietas sit, scissura non sit,” they be two 
things—unity and conformity. The other is, when the 
matter of the point is great, but it is driven to an over 
great subtilty and obscurity, so that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than substantial. ‘No man, says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘is to be separated from the church of 
God, but he that has separated himself from God, and 
has left his duty; and for a trifling cause to cut a man off 
from the communion of the church, is to do as the man 
in the fable, that espying a fly on his neighbour's fore- 
head, went to put it off with a hatchet, and struck out his 
brains, Listen next to a writer still better entitled to be 
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heard on such subjects than either Bacon or Taylor. ‘If 
men would be themselves,’ says Chillingworth, ‘and be 
content that others should be, in the choice of their reli- 
gion, the servants of God and not of men; if they would 
allow that the way to heaven is no narrower now than 
Christ left it, his yoke no heavier than he made it—that 
the belief of no more difficulties is required now to salva- 
tion than was in the primitive church—that no error is in 
itself destructive and exclusive from salvation now, which 
was not then; if, instead of being earnest Calvinists, rigid 
Lutherans, they would become themselves, and be content 
that others should be plain and honest christians; if all 
men would believe the scripture, and freeing themselves 
from prejudice and passion, would sincerely endeavour to 
find: the true sense of it, and live according to it, and 
require no more of others but to do so, nor denying their 
communion to any that do so, would so order their public 
service of God, that all which do so may without scruple 
or hypocrisy, or protestation against any part of it, join 
with them in it ;—who doth not see, that seeing all neces- 
sary truths are plainly and evidently set down in scripture, 
there would of necessity be among all men, in all things 
necessary, unity of opinion? and notwithstanding any 
other differences that are or could be, unity of communion, 
and charity, and mutual toleration?’ It is remarked by 
another writer belonging to the same church, and the 
remark is not the less just that its author afterwards acted 
in opposition to it, that ‘ without all controversy the main 
inlet of all the distractions, confusions, and divisions of 
the christian world hath been, by adding other conditions 
of church communion than Christ hath done.’* 

Not only may human testimonies or authorities in sup- 


* Stillingficet’s Irenecum. 
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port of the leading principles of this Essay be found in 
abundance, even in quarters the most unlikely, in the 
works of individuals connected with churches which sys- 
tematically violate them ; but the authorities which might 
be adduced, are recommended by their vast number and 
their great respectability. To give specimens would be 
easy, and would not be uninteresting or uninstructive. It — 
must suffice, however, for the present, to refer to Dr 
Mason's valuable ‘ Plea for Catholic Communion’—a work 
in which the learned author has triumphantly demon- 
strated that the principles which constitute the basis of 
such communion were recognised and acted on in the first 
and purest ages of the christian church; that they were 
admitted into the symbolical books of most of the Pro- 
testant churches at the era of the Reformation; and that, 
since that period, they have been unequivocally recog- 
nised by a host of distinguished authors, both in our own 
country and in foreign lands. It may not be unimportant 
to add, that of the distinguished writers who have written 
in support of the principles in question, some, as Howe, 
and Baxter, and Hall, have been illustrious for sanctity 
as well as genius; that to these principles they have 
attached the highest value; and that on approaching 
them, they have felt the kindling influence of the theme, 
and have written with more than their wonted energy and 
ability. It may be observed, too, that some authors, such 
as Leighton and Doddridge, who have been still more 
conspicuous for piety and charity than ability, and who 
have not written professedly, or at length, in defence of 
these principles, have virtually or formaNy recognised 
them; and this they have done apparently under the 
guidance and impulse of christian instinct rather than of 
intellectual conviction. ‘The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him ; and he will show them his covenant. 
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The meek will he guide in judgment; and the meek will 

he teach his way.’ Nor is it uninteresting to remark, that 

the principle of admitting all true christians to the privi- 

leges of the church (from which that of forbearance fol- 

lows as an obvious corollary) is occasionally recognised 

even by those religious communities which attach the 

greatest importance to their denominational peculiarities. 

Accordingly, in the statement of the ‘terms of commu- 

nion’—which it was once a frequent practice in Scotland 

to give on sacramental occasions—the particulars usually 
specified were, a ‘competent portion of christian know- 

ledge, a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

a conduct becoming the gospel.’ In other words, neither 

more nor less than satisfactory evidence of the essential - 
elements of the christian character. A similar recognition 

is generally made in the service still retained in many 

churches, styled ‘the fencing of the tables; a service in 
which the character of the Saviour’s genuine disciples is 

briefly delineated, an affectionate invitation given to them, 

urging them without distinction to come to his table, and 

in which his enemies, but his enemies only, are solemnly 

debarred. It may be added, that while there have 

been individuals of considerable ability and of undoubted 
piety, who have written in opposition to the principles 

here expounded and advocated, their number has been 

comparatively small; and the fact of their opposition 

may probably be in a great measure accounted for from 

constitutional severity of temper, or from the operation of 
external circumstances singularly unpropitious to senti- 
ments of liberality and love. 


Having thus endeavoured to ascertain and establish the 
fundamental principles prescribed in the New Testament 
for the conservation of the unity of the christian church, 

FR 
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amid the differences of sentiment which may occur among 
its members, and having glanced at the number and 
character of the human authorities by which the view 
given of these principles is sanctioned and recommended, 
it is now time for us to proceed to the consideration of 
the practical bearing and application of these principles. 
This is an inquiry which may seem to involve a trespass 
on the field of a neighbour. That field, however, is 
so very extensive that it may be permitted to take a hasty 
glance of it. The trespass may be allowed the more 
readily, that it is necessary for the fuller development of 
the principles which it is the object of this Essay to 
expound and defend ; and that with regard to the appli- 
cation of these principles—perhaps with regard to the 
principles themselves—the views of the present writer 
may not be in entire accordance with those of some of his 
esteemed associates. 

It may be asked, then, whether, in order to act out these 
principles, it would be requisite for the various sections 
into which the church is divided, to resolve themselves 
into their integral elements, and to attempt the forma- 
tion of one vast community, comprehending the good of 
every name and every sect? Supposing it practicable, 
would it be desirable to demolish all existing christian 
structures, that out of their ruins might be reared one 
spacious and magnificent temple? to throw all our present 
churches into a crucible, as it were, in which they may be 
fused and purified, and out of which they will come forth 
consolidated into one form of surpassing beauty and love- 
liness? To this question, it may be answered, that nothing 
so extravagant is contemplated fora moment. Though 
all genuine christians are united, as their very name im- 
plies, in all essential truths, there subsists among them 
an almost incalculable diversity of sentiment with respect 
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_ not only to secondary truths, but to christian ordinances, 
' and to ecclesiastical polity and discipline; and until this 
diversity be removed, or at least greatly diminished, there 
will exist an insuperable barrier to a perfect visible union, 
and a necessity for separate sects or associations. But 
notwithstanding this, the great principle already so often 
stated, would, if honestly and fully acted on, go far towards 
the extinction of our present unsightly divisions, and the 
restoration of harmony and unity. Let us glance hastily 
‘at some of the changes and results which it would neces- 
sarily ensure. 

First, This principle, while it would leave each church 
individually full liberty to adopt that form of govern- 
ment and that mode of worship which seemed to itself 
most scriptural or expedient, would constrain it, at the 
same time, to open the door for the admission of all 
genuine saints. It would thus put an end to the unscrip- 
tural and tyrannical conduct of many christian societies, 
who demand as conditions of communion what the scrip- 
ture has not prescribed as conditions of salvation; and 
would compel them to receive individuals whom they now 
reject, not because these individuals are not saints, but 
because they differ from the office-bearers, or from the 
majority of the members on some subordinate points of 
religious doctrine, or of ecclesiastical polity. 

In the next place, this principle would lead to an im- 
portant alteration in the conduct of many religious deno- 
minations with respect to the character and qualifications 
of the office-bearers as well as of the members of the 
church. Any man aspiring to the office of the christian 
ministry, will naturally prefer to connect himself with that 
society, whose views of church order and christian insti- 
tutions accord most nearly with his own. Assuming an 
accordance on these matters, the only question to determine 
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his qualifications would seem to be—Is he a ‘ faithful’ or 
believing ‘man, and able to teach others also?’ Is hea 
person whom Jesus Christ recognises as a servant? And 
if satisfactory evidence be afforded on this point, no church 
ought to refuse to acknowledge him. 

Were this rule adopted, it would decide, so far as the 
peace of the church is concerned, almost all the questions 
which for more than a century have agitated and divided 
the Saviour’s followers in the northern division of our 
country. In that case, the ordinance of covenanting, and 
the covenants sworn by our ancestors, the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion, the yus divinum of 
a particular form of church government, the extent of the 
atonement, and a host of other subjects, would appear at 
once to be matters, not unimportant or insignificant, but 
matters with regard to which no man had a right to ‘judge 
his brother, or to set at nought his brother.’ Hitherto 
the principal question in reference to religious doctrines 
and opinions has been—Are they true? and if true, an 
assent to them has forthwith been made imperative. But 
if the principle of ‘receiving all whom Christ receives 
were adopted, there is another quality besides the truth 
of religious doctrines and opinions, which it would be 
necessary to ascertain; and that is, their ¢mportance. Are 
they of such magnitude that any church is warranted to 
make them terms of ministerial or christian communion ; 
and to declare that'an error respecting them disqualifies 
for the pastoral office, or is incompatible with salvation ? 
If this question were proposed, many persons of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy and piety would probably discover, 
to their amazement and grief, that they had been invading 
the prerogatives of the King of Zion, adding to his laws, 
establishing terms of communion, and tests of ministerial 
character, at variance with those established by himself; 
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and that thus, while pleasing themselves with the idea 
that they were ‘very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, 
they had been acting with an arrogance and an intolerance 
better suited to the lofty pretensions of the Pope of Rome 
than to the humble character of Protestant pastors. 

The preceding remarks refer more especially to the 
maxims to be acted on by churches in the admission of 
ministers and members. The next point which presents 
itself for inquiry is this—How the principle of co-opera- 
tion and communion, in so far as christians are agreed, 
would determine the conduct which different religious 
denominations ought to pursue towards each other—the 
existence of distinct denominations being assumed, as for 
the present at least, altogether unavoidable? Would that 
principle sanction, or require what has been called ‘free’ 
or ‘opencommunion ?’ It would. Would it require, then, 
unrestricted intercommunion among the various societies 
into which the church is now, or may at any time, be 
divided? Some readers, who may be prejudiced against 
the principle as lax and unscriptural, will perhaps be 
surprised to be told that it sanctions no such intercom- 
munion. There may be churches which encumber the 
ordinances of Christ—the Lord’s Supper for example— 
with ceremonies regarded by many enlightened christians 
as unauthorised, perhaps as positively sinful ; and so long 
as these appendages are made indispensable, it is obvi- 
ously impossible for such persons to communicate with 
such churches in that ordinance, without countenancing 
spiritual tyranny, or perpetrating an offence still more 
aggravated. There may be churches in which discipline 
is systematically disregarded, and to communicate with 
which in what are called sealing ordinances, would be to 
erase the line of demarcation between the church and the 
world, and to sanction the incorporation of the holy and 
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the profane—the living and the dead. What the principle 
requires is, communion among christians and churches, 
only in so far as such communion can be practised or 
enjoyed without doing or sanctioning what is sinful. It 
is only, therefore, where this indispensable prerequisite is 
attended to, that the ministers and members of one chris- 
tian denomination are at liberty to observe the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper in a church belonging to another 
community. But where this prerequisite is ensured, such 
occasional intercommunion seems not only lawful and 
expedient, but obligatory and imperative. 

In the ordinance of the Supper, the followers of the 
Lamb are admitted to a fellowship both with himself and 
with each other, which is peculiarly sacred, intimate, and 
endearing. And hence this ordinance is emphatically 
designated, ‘the communion. It is matter of regret, 
however, that so many christians are accustomed to con- 
ceive of christian and church communion as consisting 
chiefly, if not solely, in the joint observance of the sacra- 
ment of the Supper. There are other institutions and ser- 
vices in which they may hold mutual fellowship, and in all 
of which they ought to walk together in so far as they are 
agreed. And if they did so, how numerous and important 
are the services in which they would unite, and how few 
and unimportant in comparison are those in which they 
would be separated? An Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
and a Congregationalist minister could not co-operate in 
matters of church government; but to these matters their 
differences in opinion may be restricted; and if so, they 
ought in all other things to unite in practice. Not only 
might they meet together, as they now do, with signal 
advantage, to advocate the claims of Bible and Missionary, 
and of other religious or benevolent institutions, but they 
might occasionally interchange pulpits, and hold fellow- 
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ship in the holy eucharist, and in all the solemnities of 
religious worship. A Baptist and a Pedobaptist cannot 
have fellowship in the ordinance of baptism; but they 
may be equally attached to evangelical truth, and equally 
zealous for strictness of discipline; and their difference 
on one point need not separate them on all other matters; 
or, rather, it ought not to separate them in any ordinance 
or practice with respect to which their views are in unison. 

If this rule apply to the ministers of religion, it will 
apply also to churches and congregations. It is almost 
superfluous to add, that as a difference of sentiment on 
one point, or on a few points, ought not to prevent com- 
munion among ministers and organised societies in those 
other things about which they do not differ, still less 
ought it to prevent friendly intercourse or religious com- 
munion in private life among christians of different deno- 
minations. And if christians belonging to different 
congregations, or different denominations, instead of 
cherishing a sectarian and proselytising spirit, would 
cultivate frequent intercourse in prayer, and in those 
pious and philanthropic labours in which they might 
combine without any compromise of principle or con- 
science, they would soon find that it was both ‘ good and 
pleasant for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Besides the things already specified, there are many 
others in which ministers, and christians, and churches, 
differing in some subjects, might advantageously co-ope- 
rate or communicate with each other. Why might not 
they, for example, have occasional or regular meetings for 
devotional exercises, and for consultation relative to their 
common interests and duties, and for the dissemination 
of their common christianity ? 

Kiven where christians and churches are not necessi- 
tated to separate in some things by differences of sentiment, 
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regular and intimate intercourse may be rendered extremely 
difficult, or wholly impracticable, by geographical distance, 
or other physical obstacles. Surely, however, churches 
situate in different or distant regions, and thus precluded 
from personal intercourse, do not act in the social and 
sympathetic spirit of their religion if they have no inter- 
course whatever ; if they do not, by letters, or deputations, 
ask and impart information respecting each other's welfare, 
and do what they can to strengthen each other's hands in 
the work of their common Lord. 

The preceding observations will enable us to estimate 
the value of certain maxims bearing on the subject of 
christian unity, and with which the reader is probably not 
unacquainted. Somewhat more than twenty years ago, 
when a union betwixt two of the principal dissenting 
communities in Scotland began to be projected, (a union 
soon after auspiciously consummated,) it was a maxim 
strenuously inculcated on the one side—‘ No communion 
without union.’ Like some other aphorisms in religion 
and morals, this maxim is exceedingly vague and am- 
biguous, and may be regarded as proper or improper, 
according to the sense in which it is understood. If it 
mean, that religious communities ought to have no fellow- 
ship unless they are united, and know each other to be 
united in the faith of the gospel, the maxim is indisputably 
just, and highly important. But if it mean, and at the 
time referred to it was very generally understood to mean, 
that there ought to be no communion in preaching, or in 
the Lord’s Supper, or in any christian ordinance, except 
among churches which are agreed in church government, 
and incorporated into one association, the maxim, so far 
from being valuable or true, is directly repugnant to the 
scripture principle of christians walking together so far as 
they are agreed. 
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It is not a little remarkable, that within the last twelve- 
month a maxim exactly the reverse of that just mentioned 
has obtained considerable currency—‘ Co-operation with- 
out incorporation. This aphorism has the advantage of 
being comparatively clear and definite; and it is an 
aphorism on which religious communities, known to be 
at one on matters of doctrine, ought in certain circum- 
stances to act. But the great rule of walking together in 
so far as they are agreed, will impel them to proceed 
farther than this maxim suggests, or seems even to permit. 
If they are agreed in their views not only of doctrine but 
of ecclesiastical order and discipline, in these also they 
ought to co-operate ; in other words, they ought to coalesce 
into one general society, to incorporate. The alteration 
proposed on the maxim must therefore be regarded as a 
decided improvement—‘ Co-operation immediately, with 
a view to incorporation hereafter.’ 

In connexion with this topic it may be added, that the 
problem, How far the incorporation of churches—that 
is, the combination of particular societies under the super- 
intendence of one representative assembly—ought to be 
carried, is a problem which scripture does not determine. 
and which must be decided chiefly by considerations of 
expediency. It may be observed, however, that there are 
many who at this moment seem disposed to carry this 
incorporation to an undue and injurious extent. There 
are many, for example, who seem to imagine that if all, 
or almost all, the denominations of evangelical Presby- 
terians in Scotland were to coalesce, (a consummation 
not improbable,) it would be their interest and their duty 
to subject themselves to the control of one general assem- 
bly. Judging from experience, we may pretty confidently 
assert that such an arrangement would be the reverse of 
beneficial. A court so large, and invested with an authority 
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so extensive, would probably be a tyrannical one; it would 
be a most cumbrous engine for the transaction of business ; 
its proceedings would almost always be exceedingly dila- 
tory; and its decisions would probably be not seldom 
absurd or unjust. Were the consummation referred to 
realised, it would, in all probability, be more conducive 
to the great interests of truth, and righteousness, and 
freedom, if these churches were to form themselves into 
four or five sister communities, grouped as their local 
situation would suggest; disclaiming all authority over 
each other; but holding regular consultations by delegates 
or representatives. Arguing, indeed, either from the 
essential principles of human nature, or from the past 
history of nations and churches, it would seem that as 
the bulk of mankind become more enlightened, and better 
qualified of course for the exercise of power, they will 
claim a degree of influence incompatible with their exist- 
ence in the form of enormous masses, either political or 
ecclesiastical, and will naturally subdivide into smaller 
societies. ‘But I speak this by permission, and not of 
commandment. 

Is it seriously intended then, some will now ask, to 
recommend to all the christian communities in the king- 
dom, the immediate practical adoption of the principle of 
communion in all things in which they agree? The 
answer to this question seems abundantly obvious. If 
the principle be a scriptural one, the sooner it is adopted 
the better; nor can the adoption of it be postponed for a 
year or a month but guilt must attach to those who cause 
the delay. It is, however, equally obvious that the con- 
duct of men, to be acceptable to God, must be the result 
of enlightened conviction; and that till the office-bearers 
and members of a church are convinced of the scriptural 
authority of a principle, they ought not to act upon it. 
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But at present many are not persuaded that the principle 
in question is a scriptural one; and, therefore, what duty 
more immediately demands is this, That they who have 
doubts on the subject should set themselves instantly to 
the careful and honest investigation of it; and that they, 
whether ministers or private christians, who think that 
they have attained to more enlightened views than others, 
should endeavour to remove that ignorance and those 
prejudices on the part of weaker brethren, by which their 
own movements are probably cramped and impeded. 

Let us now try to picture to ourselves the spectacle 
which the church would exhibit, if the principle of co- 
operation and communion among christians were univer- 
sally, or even generally acted on; and the results which 
such co-operation and communion might be expected 
speedily to produce. 

And, first, it is evident that were such a state of things 
realised, the divisions of the church would be almost 
entirely healed, and her unity re-established. There 
would still exist distinct denominations; but whatever is 
most malignant and hurtful in such divisions would be 
exterminated. It could not perhaps be said that ‘ there 
was no longer Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, barbarian and Scythian, bond and free; but 
it might be said that ‘they were all one in Christ Jesus,’ 
and that ‘ Christ was all, and in all.’ There might still 
be the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Congregation- 
alist, and the Methodist; the Baptist and the Pedobaptist; 
the Voluntary and the advocate of Establishments; but 
they would be perceived to belong to one heavenly com- 
munity, and would be separated by a distinct line of 
demarcation from ‘the world of the ungodly. Amid 
complexional differences, which would impart to them 
variety and beauty rather than deformity, they would 
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exhibit conspicuously a family likeness ; and the influence 
of their common christianity, though slightly modified 
by their individual peculiarities, would be unequivocally 
stamped on them all. 


‘Varied in all, and yet in all the same.’ 
‘Non omnibus facies eadem, nec tamen diversa.’ 


What has been said in reference to the worshippers in the 
celestial sanctuary, and will be fully realised only in them, 
would thus be in no small degree exemplified also in the 
worshippers on earth:— 


‘Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their hearts are one.’ 


In the next place, the union now described, imperfect 
confessedly as it might be, would yet afford a glorious 
proof of the truth and divinity of the gospel of Christ—a 
proof far more satisfactory than would be afforded by that 
absolute uniformity or identity of sentiment among chris- 
tians, after which some good men have so fondly, but so 
preposterously sighed. Absolute uniformity, indeed, so 
far from affording a strong proof, or any proof at all, of 
the truth of christianity, would afford strong ground for 
suspecting that it was a ‘cunningly devised fable, or 
that, even if true, the Son of God had no longer any dis- 
ciples on earth. It would prove that christianity, instead 
of invigorating and expanding, paralysed completely the 
| human faculties; that it bereft men, and was intended 
to bereave them, of the powers of thought and reasoning; 
| since, if they think and reason at all, they cannot be 
| expected in the present state to think exactly alike. 
\ But if, under the influence of the gospel, the followers of 
Christ were prevailed on to walk together so far as they 
were agreed, never extending their separation in prac- 
tice beyond the limits of their differences in sentiment, 
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they would afford a proof of the truth and efficacy of 
their religion, plain and palpable, and which even the 
irreligious could hardly fail to appreciate. It would be 
perceived that they loved each other with an unearthly 
affection—an affection ardent and disinterested, and which 
could surmount the most formidable obstacles; not with 
that sectarian attachment which is limited to those who 
think and act in all things like the individual himself, 
and which is usually combined with no little enmity 
towards all who think and act differently. It would be 
perceived, that where they separated, it was not from 
caprice or jealousy, but with reluctance and grief, and 
only in obedience to the high and peremptory require- 
ments of principle and conscience. Their conduct would 
thus exhibit a most attractive combination of holiness 
and charity, of conscientiousness and forbearance; a 
most instructive exemplification of that ‘wisdom which 
is from above, the first attribute of which is purity, and 
the second peaceableness—an exemplification likely to 
produce the happiest results. While their separation, in 
certain things, evinced on the one hand a scrupulous 
regard for the divine authority; their union, on the other, 
would be so conspicuous as in a great measure to absorb 
their differences, and to realise the object of their Saviour’s 
intercessory prayer, that ‘his disciples might be all one 
in him and in the Father; that the world might believe 
that the Father had sent him.’ 

But, thirdly, if such would probably be the beneficial 
effect of the conduct under consideration on those who 
were without, it would exert also a most salutary influence 
on those who were within. It would soon diminish their 
remaining differences, and pave the way for their consoli- 
dation in a more perfect union. Considering the pro- 
bable inequalities of the faculties and attainments of the 
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saints in heaven, it may appear somewhat problematical 
whether differences of sentiment will even there be wholly 
unknown. Such differences, indeed, seem necessarily to 
imply some degree not only of uncertainty and imperfec- 
tion, but of misapprehension and mistake, and would 
appear, therefore, to be incompatible with a state in which 
‘that which is perfect is come, and that which is partial 
is done away; and in which the saint shall ‘know, even 
as he is known.’ One thing, however, is certain, that it 
is absurd to expect that such differences will be altogether 
unknown in any state of the church on earth, not except- 
ing even her millennial condition. But, notwithstanding 
the useful purposes to which they are rendered subser- 
vient, they are an evil in themselves; the fewer they are 
in number, and the less in magnitude, the better; and in 
proportion as christians of all parties approach nearer to 
the truth, they will approach nearer to each other; and 
their differences will diminish both in number and mag- 
nitude. Now, what can be better adapted to accomplish 
these effects, than to act on the principle here explained 
and recommended? Let them be united in affection, and 
walk together in the things in which they agree, and there 
will be ‘great searchings of heart’ on account of those 
things in which they are compelled to separate. Separa- 
tion will then be felt to be a source not of pleasure, but 
of anguish. Truth, also, will have a much better chance 
to gain the victory over every remaining error; for it will 
be examined with comparative candour, as emanating not 
from rivals or enemies, but from friends and brethren. 
Such would be the natural tendency of co-operation 
and communion among christians, to facilitate the progress 
of truth, and to accelerate a more perfect union. But our 
expectation that these would be the auspicious results, 
rests on something more than the natural tendency of 
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things. Natural tendency would infallibly be reinforced 
by supernatural influence. Christians would then occupy 
that position, in which, if scripture be true, the misappre- 
hensions which divide them would be dissipated by divine 
illumination. They would be complying with the precept 
which enjoins them, ‘ Whereto they have already attained 
to walk by the same rule, to mind the same thing; and 
‘the God of love and peace’ would not be tardy to fulfil 
the promise of ‘ revealing to them the things about which 
they were variously minded.’ 

If the leading positions of this Essay be accordant with 
scripture, it will follow that there has been something 
fearfully wrong—‘ that there is utterly a fault’ in the sen- 
timents and practice of various religious communities in 
this country. This remark, like many of the preceding 
observations, is intended to apply more especially to the 
churches in Scotland; for, whatever may be our superiority, 
in some respects, over our dissenting brethren in England, 
it hardly admits of dispute, that they have decidedly the 
advantage in regard to clear views and scriptural conduct 
in matters of church-fellowship. Much has lately been 
spoken and written, in this part of the island, respecting 
the sole headship of Christ, and the rights and privileges 
of his people; and, unquestionably, much has lately been 
done towards the dissemination of more accurate views on 
these important subjects, and on the kindred subject of 
the right of every man to profess and practice his religion, 
without being subjected on account of it to any pecuniary 
mulct, or any political disability. This last right forms a 
branch of natural or civil liberty ; but clear and correct as 
may be the ideas which have lately begun to be generally 
entertained regarding it, yet, at the risk of giving offence, 
it may be affirmed, that of christian or religious liberty, 
in the strict sense of the term, ideas the most crude have 
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long been, and still are, extensively prevalent. We speak 
of Jesus Christ as the only head and king of the church, 
and of the power entrusted to its office-bearers as being 
ministerial or executive, not legislative. We disclaim all 
authority to add to his enactments; and we regard it as 
one of the most impious assumptions of ‘the man of sin’ 
that he arrogates this authority; that ‘as God, he sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.’ 
But have there not been Protestants who have virtually, 
if not avowedly, claimed the power of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion—who have added (unintentionally, it may be hoped, ) 
to the terms of ministerial and christian communion pre- 
scribed by Christ himself, refusing to recognise as chris- 
tian ministers persons whom, it was allowed, he recog- 
nised, and demanding as qualifications for his table more 
than he demands ? 

The fact now stated may be mortifying, but to those 
who are conversant with the history of the church, it will 
not seem surprising; for almost every age presents in- 
stances of similar ignorance and error. The injunction 
of the departing Redeemer—‘ Go into all the world, and 
preach the good news to every creature, is abundantly 
plain and explicit ; and yet for nearly three centuries after 
the Reformation, the Protestant churches, with a few 
inconsiderable exceptions, made no effort to fulfil this 
injunction, and seemed scarcely aware of its existence. 
The declaration of the apostle, disclaiming the aid of 
‘carnal weapons, is not obscure; and yet, for fifteen 
centuries, the majority of professing christians have not 
hesitated to avail themselves of force, when in their power, 
for the propagation or support of their religion. ‘These 
are specimens of inattention and apathy, or of ignorance 
and misapprehension, which we contemplate with amaze- 
ment and regret. But whatever be the complacency with 
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which we survey our own attainments, let us not imagine 
that we are exempt from all such omissions and mistakes. 
Such are the fulness and riches of scripture, that there 
are many important principles in it—some of them pro- 
bably at no great distance from the surface—which remain 
yet to be discovered; and such is the weakness of the 
human mind, and such its inaptitude to discern spiritual 
things, that even the wisest and best of men labour under 
much ignorance and many misapprehensions. It is, then, 
eminently probable, that there are opinions entertained, 
and practices followed by christians, and by christian 
churches in the present age, which at no distant period 
will be viewed with emotions of wonder and sorrow, 
similar to those with which we survey the former apathy 
of the Protestant churches to the spiritual miseries of 
heathen nations. What those opinions and practices are, 
is a question which well deserves attentive consideration— 
a question to which, of course, it would be presumptuous 
to undertake to give a full answer; but without much 
presumption, we may rank among them the sentiments 
and conduct of many churches in reference to christian 
union and fellowship. 


Against the preceding views and reasonings numerous 
objections—some of them not destitute of plausibility— 
will be urged. If time and other circumstances had per- 
mitted, it might have been proper to consider these 
objections at some length; but as this is impracticable, I 
shall advert only to a few of the more specious. 

1. It has been said that the New Testament enjoins 
on christians perfect unanimity of sentiment, and that it 
seems to enjoin this unanimity as necessary to the unity 
of the church, and to fellowship among its members. But, 
not to recur to what has already been said respecting the 
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antecedent improbability of this unity and fellowship being 
suspended on a moral impossibility, it may be observed, 
that if absolute unanimity of sentiment be prescribed 
as necessary to these objects, scripture must contradict 
itself; for it has been shown, that it permits a difference 
of opinion on some points among christians, and enjoins 
mutual forbearance. It may be observed farther, that in 
some passages where union is mentioned, the union 
spoken of is union of heart rather than of opinion ; and 
that in others, where unity of opinion is referred to, it is 
recommended, not as an indispensable prerequisite to 
fellowship among christians, but as an attainment which: 
like perfection in holiness, ought to be the incessant 
object of their desires, their prayers, and their efforts. 
Of the primitive church at Jerusalem, it is said that ‘ the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul;’ or, literally, ‘were one heart and one soul.’ 
It is probable, that at the period referred to, differences 
of opinion had not yet appeared; but the union described 
seems to have been a union chiefly of affection and love ; 
for in illustration of it, it is added, ‘ Neither said any of 
them that ought of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common. It was the 
prayer of Paul for the members of the church at Rome— 
“Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to 
be like-minded one toward another according to Christ 
Jesus; that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But 
this prayer follows and precedes an earnest exhortation 
to forbearance and love; and if forbearance and love be 
exercised—if, as is intimated in the context, christians, 
- like their master, seek to please not themselves, but 
‘every one his neighbour, for his good to edification,’ 
they will be able, in virtue of their union in the vital 
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truths of their religion, to ‘ glorify God with one mind, 
or soul, and ‘ with one mouth,’ with concord both in sen- 
timent and language. To the Corinthians, says the same 
apostle, ‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions,’ or schisms, ‘ among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.’* The contentions and divi- 
sions which prevailed in the church at Corinth, originated 
not in differences of opinion respecting the truths of 
christianity, but in extravagant predilections for particu- 
lar teachers. This is the evil against which the entreaty 
of the apostle is directed. Allowing a united attachment 
to Jesus Christ, and to the cardinal doctrines of the gos- 
pel, to be the remedy prescribed for the cure of this evil, 
it will not follow that absolute unanimity in reference to 
every article of belief is necessary as a ground of church- 
fellowship ; for, if so, absolute holiness and sinless per- 
fection must be equally requisite; since they too are en- 
joined in peremptory terms on all the Saviour’s disciples. 
Indeed, if any such principle as that alluded to had been 
inculcated in any part of the Bible, it might well have 
staggered and confounded us; but especially must it have 
had this effect, if it appeared in a letter in which those 
who knew an idol to be an utter nonentity, and those who 
believed it to possess some sort of supernatural power, 
are required to live together in peace and concord. Similar 
to the passage just quoted, is the beautiful and affectionate 
exhortation to the Philippians : ‘If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my 
joy, that ye be like-minded ; having the same love, being 
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of one accord, of one mind. Or, as it is rendered and 
paraphrased by Dr Doddridge: ‘In this view I am desirous, 
beyond expression, that ye may all be unanimous, main- 
taining the same love, however your sentiments, and, in 
some instances, your practice may be divided; still having 
your souls joined together, and all their ardour combined 
in attending to the one great thing, which ought to be 
the leading concern of every christian—the advancement 
of vital, practical holiness.’ 

2. It may be objected that the scheme here recom- 
mended proceeds on the principle that there are certain 
truths in scripture which are essential, and others which 
are not essential. But this, it has been said, is a principle 
utterly unwarrantable; and a principle which, even if 
conceded, could not be employed as a rule of conduct, 
since the scripture furnishes no infallible test by which to 
distinguish the one class of truths from the other. This 
objection introduces toa field of much interesting and 
profitable discussion; but, tempting as is the topic, it is 
necessary to pass it over with a very hasty survey. 

It may be observed, however, in the first place, that in 
the different opinions which have been entertained on the 
distinction referred to, we have a curious and instructive 
exemplification of the common adage, that ‘extremes 
often meet.’ ‘To those who are conversant with the great 
controversy between Protestants and the members of the 
church of Rome, it must be known, that while the latter 
deny the distinction, great importance was at one time 
attached to it by the former; and, accordingly, it is vindi- 
cated most triumphantly, and at great length, in Chilling- 
worth’s inestimable treatise: ‘ The Religion of Protestants 
a Safe Way to Salvation.’ Strange, however, as it may 
well appear, the distinction was denied by several writers 
in Scotland during the last century, who have laid 
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claim to superior strictness and orthodoxy. Those who 
have admitted it, have been charged with lax and unscrip- 
tural notions; and a formal condemnation of it may be 
found in what are called the ‘Testimonies’ emitted by 
some most respectable denominations of christians. 

Secondly, It seems but candid to allow, that the dis- 
tinction has not always been expressed in terms the most 
happy or unexceptionable ; and this has occurred partly 
through culpable carelessness, and partly through the 
unavoidable poverty of human language. When it is 
asserted that some things in religion are fundamental, 
* vital, and essential, and that others are not—that some 
are of primary, and others only of secondary or subor- 
dinate importance, the inference is apt to be drawn, that 
it is intended to represent the latter as being of no impor- 
tance whatever; and more especially is this impression 
likely to be conveyed, if these latter are characterised by 
such epithets as circumstantial, non-essential, &c. But 
the fact is, that there is no christian doctrine, or institute, 
or precept, that is absolutely unimportant, or even of little 
importance. The statutes of God are all more precious 
than gold. None, it may be charitably hoped, whose 
authority is entitled to any weight, ever meant, in employ- 
ing the distinction, to insinuate that anything in religion 
is of small importance. The idea to be conveyed is, that 
while there are some facts and truths in christianity which, 
in ordinary cases, must be known and believed in order 
to salvation, there are others which, though conducive to 
edification and comfort, are not thus essential ; ignorance 
of which, or the misapprehension of which, is not incom- 
patible with a state of grace. 

Thirdly, The distinction, when thus explained, seems 
so evident as to be altogether incontrovertible; and the 
denial of it will lead to consequences the most appalling ; 
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and of which, obvious though they be, the persons making 
the denial are little aware. If there be no essential truths 
/in christianity—none, the belief of which is necessary to 
/ salvation—it will follow, contrary to the peremptory de 
clarations of scripture, that men may be saved without 
faith. On the other hand, if all truths are thus essential, 
_ it will follow, that no man has yet been saved, and that 
- no man is ever likely to be saved; for it hardly admits of 
dispute, that no man has ever yet known and believed, 
and that no man, at least on earth, is likely to know and 
believe all the facts and principles of christianity without 
a single exception. Whether, then, we can distinguish — 
\ them or not, there are in religion certain things which 
\are essential to salvation, and others which are not thus 
essential, though, in their proper place, they too may be 
of great value and importance. 

In the fourth place, allowing that the distinction can- 
not be drawn with unerring precision, it will not follow, 
either that it is purely imaginary, or that the principle 
implied in it is one on which it would be uniformly impos- 
sible or unwarrantable to act. The colours of the rainbow 
run into each other, so that no human eye can determine 
with infallible accuracy where one ends and another begins. 
But does it follow from this, that we are unable to dis- 
tinguish red from green, or that to make the distinction 
is of no practical utility? The night and the day are 
divided by the twilight, which partakes of the nature of 
both. But does it follow from this, that there is no dif- 
ference between light and darkness, or that it would be 
as safe and agreeable for a man to walk in the night as 
in the day? Something similar holds in religion. There 
are truths which, in reference to our powers of perception, 
occupy an intermediate position between those which are 
fundamental and those which are not; we know not 
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whether to class them among the former or the latter. 
But there are others, with respect to which we feel no 
such perplexity, and with respect to which it is of high 
importance to make the distinction. 

It may be remarked, fifthly, that the distinction in 
question is one which, in general, may be ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. Christianity 
is the revelation of a remedy for the spiritual maladies of 
mankind; and hence it follows, that its vital doctrines 
must all be intimately connected with the remedy. In 
-order, then, to determine whether an individual possesses 
/ that knowledge which is indispensable to salvation, the 
great question evidently is, Has he correct and affect- 
ing views of his personal guilt and depravity, of the 
character and work of the Saviour, and of the nature of 
the christian salvation as a scheme not only of forgive- 
ness but of moral renovation? Do his views impel him 
to disclaim all self-dependence—to rely humbly on the 
atoning sacrifice of the Son of God for pardon—to look 
to him for deliverance from the pollution as well as the 
punishment of sin—to love him, and to live to him? If 
so, we are warranted to regard him as a true believer, and 
bound to receive him in that capacity. Nor is it incon- 
sistent with these statements to add, that there may be 
truths, or views of truths, which are essential to one man 
and not to another, in consequence of the diversity of 
their means and privileges; and that it is essential to 
the character of a christian, to receive with docility every 
doctrine distinctly discerned by him to be a doctrine of 
Christ, and to aim at a cordial compliance with every 
requirement clearly perceived to be a commandment of 
Christ. 

Still farther, it may be observed, that the very persons 
who reprobate the distinction between those things in 
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religion which are essential and those which are not, vir- 
tually recognise it, and act upon it. In admitting to the 
communion of the church, these persons universally, or 
almost universally, demand as a necessary qualification, 
what they are accustomed to designate a competent mea- 
sure of Christian knowledge. They assume, then, that 
there are things in christianity necessary to be known, 
and things not thus necessary. Now, by what criterion 
do they ascertain that exact amount of knowledge which 
constitutes a competent measure ? If an applicant, whose 
attainments were exceedingly slender, gave satisfying 
proof that he possessed the faith and love of Christ, 
would they reject him? And if not, on what ground do 
they receive him? Let them answer these, and some 
other kindred queries equally obvious, and they will solve 
all the difficulties connected with the distinction which 
they condemn. And not only so; they will also go far to 
demonstrate that all who bear office in the church are 
compelled to act upon the distinction in their ecclesias- 
tical managements. 

On this objection it may be observed, finally, that we 
may see the Divine wisdom in withholding what many are 
apt to desiderate—a catalogue of necessary or essential 
truths. Not to insist on the extreme difficulty, perhaps 
the absolute impossibility, of furnishing such a catalogue, 
from the circumstance that some truths may be necessary 
in one case, which are not necessary in another; but 
assuming the possibility of such a catalogue, what would 
have been its probable effect ? From the inevitable ambi- 
guity of human language, the terms employed in it would 
have been susceptible of various interpretations ; and 
thus we might have been even more at a loss than we are 
now to determine what is indispensable or essential. 
And again, if such a catalogue had been furnished, men 
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would naturally have fixed their attention almost exclu- 
sively on it, and would have undervalued and disregarded 
every thing else in scripture, and consequently would 
have undervalued and disregarded much that was ‘ profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.’ Instead of providing us with an enu- 
meration of essential articles, the great Prophet of the 
church has chosen ‘ a more excellent way.’ Such descrip- 
tions are given of these necessary things, and such sig- 
natures of their grandeur and importance are visibly im- 
pressed on them, that we may easily make a sufficiently 
near approximation towards an accurate list of them, 
while at the same time the most powerful incentives are 
afforded to induce us to study the whole body of christian 
truth, and to comply with the whole system of christian 
institutes and precepts. Here is a medicine, some of the 
ingredients of which are indispensable to the restoration 
of health, and the prolongation of life; but though all of 
them may not be thus indispensable, all of them are 
beneficial, conducive to strength and comfort. Let every 
- man take the whole, or as much of it as he can, and he 
may rest assured that he takes all that is essential, much 
in addition that is salutary, and nothing at all that is 
injurious. Here, then, as in other instances, ‘ the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than man.’ What at first seems 
a desideratum and a deformity in his work, is found on 
accurate examination to be an advantage and an excel- 
lence. Let us mark, therefore, with devout gratitude and 
admiration, his wisdom and kindness in what he has with- 
held as well as in what he has communicated. ‘ The law 
of the Lord is perfect.’ 

In reference to the objection now examined, and to 
some others which remain to be discussed, it may not be 
irrelevant to remark, that the design of this Essay requires 
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us to determine, not what are the indispensable qualifica- 
tions either of the members or the office-bearers of the 
church; but, simply, what is the treatment to which they 
are entitled from their brethren in the Lord. When this 
circumstance is considered, it will perhaps be thought 
that an undue space has been allotted to the preceding 
objection, since that objection does not apply exclusively 
to the scheme of union here reeommended. An adequate 
apology for what may be deemed unnecessary prolixity, 
may be found in the intrinsic importance of the topic, and 
in the ignorance and misconceptions which still prevail 
respecting it. 

3. I now proceed to a third objection which may be 
urged against the principle of union advocated in the pre- 
ceding pages. That principle, it may be alleged, requires 
us to sanction error and sin. It requires us to receive 
into the church, and to retain in it, persons holding 
notions, and following practices, which to us appear 
unscriptural and pernicious. ‘This is an objection which 
has been frequently urged against the system of what is 
called ‘ free communion, and by many excellent persons 
it is regarded as perfectly unanswerable. It deserves 
attention, as affording a curious and instructive example 
of that verbal ambiguity by which almost every question in 
religion has been less or more perplexed; and as showing 
that even acute and vigorous intellects are often swayed 
by the sound rather than the sense of words. 

In reply to this objection, it may be observed, first, 
that the principle against which it is directed, does not 
require us to tolerate any opinion or practice inconsistent 
with vital godliness; for it does not require us to receive 
into the church, or retain in it, any who fail to give satis- 
fying evidence of saintship. But, in the next place, 
opinions and actions are morally good, bad, or indifferent. 
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Those belonging to the first class are the proper objects, 
not of forbearance but of approbation; those belonging 
to the last are not the legitimate objects of either senti- 
ment; and, therefore, nothing but what is supposed to be 
erroneous or sinful is the just object of forbearance or 
toleration. Hence it follows, that, in the strict sense of 
the term, forbearance, so far from implying approbation or 
sanction, implies the reverse. It implies that the opinion 
or practice in reference to which it is exercised, is regarded 
as less or more criminal; but that it does not involve such 
an amount of criminality as to render the individual 
holding or following it, deserving of expulsion from a 
christian society. ‘This forbearance is not only perfectly 
compatible with the employment of all legitimate means 
for convincing and reclaiming our erring brother, but if 
exercised from christian motives, it will irresistibly insti- 
gate to the assiduous and affectionate employment of all 
such means. It must be observed yet farther, that even 
those who argue the most fiercely, or who declaim the 
most loudly, against forbearance, are necessitated to prac- 
tise it. Perfection is not the attainment of humanity in 
the present world; and choose what church they may, the 
persons, referred to will not find in it a single member 
who is not chargeable with misconceptions and errors in 
opinion, and with sinful infirmities of temper and conduct. 
Forbearance, then, they must exercise, if they are to be 
connected with a christian church at all; and the only 
question is, How far may forbearance be carried? In 
answer to this question, no consistent or intelligible prin- 
ciple has yet been propounded but that here recommended ; 
and that is, to extend our forbearance just as far as Jesus 
Christ extends his, and no farther—to receive all whom 
he receives, and none else. 

In taking leave of this objection, it may not be unin- 
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structive to add a supplementary remark relative to the 
confused notions entertained by many on the subject of 
forbearance, and to the vague sense in which the term is 
often employed. Frequentlyin works of religious biography 
we meet with the statement, ‘He could not tolerate error 
or sin. This statement is intended to be highly lauda- 
tory; but from the ambiguity of the principal term, it 
may express either a high compliment or a_ severe 
censure. If it be intended to intimate that the person 
spoken of could not witness error without striving to 
reclaim from it, or sin without testifying fearlessly but 
affectionately against it, it describes the character of a 
christian at once ‘merciful and faithful,’ and eminently 
resembling the Saviour. But if the statement be intended— 
and often it has been intended—to convey the idea that 
the person described would not tolerate in the church 
those who held opinions which seemed to him in the 
slightest degree mistaken, however unquestionable their 
personal piety, it is descriptive, not of an eminent saint, 
but of an ignorant and odious bigot. 

4. But would not the system now recommended con- 
vert the church that should attempt to act on it, into a 
scene of perpetual strife and confusion? There might 
thus be introduced into it individuals who differed from 
the office-bearers, and from the majority of the members, 
on many topics which agitate and divide the religious 
world,— baptism, ecclesiastical establishments, church 
government, covenanting, not to speak of doctrinal topics 
perhaps still more important. And thus, too, persons 
might be occasionally admitted to preach who might 
openly assail the recognised principles of the society, or 
bring in privily their own sectarian peculiarities. 

In answering this objection, it may not be impertinent 
to remind the reader of what was before explicitly ad- 
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mitted—that in the present divided state of opinion, a 
complete amalgamation of religious parties is not to be 
expected; that the diversity of sentiment which exists 
respecting various questions of ecclesiastical order and 
discipline necessitates the continuance of separate, though 
not hostile, associations; and that every christian, and 
every christian teacher, will naturally connect himself 
with that society with whose sentiments on these matters 
his own coincide. And hence it follows, that the inter- 
mixture of persons of discordant sentiments in the same 
society, which is assumed in the objection, would be 
realised only to a very limited extent. 

In the next place, it must not be forgotten, not even 
for a moment, that the system objected to requires the 
admission into the church of none but those who give 
eredible evidence of saintship; and, consequently, whatever 
minor differences may divide its members, they must be 
united in cardinal truths, in ‘holding the Head.’ Now, 
granting that, from the infirmity of human nature, there 
may be some danger of these minor differences producing 
strife and confusion, these unhappy consequences will 
not follow, provided the members of the church attend to 
the inspired injunctions and expostulations, delivered for 
the very purpose of regulating their conduct in reference 
to such differences: ‘Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. And thou, 
why dost thou judge thy brother? and thou, why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother?’ Let these apostolic 
directions and cautions be attended to, and not only will 
the evil apprehended from diversities of opinion be 
averted ; these diversities, though painful, and, in some 
respects, prejudicial, will produce good as well as evil. 
They will promote the humility, the faith, and the love of 
those among whom they are tolerated; for they will check 
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that propensity to dictation and tyranny in religion which 
seems natural to men; they will turn the attention of the 
members of the church from things comparatively insig- 
nificant to those vital truths which form ‘the core of the ° 
gospel,’ and to the truths immediately contiguous to these; 
and thus they will augment knowledge, invigorate faith, 
and promote holiness. They will afford scope for the 
exercise, and supply materials for the nourishment of 
brotherly love; and they will pave the way for farther 
harmony, by predisposing the mind for the admission of 
evidence, and for the reception of more abundant com- 
munications of illuminating influence. 

It may be allowable to add, that if the apostolical direc- 
tions now referred to be forgotten even in a church 
where there prevails unanimity of sentiment on almost all 
minor, as well as on all essential points, consequences little 
less deplorable than intestine strife are likely to ensue. 
The members will be in imminent hazard of sinking 
down into a state of spiritual apathy and inaction; and 
instead of the expansive charity of the gospel, they will 
be apt to cherish a feeling of unchristian dislike towards 
almost every other branch of the christian family. 

After the remarks already made, it will not be difficult 
to dispose of that part of the objection which relates to 
the occasional employment of ministers belonging to 
other denominations, and entertaining sentiments on 
some points regarded as not wholly accordant with scrip- 
ture. Let it be recollected, that the principles here 
defended require, or rather we should say permit, the 
employment of none but those who are believed to be 
ministers sanctioned by Christ himself; that is, of persons 
possessed of undoubted piety, of a competent portion of 
talent and learning, of prudence, humility, and charity, 
and who are sincerely attached to the grand peculiarities 
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of the gospel. Such persons, it need scarcely be added, 
if invited to officiate occasionally for brethren of other 
christian denominations, are not likely to ‘ abuse their 
power in the gospel’ by unnecessarily obtruding their 
own peculiarities, or by unnecessarily assailing the pecu- 
liarities of others. Common sense and honourable feel- 
ing, not to say christian courtesy and prudence, will lead 
them to direct the attention of their hearers on such occa- 
sions to themes more appropriate and more useful for 
edifying—to the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, and 
‘the weightier matters of the law.’ | 

It is readily allowed, at the same time, that it may 
often be difficult to draw the line of demarcation between 
those ministers who are worthy, and those who are not 
worthy, of being invited to such intercommunion. Buta 
difficulty precisely parallel meets us in many other 
instances, both in religion and in the ordinary business 
of life. Of the candidates for church-membership who 
agree with us on all minor points of ecclesiastical order, 
many give but doubtful evidence of faith, and love, and ho- 
liness; so that it is often extremely difficult to say whether 
or not they ought to be admitted ; and a similar difficulty 
may be experienced in judging of qualifications for office. 
In the view of Omniscience, the worthy and the unworthy 
are separated by a line discerned infallibly, at a single 
glance; but to human vision this line is often so faint as 
to be almost indiscernible. In such cases, however, if 
they whose province it is to decide, decide according to 
the best of their judgment, they scruple not to act on 
their decision, though they well know that they are liable 
to be mistaken. 

Exactly similar in kind, and not greater in degree, is 
the difficulty we have to encounter in determining the 
question of occasional intercommunion with ministers of 
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other denominations. Of many of them we may ‘stand 
in doubt,’ they occupy an intermediate position between 
the obviously qualified and the obviously incompetent ; 
and we know not whether to regard them as ‘haying 
taken the honour of office to themselves,’ or as ‘ called of 
God.’ In such instances we must just do the best we can 
to form a correct judgment, and act accordingly. Can it 
be necessary to add, that it would be preposterous to infer 
from the occasional, or even the frequent, occurrence of 
cases thus ambiguous and perplexing, that we ought to 
have no fellowship with other ministers of the same com- 
munity? As well might we affirm, that there is no 
distinction between living and inanimate substances, 
between animals and vegetables, because there are 
zoophytes—objects which naturalists know not whether 
to class with the former or the latter, as they seem to 
possess the properties of both. Of the teachers belonging 
to other societies, there may be some who are so glaringly 
deficient in talent or information, in prudence, or orthodoxy, 
or piety, that we feel persuaded they are prophets whom 
Jesus Christ has not sent. If such be our persuasion, let 
us not ‘bid them God speed.’ Let us countenance no 
man in any undertaking farther than we believe him to 
be countenanced of heaven. But there may be many of 
them of whom we have no doubts whatever; their labours 
may be stamped by unequivocal marks of divine appro- 
bation; and though we deem them mistaken on some 
points, they may be vastly superior in almost all minis- 
terial gifts and qualifications to many belonging to the 
society with which we are more immediately connected. 
If so, it will be at our peril if we virtually forbid them, 
because in all things they follow not with us; or ifyhaving 
the opportunity, we refuse to own and to honour them as 

‘good ministers of Jesus Christ, and as faithful ‘; stewards 


of the mysteries of God.’ é 
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5. It may be objected, that the scheme proposed in the 
preceding pages would relax the discipline of the church, 
and aggravate one of the most fearful calamities that has 
ever befallen her—impurity of communion. Must not 
jurisdiction and privilege be reciprocal? But how is it 
possible for any society to exercise a vigilant superinten- 
dence over those who are not permanent members? And 
if the gates of a church are to be opened for the admission 
of strangers to occasional fellowship, will it not inevitably 
happen that many doubtful and many unworthy charac- 
ters must be received? ‘The partition wall which ought 
ever to separate the church from the world will thus be 
undermined ; and the former, instead of being composed 
exclusively of the sheep and lambs of ‘the good Shep- 
herd,’ will become a motley multitude, like the flocks of 
the patriarch—‘ ringstraked, speckled, and spotted.’ 

This objection has frequently been urged against the 
system of ‘free, or ‘open communion ;’ and it is not im- 
probable that some communities, who have adopted and 
acted on that system, may have received strangers to 
occasional fellowship with undue facility, and may thus 
have created a prejudice against the principle on which 
they based their practice. But of all the objections ad- 
vanced against that principle, that now mentioned is the 
most futile and inept. The truth is, that that principle 
is a two-edged sword; for while it requires us to admit 
to the privileges of the church all whom Christ receives 
—that is, all genuine christians—it requires us to refuse 
and to exclude all others. And what more reasonable 
than that, in this instance, as in. every other, we should 
imitate the example of Christ? If the sacramental table 
in the church with which we are more immediately con- 
nected, “be the table not of this or that man, or party of 
men, but the Lord’s table,’ what more reasonable than 
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that ‘it should be open to the Lord’s guests, and appro- 
priate to them?’ And if this principle be applicable to 
the private members of the church, will it not equally 
apply to office-bearers ? 

From this principle it follows, as a necessary corollary, 
that jurisdiction and privilege are reciprocal; that no man 
is entitled even to occasional communion in any church 
who does not, to a certain extent, submit to its control. 
To that privilege he is admitted only in ,consequence of 
his personal piety being known to those who administer 
its affairs, or in consequence of being satisfactorily attested 
to them by others in whose faithfulness and discernment 
confidence can safely be reposed. If, then, by any mis- 
conduct, he bring his piety into just suspicion, or in any 
way act unsuitably to his christian profession, he forfeits 
the privilege to which he had been admitted, and can 
re-establish his claim to it only by decisive evidence of 
repentance and reformation. 

The objection under immediate examination may be 
regarded as a proof that the principles here advocated are 
as yet very generally misapprehended ; for so far from it 
being their natural tendency, or their necessary effect, to 
relax the discipline and impair the purity of the church, 
they would, if honestly and fearlessly acted on, produce 
results directly the reverse. They would elevate the stan- 
dard of qualification for church membership, and would 
compel almost all parties in the northern division of the 
island to expel from their fellowship many who are now 
retained in it. Not to speak of those communities in 
which gross heresy is tolerated, and discipline systemati- 
cally neglected, is there not a considerable proportion of 
the members of almost every evangelical denomination 
who are irregular in their attendance on the sanctuary— 
who neglect entirely, or perform but seldom, the duties of 
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domestic devotion—who ‘mind earthly things;’ and who, 
instead of ‘keeping themselves unspotted from the world, 
conform frequently to its corrupt maxims and practices ? 
‘These are not the spots of God’s children; and it may 
contribute to soften prejudice against the principles here 
pleaded for, to repeat, that if they were faithfully acted 
on, few such persons would be found within the pale of 
our churches. But the fact is, that more than one deno- 
mination in our country have erred by being rigid where 
they should have been tolerant, and lax where they should 
have been strict. They have been rigid in matters of 
doctrine and opinion—that is, in things obscure and dif- 
ficult; and they have been lax in matters of practice and 
discipline—that is, in things comparatively plain and 
clear. And it is not by persisting in this procedure, but 
by reversing it, that they will promote the purity and 
unity of the church. Much, then, as intercommunion 
among all christians is to be desired, it is not desirable 
that intercommunion among all christian denominations 
should be commenced, unless they first agree on the sub- 
stance, at least, of a common system of discipline to be 
fearlessly and scrupulously enforced. 

Some such condition, it need scarcely be added, is not 
only perfectly compatible with the principles of union 
and communion defended in this Essay, but indispensable 
to insure a pure and efficient application of them. In 
farther corroboration of these principles, a fact may here 
be adverted to, which might have been more appro- 
priately introduced before, but which is too important to 
be omitted altogether, as it may contribute powerfully to 
recommend them in some quarters, while it is not likely 
to excite a prejudice against them in any. These prin- 
ciples were virtually recognised by the venerable Ebenezer 
Erskine and his associates, who left the Church of Scot- 
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land a century ago ; and the practice here recommended, as 
sanctioned by these principles, is merely an extension of 
the practice which they avowed themselves prepared to 
pursue. They declared unequivocally, that they were 
ready to hold communion with all the pious members 
and faithful ministers of that church, from which, or 
rather from the corrupt majority of which, they seceded. 
It will naturally occur to almost every reader, that there 
are at present many churches in our country, both Pres- 
byterian and Congregational, far more pure in doctrine 
and discipline than the Church of Scotland was then, or 
ever has been; and that it is a better reason for holding 
fellowship with ministers and private individuals, that 
they belong to the church of Christ, than that they belong 
to any section of professing christians. 


Several topics both interesting and important have 
been unavoidably omitted; and several discussions and 
illustrations would require to be greatly condensed. Alto- 
gether, the Essay is much longer than was wished, or 
intended; but I may say with a popular author, ‘I send 
a long letter, because I have not time for a short one. 
In sending it to the press in such circumstances, and in 
the company of such associates, I seem to myself guilty 
of an act of great temerity and presumption. 


‘Dum relego, scripsisse pudet, quia plurima cerno, 
Me quoque, qui feci, judice, digna lini?’ 


Let me express a hope that the circumstances to which 
I have alluded, will induce the reader to peruse the 
performance with some degree of indulgence. Of the 
truth and importance of the principles maintained in it I 
have the fullest persuasion; but the reasonings and illus- 
trations (to use the beautiful language of Mr Burke) ‘are 
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not fitted to abide the test of a captious controversy, but 
of a sober and even forgiving examination: they are 
not armed at all points for battle, but dressed to visit 
those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth.’ 

Let me express also the hope and the prayer, that, 
through the Divine blessing, the volume, of which this 
Essay forms a part, will contribute somewhat to allay 
that party spirit which has long been the bane and dis- 
grace of christians, and to restore the peace and unity of 
the church. These are objects well worth the exertions 
and prayers of all good men; and if, in the present 
aspect of things, there be tokens of an inauspicious and 
menacing character, there are also tokens in abundance 
fitted to strengthen our hopes and stimulate our efforts. 
The rainbow of the covenant may be seen in the cloud. 
But ‘the signs of the times, however auspicious, are not 
the objects to which we should principally look, in order 
that our faith may be invigorated, our hope animated, 
and our exertions stimulated. ‘We have a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well to take heed.’ 
The promises of scripture warrant us to expect a period 
when ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim; when ‘the sticks of Judah and of 
Joseph shall become one; and when, ‘as there is one 
Shepherd, there shall be one fold. And how devoutly 
to be wished is that state of the church, when peace 
shall prevail in all her borders—a peace dictated by that 
brotherly love which originates in a common relation and 
resemblance to a common Saviour and Lord! ‘O how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!’ ‘The precious ointment that was poured 
upon the head of the high priest, diffusing its fragrance 
over all his robes; the dew of Hermon—the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion—hanging its 
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countless gems of orient pearl and gold in the morning 
ray on every blade, and bush, and tree ;—presents not so 
grateful an image, produces not so pure, and refreshing, 
and delightful an impression, as the scene which the 
church exhibits, when ‘‘ the multitude of them that be- 
lieve are of one heart and of one soul.” And it is when 
thus united that the church is powerful and prosperous. 
The maxim of the enemy hitherto has been, “ Divide, 
and so weaken ;” and the policy has been oft, alas! but 
too successful. May we at last see the dawn of a happier 
day, when the church shall look forth as the morning— 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with 
banners; and then the promised conquest of a world to 
a willing and happy subjection to her glorious King shall 
be rapidly achieved.’* 


* Theological Magazine, vol. iii. p. 79. 
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ESSAY III. 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


THAT ‘union is strength,’ is a maxim universally admitted ; 
with which, however, ‘ the children of this world’ are more 
familiar—or at least they act on it more faithfully—‘ in their 
generation, than the children of light.’ The god of this world 
claims the principle as his own ; and in his policy, this fea= 
ture of the wisdom of the serpent is peculiarly conspicuous ; 
presenting, too generally, in this respect, a melancholy con- 
trast to the disorder reigning in the opposite ranks. Our 
Lord gives the great enemy full credit for this wisdom, when 
he speaks of Satan as too sagacious not to know ‘that a 
house divided against itself falleth, and that internal 
division must be fatal to his kingdom; while, in reference 
to his own followers, it might almost be thought that the 
law, as well as the explanation, of their present state, was 
to be found in that ominous oracle, ‘Smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered.’ 

This element of weakness in the christian cause is no 
new discovery,—having been a frequent subject of lamen- 
tation ever since Paul had occasion to complain of the 
factions springing up in the church at Corinth, It would 
seem, however, that in the present crisis and exigency of 
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spiritual affairs, the attention of men is more anxiously 
turned to this scandal or stumbling-block in the way of 
the Lord’s progress, and a more intense desire is felt for 
its removal. ‘There is a yearning for unity, such as has 
not been hitherto experienced, at least in the same degree; 
—a growing impatience of those divisions and separations, 
in which many were accustomed to acquiesce, as inevitable 
incidents in the free march of mind, if not even valuable 
and desirable, as proofs of that very freedom; and every- 
where there is a disposition to ask, if this chequered 
aspect, this party-coloured blazonry, this crossing and 
re-crossing of conflicting lines and clashing ranks, be 
indeed the spectacle which the Captain of Salvation de- 
signed his field of battle to exhibit. And hence the 
solicitous inquiry, if no means can be found to rally the 
broken army by some trumpet no longer of uncertain 
sound, and by some other name than either Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas. 

This general longing is, aes in a religious view, 
one of the most remarkable signs of the times: and it 
would be ingratitude to Him who is the author, not of 
confusion but of order, were we not to hail it as a token 
for good. It is the instinct of brotherly love, implanted 
and revived in christian breasts, by the Lord himself, the 
Spirit; and the very awakening of it, at any time, to 
unwonted energy and intensity, is an indication that its 
gratification may be expected to be within reach. For 
‘the Lord does not whet any spiritual appetite, merely that 
it may suffer the disappointment of a tantalising delay: 
/ his having whetted it is, of itself, an evidence that he 
has its appropriate aliment at hand. Thus, in the six- 
teenth century, a general sense of the necessity of a refor- 
mation, accompanied by the desire of it, and a convic- 
tion that, in some way or other, it would come, preceded 
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and paved the way for Luther's republication of the word 
of God, and the gospel of his grace; and if, as has been 
said, the necessity of the case now, in the nineteenth 
century, demands an apostolic mission on behalf of John’s 
chosen theme, love, and the Divine fellowship of love— 
similar to that which Luther, following in the steps of 
Paul, accomplished on behalf of faith, and the free justi- 
fication which faith appropriates,—the feeling of that 
necessity, in so far as itis of God, is the sure presage of 
its being speedily and adequately met. For it is in the 
kingdom of God, as it is usually in the more secular 
movements of this world: when the hour comes, so also 
does the man. Events, for a time, seem to shoot ahead 
of the agents, and instruments, and available resources 
that may be reckoned on; they get beyond the manage- 
ment of the ordinary run of statesmen and churchmen, 
who, while at home, in dealing with the every-day com- 
monplaces of self-interest, and the mechanical routine of 
politics and priestcraft, are at a stand when any spiritual 
element, whether satanic or divine, asserts its command- 
ing power over the goaded despair of starving multitudes, 
or the holy enthusiasm of souls true to their God. Then 
comes the feeling of a void—a sort of destderiwm—with 
hope, moreover, that when the set time arrives, there will 
be fitting men and means, and a patent door and way. 
Nor need any surer sign be asked of a revolution, or a 
reformation, being nigh, even at the gate. Something 
like this sign may be observed in the civil horizon,—the 
red and lowering sky betokening foul weather, and occa- 
sioning already ‘on the earth, distress of nations, and 
perplexity. And, considering all the circumstances, we 
are inclined to regard the present feeling of the church 
on the subject of union as a similar and corresponding 
indication, but of happier prognostication ; being like a 
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streak of red, however faint, breaking the evening and 
western clouds, and giving some promise of ‘ fair weather’ 
on the morrow. 

But the very hopefulness of these symptoms, as indi- 
cating a preparation for the appointed and appropriate 
cure, may awaken anxiety lest—as often happens in the 
physical frame when empirical treatment is impatiently 
resorted to—the influence of wholesome remedies, and of 
nature's healing energy, (vis medicatrix nature,) be 
marred and hindered in the body ecclesiastical. For, as 
it is true of those human passions which occasion ‘ strifes, 
divisions, heresies,’ in the church, that ‘ the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God;’ so also it may be 
said of that human policy, fertilein expedients and intolerant 
of difficulty or opposition, which would have its plausible 
scheme of compromise, or its concordat of enforced silence 
and forbearance, swallowed, on the instant, whole, by 
hesitating and reluctant consciences,—that in this work, 
pre-eminently, of making the church one, as in the work 
of making a church at all, ‘ the wisdom of God is foolish- 
ness with men, and the wisdom of men foolishness with 
God. Too often, by such patching, the rent is made 
worse. ‘The experiment tried in Britain by the house of 
Stuart, and repeated, in better faith and by a more Pro- 
testant king, in our own day, proves how little the craft 
or might of statesmanship can do in such a task; for 
assuredly, though conventicles, field-meetings, the signing 
of covenants, and the raids of dragoons, have not been 
heard of in Prussia, her church—of which it can scarcely, 
in apostolic sense, be said that it is ‘ fitly joined together’ 
from the Head, and ‘ compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth’—would seem to be anything but quiet and at 
rest. For, in such instances, the cementing glue having 
failed to draw the parts together within, or to form any 
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internal cohesion of mutual affinity among them, it needs 
but the relaxing—or, which will do equally well, the tight- 
ening a littlh—of the cords of the external force that com- 
presses them, to cause, with more or less of noise and 
violence, as the case may be, the falling—or the bursting— 
asunder of materials, too incompatible, as it turns out, 
to be formed into one mass, unless indeed it be by their 
being melted down anew, and welded together, in the holy 
fire of Divine love—the purifying and perfecting furnace 
of Him who is to sit as a Refiner. Nor have schemes of 
voluntary alliance and incorporation, proposed by sections 
of the church themselves, always, or often, succeeded 
much better than the attempts made to impose uniformity 
by authority. At least as often have they caused new 
breaches, as healed, and that but slightly, the former hurt. 
For it would seem that the metal of which the church, as 
the image of Christ, is constructed, is of so pure and 
fine an ore,—fashioned, tried, purged, and proved by 
Him whose baptism is not with water, but with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire,—that, when once it is unhappily 
broken, no artificial bandages can be contrived, nor any 
patent cement, of tenacity enough, to keep the shivered 
fragments together. The whole must again be cast, not 
into any feeble and formal crucible of political or eccle- 
siastical alchemy, but into the strong heat of the burning 
love of God himself, and that will make them one. 

Thus, while the policy of man is to bring the parts of 
the broken vessel to one another, to adjust and fit them 
accurately together, to make out a close correspondence 
among them, and to apply such influences as may effect. 
a combination; the plan of God may be very much the 
reverse,—to begin anew, as the potter at the wheel, re- 
solving all the fragments, and fusing them down, into 
their original and elementary state of plastic clay, and so 
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to reconstruct, with all the freshness of its first beauty, 
without the seam or scar of a single chink, ‘ without spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing, the vessel fitted for the 
Master's use, which is to be ‘ presented faultless before 
the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy.’ 

We are far, indeed, from undervaluing the importance 
of a good understanding among the various sections of 
the church of Christ: every movement tending to bring 
them more closely together is to be hailed with gratitude; 
and faithfully improved and followed out; and the re- 
moval of causes of offence and obstacles to union is a 
labour worthy of the highest style of Christian philan- 
thropy. To see the different bands of the Lord’s volun- 
teers, ‘ the people made willing in the day of his power, 
no longer taking up their several positions for a cross- 
fire on one another's ranks, but falling into compact 
order and array for encountering the common enemy, 
would inspire with new courage the whole army of the 
faithful, and might go far to change the current of the 
fight. The merging, also, or blending into one massier 
column, of two or more detached companies, when the 
distinctive emblems of their respective banners are incor- 
porated in a common standard, is a pure and peaceful 
triumph of brotherly love. At the same time, while 
‘ the best gifts,’ of this sort, are ‘ to be coveted earnestly, 
the word of God seems to ‘show a more excellent way ;’ 
for here, as in every department of the kingdom of God, 
‘his ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts.’ The unity, or union, with which we find holy 
scripture connecting the progress and triumph of the 
truth, is something different from co-operation, or com- 
bination, or incorporation. To a large extent it may be 
consistent, even now, with much honest diversity and many 
conscientious divisions; and, in its ultimate perfection, 
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it may be ushered in, not by new alliances, but by new 
separations—not by agglomeration, if we may use the 
word, so much as by a process of decomposition; a pro- 
cess which shall begin with taking down existing struc- 
tures, that the choicest of their materials may be taken 
out for a new and better building; melting and re- 
solving into their elements the bodies which now mutu- 
ally attract and repel one another, that the present 
economy, with its general mixture of the heavenly and 
the earthly, being dissolved, a holier system may emerge, 
wherein all shall be one, even as God is one. 

It is the subtle artifice of popery—that masterpiece of 
Satan’s policy—to gather together into one all sorts of 
discordant principles and energies; and, through the 
power which its usurped control of both worlds gives it, 
not only over ignorance and blind fear, but over the 
secular shrewdness that would purchase indulgence, and 
the philosophic wisdom that would compound for secret 
scorn by open ceremony, and mask the sardonic smile 
of universal scepticism under the cloak of a feigned or 
formal homage to whatever worship may be the least 
exacting of the heart’s surrender,—popery can subordi- 
nate all its various tools and instruments to the unifor- 
mity of a common routine, and the unity ofa common aim. 
But true christianity has no such facilities; and it would 
be but a poor and clumsy imitation—a bungling mimicry, 
of that mystery of iniquity, were we to attempt to place 
the protestant and evangelical brotherhood on anything like 
the same footing with the enforced and artificial compact- 
ness of the great army of ‘the man of sin.’ The free fol- 
lowers of the Lamb of God must be otherwise bound and 
knit together; and the principle which makes them in a 
measure one, even amid all their separations, now, and 
which will make them more completely one at last, when, 
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after still farther sifting, the little flock, scattered and dis- 
persed, it may be, from many of their present combinations, 
shall come together as stricken sheep in the storm,—the 
principle of that unity which alone, as it is more or less 
realised and developed, can be expected to tell on the 
world, is that which is referred to in the Saviour’s prayer: 
‘that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one iB us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ 

We are here brought to the passage of nee which 
most directly bears upon our present subject—the seven- 
teenth chapter of John’s gospel; and before proceeding 
farther in the practical discussion of that subject, it may 
be allowed to us to attempt a general analysis of the 
doctrine respecting the union, or unity, of his people, 
which may be held to be implied in this most precious 
specimen of the Lord’s intercession. 

The principal objects presented in it to our view, are 
the world and the church; and our attention is called te 
their respective characteristics, and mutual relations. 

THE WORLD, respecting whose belief in his own mission 
and knowledge of his Father's love, the Lord Jesus, in 
the close of this prayer, manifests so much concern, is the 
same society or system which has been repeatedly referred 
to and identified in the preceding portion of it. It is 
there described, first, as the quarry out of which the 
church, as consisting of the elect of God, is hewn (vy. 6-8) ; 
secondly, as the dross left out of the refiner’s reckoning, 
when he is anxious about the preservation and purification 
of the true metal—the real and genuine ore (v. 9, 10) ; 
and thirdly, as the furnace that is to try the gold; or rather, 
more exactly, as the chemical residue, or grosser dregs, 
with which the ethereal element, when tried, refuses to 
combine,—thereby manifesting and proving that higher 
affinity which recoils from the alliance (v. 11-16). 
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Yet, into this very rock the Lord would have a wedge in- 
serted; on the very dross and dregs he would have a whole- 
some influence exerted, and a salutary impression made. 

For he constitutes his CHURCH on earth a missionary 
society, and lays upon it the burden of prosecuting and 
carrying out his own ministry, when he is gone to the 
Father. He establishes, in fact, the true apostolic suc- 
cession—the real chain of authority and official title— 
the only warrantable tradition, reaching from his own 
advent to the end of time. 

In the first place, he speaks of his own apostleship— 
his own personal commission, when he says to the Father 
(v. 18), ‘Thou hast sent me into the world’—thou hast 
made me thine apostle—given to me, personally and indi- 
vidually, an apostolical, or in other words, a missionary, 
commission. Hence Paul, writing to the Hebrews,* calls 
Jesus ‘the apostle of our profession.’ And this office or 
apostleship requires a peculiar consecration, a special 
dedication or sanctification, internal as well as external. 
The commission of him who sends is not enough: there 
must farther be the sanctification of him who is sent. 
And this must be real, not formal. It must be no mere 
outward act, but the inward sanctification of the heart 
and of the will, implying consent and full devotion on 
the part of him who receives the commission, concurring 
with the seal and sanction of him who gives it. Accord- 
ingly Christ says, in reference to his own apostleship (v. 
19), ‘I sanctify myself.’ Thou hast sent me, or made me 
thine apostle and missionary, into the world, and, in that 
character, I sanctify myself—I devote, I consecrate myself 
to this office, and to all that its execution includes ; for 
when thou preparedst for me a body—when mine ears 
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were bored by thee—when I became a voluntary servant, 
did I not say, ‘Lo, I come, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God; yea, thy law is within my heart?’* Such is the 
apostle of our profession, sent by the #'ather into the 
world—for ‘him hath God the Father sealed’+—and sanc- 
tifying himself, through his willing obedience to the 
Father ;—through the law, or the truth, or the will of God, 
abiding within his heart,—and, above all, through his 
offering of himself as a consecrated victim to the Father— 
a holy, spotless, and all-sufficient sacrifice, in the room 
and stead of the guilty. 

And now, secondly, he appoints his successors in this 
office, and he makes his own apostleship, in all respects, 
the model of theirs. Here, as it were, we have the official 
appointment and the ordination prayer (v. 17-19), ‘Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth: thy word is truth. As thou 
hast sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them 
into the world. And for their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they also might be sanctified through the truth. I 
have given to them a commission similar to that which 
thou gavest me; or rather, identical andthe same. I have 
made them apostles and missionaries into the world, as 
thou didst make me. I have sent them, as thou hast 
sent me. And now, as I sanctify myself, so let them be 
sanctified. My sanctification of myself is for their sakes. 
It is the model of their sanctification—of that consecra- 
tion which they need to qualify them for the ministry which 
T now delegate and hand over to them; it is more—it is 
the means of it. My sanctification of myself is true and 
real; it is through thy law within my heart—through 
thy word and will which I willingly embrace, and which 
I delight to do. And it is the prelude and preliminary 
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to theirs. It makes their sanctification possible, and pro- 
vides, moreover, the agency and instrumentality, the might 
(subjectively) and the motives (objectively) by which it 
is effected. For, as it is ‘through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth that they are chosen, from 
the beginning, to salvation’—and to this apostleship, 
as a chief part of that salvation,—and as the sanctifying 
Spirit testifies of me, and the truth to be believed is the 
truth as it is in me—(‘I am the truth’)—are they not— 
these whom thou hast given me, O Father—most inti- 
mately associated and identified with thy Son, alike in his 
very act of sanctifying himself, as thy servant and their 
surety, and in its blessed and holy fruits—the cleansing 
from all sin which it secures, and the all-renouncing self- 
devotion to thee which it at once demands and inspires ?* 
Thus, O Father, (if we may venture, without irreverence, 
to prolong this paraphrase of words so sacred)—thus, my 
holy and spontaneous dedication of myself to thee, in all that 
thou requirest of me for accomplishing the ends of the mis- 
sion on which thou hast sent me, will become to them the 
pattern, the principle, the creative cause, of a similar 
dedication of themselves on their part, through the truth: 
thy word will be to them what it has been to me; thy 
law will be within their hearts, as it has been within mine ; 
and thou wilt make them as ready and obedient servants, 
as thou hast found that I have made myself. Sanctify 
them, O Father, as I sanctify myself: let the same mind 
be in them, which has ever been in me, in reference to 
the work, and service, and sufferings of the apostleship, 
which they now receive from me, as I received it from 


* 2 Thess. ii. 18. See Hebrews x. 5-10, where a very intimate con- 
nection is established between Christ’s sanctifying of himself, in the terms 
there quoted from the 40th Psalm, and our being sanctified, @. e. cleansed 
and consecrated, by the will of God, which Christ came to do. 
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thee: let my people be willing in the day of my power, 
as willing as I myself have been. 

As the Lord named successors to himself in his 
apostleship, so also, 7” the third place, did he name suc- 
cessors to the eleven who were then with him; or rather, 
he left a blank deed or charter of nomination, to be after- 
wards filled up, from age to age, until his second coming. 
And where does he teach us to look for the successors of 
the apostles ? Not in any broken line of popish or pre- 
latic bishops—not in any privileged order of clergy—not 
in any narrow and exclusive circle of falsely-called catho- 
licism, within which the charm of the baptismal water, and 
of the unbloody eucharistic offering, may be dispensed by 
the hands of a duly sanctioned and surpliced priesthood— 
but among those whose only qualification is that they be- 
lieve on Jesus, and that they believe on him through the sole 
and simple instrumentality of the word or doctrine which 
the apostles taught. ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me through their 
word, (ver. 20). Wheresoever, therefore, there is a poor 
sinner, moved to believe through that living word, of which 
Peter speaks,*—there may we hail, with no blasphemous 
worship, but with right brotherly welcome, a successor to 
Peter in his apostleship more genuine than any that ever 
wore his triple crown at Rome. No doubtful pedigree of 
episcopal ancestry, no searching of endless genealogies, 
is needed to warrant my interest in this apostolic fellow- 
ship, nor any sacramental virtue dependent on the priestly 
benediction ; but only faith—the faith which cometh by 
hearing, as the hearing does by the word of God.t 

Thus, then, the church is formed, distinct and separate 
from the world, towards which, nevertheless, it is to sus- 
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tain the character and aspect of an apostolic or missionary 
institution. Jesus, first, himself not of the world, but sent 
by the Father as his apostle into the world; next, the men 
then before him, whom the Father had given him out of 
the world—not now of the world, even as he was not of the 
world—but sent by him as apostles into the world, as he 
was sent by the Father, and sanctified through the truth, 
even as he sanctified himself, to be, in and with him, the 
willing servants of the Father; lastly, all everywhere who 
believe on him through their word ;—such is ‘ the apos- 
tles’ fellowship,’ in which we read that the early christian 
converts ‘ continued stedfastly.’ * 

Over against this fellowship of the apostles, is to be 
set the fellowship of the world; for we know, says the 
apostle John of himself and all believers, ‘ that we are of 
God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.’+ Does 
John say this in the spirit of complacency or contempt, 
exulting in the safety of himself and the handful who 
then received Jesus, and regarding with satisfaction or 
indifference the general ruin of the multitudes all around ? 
If he did, he would not be the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
having so little of the mind of his Master. For few 
things are more striking, in this remarkable prayer, than 
the manner in which the Lord speaks, towards the close 
of it, of the unbelieving world. Itis, indeed, in the mass, 
or as it were in its collective capacity, reprobate and 
doomed. The world, as such, has no effectual interest 
in his salvation. Itis not to the world at large, but to 
men given him out of the world, that he giveth eternal 
life (v. 2), and manifests the Father’s name (v. 6), and 
giveth the words which the Father gave him (v. 8). Itis 
not for the world that he prays, but for them which the 
Father hath given him: the world is expressly excluded 
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(v. 9). It is not to the world that he looks for any 
sympathy or favour, towards himself or towards those 
whom he is leaving behind. On the contrary, his chief 
cause of anxiety on their account is, that while he is to 
be no more in the world, they are still in the world, ex- 
posed, as he was, to the world’s hatred (v. 14), and need- 
ing all the mighty power of the Father's holy name, and 
all its blessed influence, as a principle of unity and union 
(v. 11), to keep them together while he is gone, and pre- 
serve them from being lost, like ‘the son of perdition.’ And 
yet it is for the purposes of a mission into this very world 
that he associates himself, and his apostles, and all be- 
lievers to the end of time, into one holy fellowship or 
family. And how, in connection with this mission, is his 
bosom filled with the largest and most expansive benevo- 
lence towards the very world which had hated him, and 
which he knew would hate all that should ever be his! No 
exclusive regard for his own, whom the Father hath given 
him,—not his exultation over them, as he sees in them 
of the travail of his soul and is satisfied, nor the assiduity 
of his continual intercession on their behalf,—no, nor 
all his resentment of their sufferings and wrongs, as the 
reproaches of such as reproach them fall on him—can shut 
up his bowels of compassion from the world, such as it is, 
impenitent, unbelieving, ungodly,—even the whole world 
which lieth in wickedness. For it is of the world, such 
as it is, in the very condition of opposition to himself, his 
people, and his cause, which he has so strongly described, 
—it is of this very world that he once and again expresses 
his desire that it might by any means be made to know 
that the Father had sent him; while he pours forth over 
its obstinate unbelief no other reproach than the pathetic 
complaint—‘“O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee.’ (v. 25.) 
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Have we not here the very mind of Him who wept 
over Jerusalem—who declares that he has no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth—who would have all men 
everywhere to be saved? And, O my soul, is it not this 

very aspect of tender solicitude and concern towards the 
world as such, and lying in wickedness as itis, which makes 
Jesus such a Saviour as thou needest—thou who art chief 
of sinners—and gives thee courage to close with and 
embrace him as thine own’? The saying (v. 9), ‘I pray 
not for the world, but for them which thou hast given me; 
for they are mine, has a dark side towards thee. Even 
the entire freeness with which thou art permitted—as a 
believerin Jesus, through the word of his apostles—to fill in 
thy name in the charter or deed which admits thee to their 
fellowship, may seem to imply a liberty which thou canst not 
venture to take. Thou canst claim, as yet, no certain interest 
in his prayer, which he makes not for the world, but for 
those given to him out of the world ; for thou canst not say 
assuredly—scarcely even hopefully—that thou art one of 
these. But as one of the very class which he seems to repu- 
diate and disown—the most worldly of the world—the chief 
of sinners—shut out, as thou feelest thyself but too pro- 
bably and most righteously to be, from his prayer, thou art 
not shut out from his pity. Even towards the guilty and 
doomed world, and towards thee, as involved in all the 
world’s guilt and doom, he turns an eye of infinite com- 
passion and goodwill. He would have the world—he 
would have thee—to know the Father—to know his name, 
or his real character—to know the love implied in the 
mission of his Son—a love which would make the world, 
and would make thee, if thou wouldst but believe, par- 
taker of all—all that is his. And is it not this very 
aspect and attitude of tenderness in which thou seest 
Christ yearning over a guilty world—a lost race of sin- 
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ners—is it not the very plaintiveness of such expostu- 
lations as these :—‘ Oh that they had heard my voice!’ 
‘If thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace,——which, brought home 
to thy broken heart, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
makes thee willing, and gives thee courage, as the vilest 
of the vile, to cry out, sinking as thou art, and ready to 
be overwhelmed, ‘ Lord, save me, I perish’—‘ Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief.’ 

Still, the line is clearly and sharply drawn between the 
apostolic fellowship and that of the world. The very 
solicitude of Christ that the world should have knowledge 
and assurance of his Father’s name, and of his own mis- 
sion, requires this separation ; for it is to this fellowship 
of the apostles and their successors that he looks for the 
prosecution of the high end of his own coming into the 
world, and for the production in the world of that con- 
viction which he desires to see wrought respecting the 
truth and righteousness of God. 

How much, in reference to this great object, depends 
upon the little flock of Christ, and especially upon their 
being of one mind in the Lord! For their own pre- 
servation amid the world’s assaults, this is of the utmost 
consequence, asin a previous part of this prayer the Lord 
intimates, when anxious about their safety while he is 
absent, he affectionately commends them to the keeping 
of his Father: ‘ And now I am no more in the world, but 
these are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as we are, (v.11). Itis by union 
and unity that they are to be preserved. But, in addition 
to this personal consideration, connected with their own 
safety in the midst of a hostile world, another motive is 
suggested, in the close of the prayer, for the cultivation of 
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this unity, derived from its bearing on the condition of 
that hostile world itself. Not only for their own sakes, 
that they may be secured against the deteriorating influ- 
ence and the dangerous enmity of the world, does he 
pray that they may be kept together, but for the sake also 
of the world itself,—that the world may know the Father's 
name, and may believe in the divine mission of the Son. 
In this view, it is not difficult to perceive generally the 
propriety and force of the remarkable comparison which 
the Lord makes between the visible union of his people 
on earth, and his own mysterious relation to the Father in 
heaven: ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word; that they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me, (v. 20,21.) ‘As THOU, FATHER, 
ART IN ME, AND IN THEE!’ What a type or pattern is 
here presented to us of the unity of the church! Itis to be 
after the fashion of the unity of the Godhead; ‘oN IN US, 
AS WE ARE ONE!’ The mutual indwelling of the Father in 
the Son, and the Son in the Father, is to be shadowed 
forth in the mutual love of believers to one another. What 
a model, what a measure, of brotherly kindness,—‘ of the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace!’ The Divine 
Sonship of Jesus is to have its counterpart in the brother- 
hood of his believing people: the bosom of the Father, 
which is His own proper home on high, is opened wide, 
in Him, to be the home also of the ‘ whole family in hea- 
ven and earth’ which bears His name; and in that home, 
even here below, the household may be seen to be one! 
What profanation is it to bring down this high title and 
this sacred analogy to the level of any merely external 
and formal framework, or any artificial apparatus, by which 
discordant elements, and particles still mutually repellant, 
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may be bound together in apparent uniformity! What 
impiety to dignify any clerical institute which may pre- 
sume to arrogate to itself the exclusive character of the 
church, nay, to dignify the very mother of harlots herself, 
with the appellation of the Saviour’s holy home! His 
home is in the bosom of the Father; and it is only in so 
far as the unity of his believing people reflects the unity 
of the Father's bosom,—which assuredly is not formal, or 
forced, or fictitious,—that it can be instrumental in accom- 
plishing the end which the Saviour has in view, ‘ that the 
world may know that the Father has sent him.’ 

For, let us consider more closely what it is that is to be 
exhibited and exemplified in this aspect of unity which 
the church is to present to the world. 

In the first place, what is the Lord’s great cause of regret 
respecting the world? It is the world’s ignorance of the 
Father. ‘O righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee!’ Would that we could better and more fully enter 
into the tenderness of this pathetic exclamation! It is 
almost like the language of complaint, the cry of bitter 
disappointment, that the righteous Father should not be 
known in his own world! Nay, but, adds the Saviour, 
‘T have known thee.’ Thou art not to be quite unknown,— 
altogether without any to understand thee,—in this world 
of thine. Here am I. I, at least, for one,—‘I have — 
known thee. And if it be asked, how? Let the Saviour 
himself answer,—‘ by the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me; by that, ‘O righteous Father, I know thee. Yes, 
and by that, I make thee known to some at least ;—for 
there are some who will acquaint themselves with thee. 
These,—these whom thou hast given me, out of the igno- 
rant and unbelieving world,—these have known that thou 
hast sent me; these I can make to know thee, even as I 
have known thee, by the same token, and in the same © 
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spirit, for ‘I have declared unto them thy name, and will 
declare it; that the love wherewith thou hast loved me 
may be in them, and I in them,’ (v. 26.) 

Here, then, let it be observed, above all things, that the 
Father is known by the love wherewith he hath loved the 
Son. It is thus that the Son himself has ever known the 
Father ; and it is thus that through the Son, the Father is 
made known; thus is his name declared. For the name 
God is his nature, his character, or, as it were, his 
heart; and even as an earthly father’s heart, his true 
nature, or what he really is, is best understood from his 
disposition towards his son, and his treatment of his son, 
—so is it with the Eternal Father in heaven. The veriest 
outcast, the most abandoned and depraved among men, 
if there be any remnant of sensibility at all, can better 
stand this, than any other, test; and bankrupt in repu- 
tation as to everything else, sunk in infamy and lost to 
his own self-esteem, the miserable victim of profligacy 
and crime, may yet give forth, from the dark despair 
within him, one gleam of lingering light,—one last sign 
of a nobler nature,—by which, if it were possible, he 
might be favourably, or at least tenderly, judged,—in the 
pang that shoots through his seared and withered heart, 
and the unwonted tear that starts from his eye, as the 
image of the child he used in other days to love rises to 
his view, and he seems to hear, as of old, the prattling 
voice, and to feel again the fond caress. Hardened by 
sin and selfishness in all his feelings, he is soft and ten- 
der here; and transformed, as it might be thought, into 
the very image of a fiend,—by this one gush of parental 
feeling, he may be known to be still a man. Among the 
happier households of purity and peace, this criterion of 
character may be more safely applied; for, with all the 
full flow of a good man’s affections, over the whole field 
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of the charities of life,—the spring and fountain of 
love, in his inmost soul, the unsealing and unlocking 
of his heart, is reserved, as it would seem, for the 
fellowship of that relation, which, of all earthly rela- 
tions, is the most godlike,—the relation of a father 
to his son. Thus, if I am a father, I feel that no 
man knows me as I would desire to be known; no 
acquaintance, or friend, does me justice, or understands 
me; who does not enter into the feelings with which 
I regard my child, so as to apprehend and appreciate 
all the tenderness of the love which I lavish upon him, 
and all the fulness of that credit, and confidence, and 
renown with which I delight to honour him. And if f, 
‘being evil, would thus be known by my affection to my 
son, and the ‘ good gifts’ which I would fain bestow on 
him, how much more our ‘Father in heaven,’ who is ‘per- 
fect,’ ‘even the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ !’ 
From all eternity, that God, whose name is Love, has 
ever been a Father, having with him in his bosom the 
Eternal Son; and the great end of all his decrees, and of 
all his works,—of creation, providence, redemption, and 
judgment,—has ever been, and will ever be, to manifest the 
love which he bears to the Son, and the glory which He 
giveth Him. In the possession of this love, and in the re- 
ceiving of this glory, from everlasting to everlasting, the Son 
knoweth the Father. So it was in the beginning: ‘ The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. When he prepared the heavens, I was there : 
when he set a compass upon the face of the depth: then 
T was by him, as one brought up with him: and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him.’* And so it will 
be to the end, even for ever: ‘Then cometh the end, 
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when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power. And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.’* For both creations—the old creation and the new— 
are by Christ Jesus, with a view to this very end,—that the 
Father might be known. ‘TI have known thee, says the Lord 
Jesus, speaking as the Eternal Son, and yet speaking also 
as the ‘Word made flesh, ‘ God manifest in the flesh, —‘I 
have known thee.’ In that first creation, I was thy delight, 
and now; in this second, and more glorious, as well as 
more terrible, work of creation, I know thee, as that Father 
who hath said of me, ‘Behold my servant whom I have 
chosen, mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth.+ ‘Thou 
lovedst me from before the foundation of the world, and 
thou gavest me glory. Ah! who shall enter into the depth 
and fulness of the meaning of these words, ‘ O righteous 
Father, the world hath not known thee, but I HAVE 
KNOWN THEE!’ But this is not all; for, 

In the second place, the Lord desires and intends that 
the very same knowledge of the Father which he himself 
has should be communicated to his disciples,—and in the 
very same way, through their participation in his own 
relation to the Father, who hath loved him and given him 
glory. For, immediately after his complaint of the world’s 
ignorance,—‘O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee, —and the appeal which he makes to his own 
acquaintance with the Father,—‘ but I have known thee,’ 
—as if mindful of the great end of his mediatorial minis- 
try, he who alone ‘knoweth the Father, t hastens to asso- 
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ciate with himself all ‘to whomsover the Son will reveal 
him, —‘I have known thee, and these have known that 
thou hast sent me. And I have declared unto them thy 
name, and will declare it,’ (v. 25, 26.) 

Thus, in the experience of all who are given to Christ, 
and kept by him, the knowledge or belief of the Son’s mis- 
sion from the Father, is the condition or cause of his declar- 
ing to them, with ever increasing clearness, the Father's 
name. Receiving the Son, as sent by the Father, they are 
admitted to an acquaintance with the Father's character ; 
for ‘the secret of the Lord’—the secret (may we partly say ? ) 
referred to in that question ‘ What is his name? and what 
is his Son’s name ?’*—“‘ is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.’+ Their knowledge, also, of 
the Father's name is of the same kind with the knowledge 
which the Son himself has of the Father. Like his, it is 
not circuitous, and, as it were, at second hand, but direct 
and personal; neither is it speculative, as the knowledge 
of a spectator, but experimental, real, and practical. In 
this respect, the knowledge which even the angels obtain 
of the Father, through his covenant with the Son,—or, in 
other words, through the love which he bears to him, and 
the glory which he confers on him,—must yield to that 
of the redeemed. The angels ‘desire to look into this 
great salvation, and all the particulars connected with it; 
and it is one great design of the whole economy,—includ- 
ing ‘ the creation, as well as the redemption, of this world, 
by the Son,—that ‘to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the church the mani- 
fold wisdom of God.’ { But the deep interest which the 
angels take in all that relates to Him whose lowly birth 
they hailed with songs of congratulation, to whom, in 
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his temptation and in his agony, they delighted to minis- 
ter, and at whose resurrection and ascension they were 
glad attendants,—and the vast enlargement which must, 
in this way, be imparted to their capacity of insight into 
the name, or nature, of God,—must fall short of what is 
the privilege of his own people. For high as is the strain 
which the angels raise, when the echoes of all heaven 
ring with their song,—‘ Worthy is the Lamb,—there is a 
deeper sense—a more rapturous and ecstatic apprehen- 
sion—of all that this great doxology involves, in the breast 
of the very least and lowest among the mighty multitude, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
who can add to the loud acclaim,—‘ Worthy is the Lamb, 
for he was slain, —the more hushed and thrilling note of 
wondering gratitude,—‘ and he hath redeemed us unto 
God ’ 

For this very end, indeed, are the Divine nature and 
the human united in the man Christ Jesus,—that, as 
he became one with us, in all that is ours,—in our sin, 
our suffering, our death,—so we might become one with 
Him in all that is his, in his righteous obedience to the 
‘Father, as well as in the fruit of that obedience,—his pos- 
session of the Father's love, and the glory which the 
Father giveth him. And this union is real. It was a 
real union and identification of himself with us to which 
he consented, when, by the power of the Holy Ghost, he 
was born into this world, and when, through the eternal 
Spirit, he offered himself without spot unto God. Nor is 
it less a real union or identification of us with himself to 
which he admits us, when, by the same Divine agency, 
we are born again into his kingdom, and are ‘ buried with 
him into his death, that we may rise with him to newness 
of life.’* And even as He knew all the particulars of our 


* Rom, vi. 4. 
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relation to the Father, not speculatively or by report, or 
as a spectator, but personally and experimentally, when, 
becoming our surety and substitute, he, ‘ his own self, bare 
our sins, in his own body, on the tree, *—s0 are we, ‘ being 
made partakers of the Divine nature,’+ admitted to the 
knowledge of His relation to the Father, in the very same 
sense,—the same fulness of significancy,—in which he 
was brought to the knowledge of ours. Ours was a rela- 
tion implying wrath and judgment; his is one carrying 
along with it only love and glory: and as whatever there 
is of terror and agony in the former relation, was known 
and proved by him, in the wilderness, in the garden, and 
on the cross,—so, whatever tenderness and joy,—tender- 
ness unmeasured,—joy unspeakable,—can be imagined to 
reside in the latter relation,—all—all is shared with us. 
For, having fellowship with him, by faith in his suffering 
for our iniquity, we become one with him in the love where- ~ 
with the Father hath loved him, and the glory which the 
Father hath given him. ‘For He hath made him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God, in him. ft 

Now, let it be observed, in the third place, that what 
the Lord would have the world to know is, the reality of 
that relation in which he stands to the Father, and in 
which he admits his believing people to a participation 
with himself. For it is the light of the same knowledge 
that is to pass or be transmitted through successive media, 
if we may so speak, or means of communication. It is 
the Father that is to be known. Now, primarily and 
directly, the Father is known to the Son alone; for ‘ no 
man knoweth the Father but the Son :'-—a Father's name 
or nature,—his ‘ heart of hearts,—is known to none as it 


* 1 Pet. ii, 24. 42 Pet. iii. 4. {2 Cor. v. 21, 
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is to the Son whom he loves and delights to honour. Next 
in order to the Son, is ‘ he, to whomsoever the Son shall 
reveal the Father.’ They whom the Father hath given 
him, and whom he receives as partakers with himself in 
his own relation to the Father, have the same knowledge 
of the Father which the Son has. And it is the same 
knowledge of the Father that they are to be instrumental 
in conveying to the world. This is clearly intimated in 
the three expressions which the Lord uses to specify what 
he would have the world to apprehend ;—‘ that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me ;’ (v. 21)—‘ that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me; (v. 23)—and his complaint 
of the world’s ignorance (v. 25, 26) brings out, by impli- 
cation, the same views, respecting the kind of knowledge 
which alone he cares or desires to see imparted to it. 

In all schools, it is of capital importance that the 
teacher should understand precisely what it is that it is 
his business to teach: and this is especially necessary in 
the school of christianity. The church is appointed to 
teach the world. Believers are, one and all of them, 
ordained as missionaries, to give instruction in the know- 
ledge of God. Nor are they left to their own discretion 
as to the kind of knowledge which they are to impart. 
It is to be the same kind of knowledge which they them- 
selves have acquired :—or, which is the same thing, the 
very knowledge which the Son has of the Father. 

Has the church recognised and understood this high 
calling? Has she comprehended her function as the 
teacher of the world ? 

If this question be asked of any of those sects, or sec- 
tions,—whether Greek, Roman, or Anglican,—who, more 
or less consistently, profess to carry out the church prin- 
ciples of the age that followed the death of the apostles 
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and the closing of the inspired canon,—let the reply be 
found, not merely in their own ignorance of apostolic 
truth, and the real apostolic fellowship, but in their 
cautious jealousy of holy scripture, and their systematic 
doctrine of Reserve. Like the pillar of old, between the 
camp of Israel and the pursuing host of the Egyptians,— 
the light, such as it is, shining from the Divine glory, is 
dimly reflected on a favoured few within, while to the 
multitude without it is a cloud and darkness. Thus 
every false church intercepts, instead of transmitting, the 
direct beams of heavenly love; content blindly to keep 
the world in subjection, or at bay, by force or flattery,— 
by fear or favour,—instead of seeking to make all intelli- 
gently one, in the Father and the Son. 

The same remark may be applied, with some slight 
modification, to the more refined sort of church principles, 
which, in deference to Protestant feeling or prejudice, 
concede a full publication and free circulation of the bible, 
and even give no small measure of prominence to the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel; while, at the same time, 
through the stress laid on the external rites and symbols 
of christianity, they make the aspect which the christian 
society is to present to the world, too much like the face 
of Moses, still seen through the veil. ‘Tell men that the 
Father's love, in the Son, is conveyed and communicated 
through the sacraments, and that the fellowship of this 
love is to be ascertained by the ecclesiastical genealogy of 
those who administer them; and immediately you en- 
shrine and shroud, in a tabernacle of form, that name or 
character of the Father, which he intends should be open 
without a covering, and accessible without a condition, to 
all, The casket becomes the object of attention and 
attraction, instead of the jewel which is in it: the ministry 
of men, instead of the heart of God himself. For it is 
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his very heart that the Father has laid bare in the mis- 
sion of the Son of his love; and important as the office 
of declaring it unquestionably is, and precious the sacra- 
mental seals of it,—if either be unduly magnified, there 
is the utmost risk of a sacerdotal class and a comely cere- 
monial being held to be what men are chiefly to admire 
in the church; as if her function were to make the world 
acquainted with her own relation to the Saviour, as the 
object of a kind of exclusive favouritism, on his part, 
rather than with his relation to the Father; whereas, the 
Lord says nothing of all this, but only intimates, that 
through the men whom the Father had given him, and 
all who should believe on him through their word, 
he would have the world to know that the Father had sent 
him, and had loved them, even as he had loved him. 
The evangelical communions might be expected to act 
more faithfully and more freely,—their principle being 
entirely, and, to a large extent, their practice also, in accord- 
ance with the right relation that should subsist between 
the Creator and his creatures,—the Sovereign and his 
subjects,—the Saviour and his redeemed. Even they, 
however, seem but imperfectly to realise the true object 
of their mission into the world ; at least, they might shine 
more effectively as lights in the world, were their aim 
more definite and precise. Generally, there is an acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation lying upon christians to ‘adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour in all things, and to let 
their light so shine before men that they, seeing their 
good works, may glorify their Father which is in heaven.’ 
But may it not be observed that this obligation has been 
felt and recognised somewhat too vaguely,—as a mere 
general excitement to good conduct,—a motive binding 
and persuading them to holy living, and to a punctual 
discharge of all the relative duties? Personally, and 
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individually, many a believer, walking humbly with his 
God, and being blameless and harmless, as a child of 
God, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation,—has 
presented, in the charms and graces of his daily example, 
and in the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit that dis- 
tinguishes him, so attractive and lovely a picture of true 
christianity, that the tongue of calumny has been silenced, 
and even the cold heart of unbelief has been constrained 
to envy and admire. And thisis much. To give to the 
world a finished model of what the gospel can make man, 
—to let them see a specimen of the high endowments, 
and pure and excellent accomplishments, which meet in 
the character of an enlightened christian,—to disarm pre- 
judice, by the gentle manifestation of all that is amiable, 
as well as to awaken conscience, by the stern advocacy of 
truth and righteousness, in the fellowship of ordinary life, 
and the intercourse between man and man,—is an impor- 
tant service rendered to Christ and his cause, and may 
go far to recommend that more hidden life of spirituality 
and devotion, and that mystery of faith,—that adherence 
to a mystical creed,—with which such beauties of prac- 
tical holiness are seen to be associated. Would that such 
instances were multiplied! At the same time, it might 
give preciseness and additional weight to the influence 
and exertions of believers in this direction, were the end 
which they are to have in view more specially and exactly 
defined. ‘That end, as we may now see, according to 
what is implied in the Lord's prayer, is not merely, in 
general, that the world may be brought to have a favour- 
able opinion of christians and their christianity,—but that 
the world may know the Father in the mission of the Son, 
—or, in other words, may know how the Father hath 
loved the Son and given him glory,—how the Father is 
in the Son and the Son in the Father,—how the Father 
and the Son are one. 
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This unity, it may be proper here to remark, in the 
fourth place, is dependant on the agency of the Holy Ghost. 
For it is not the doctrine of the Trinity, or the union of the 
Three Persons in the One Eternal Godhead, that is chiefly 
the subject of the Saviour’s argument in this prayer ;— 
although that doctrine is throughout, and necessarily, in- 
volved in it. The very absence of all direct allusion to 
the Holy Ghost proves this. In the farewell discourses 
of our Lord, as recorded in the three preceding chapters, 
the agency of the Holy Spirit is the topic on which he 
delights to dwell: in his prayer to the Father, the Holy 
Spirit is not once expressly named or noticed. And the 
reason is, that the Lord, as Mediator, is praying ‘in the 
Spirit; —‘the Spirit making intercession for him.’ In 
addressing his disciples, he speaks much to them of the 
Spirit ; in his address to his Father, the Spirit indeed is 
with him,—standing by him and accompanying him in 
his supplications; but, as is usual in all the work of the 
Spirit, without speaking of himself. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the Lord sustains throughout this prayer the 
character of Mediator,—that he speaks not as God, but 
as God manifest in the flesh,—the angel or ambassador, 
the missionary or apostle of the Father; and the union 
between himself and the Father to which he points, as the 
type and model of the unity of his church, is not merely 
that which is implied in the great truth,—‘ that there are 
three personsin the Godhead, and these three are one God,’ 
—though but for that eternal union, this mediatorial union, 
if we may so call it, could never be described in the lan- 
guage here used,—but rather, the fellowship of love which 
subsists between the Father and the Eternal Word,— 
—especially as ‘made flesh and dwelling among men, 
full of grace and truth.’ 

In that fellowship, the agency of the Holy Spirit has 
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ever been conspicuous. ‘The communications of the 
Father's love were thus conveyed to the Saviour, in such 
scenes as his baptism and transfiguration, when the Spirit 
descended upon him, and a voice from heaven proclaimed 
him to be the only-begotten Son of God; and the fre- 
quent expressions used by the evangelists concerning 
Jesus,—as that he waxed strong in spirit,—that he was 
led by the Spirit,—that he groaned in spirit,—and so on, 
—conspire with the whole tenor of his walk with God in 
the world, in indicating, as it would seem, unequivocally, 
the presence and power of the Holy Ghost. For it was 
by the anointing of the Holy Ghost that He, like every 
servant of God, was fitted, not only for doing the Father's 
will, but for keeping up and realising that intimate com- 
munion with the Father, in respect of which it might be 
said that ‘he was in the Father, and the Father in him.’ 
The same Spirit is imparted to those whom he identifies 
with himself in this prayer,—whether presently, as point- 
ing out the eleven then before him, or prospectively, as 
embracing such as should believe on him, through their 
word ;—and it is, therefore, by the Holy Ghost dwelling 
in them, that they become one in the Son, even as the 
Father and the Son are one. 

From all this, it would appear, that the unity, or union, 
so earnestly commended and made the subject of such 
pathetic supplication in this prayer, is far less dependant, 
than is sometimes thought, on external organization; and 
is, in fact, much more simple and divine. Itis true, it must 
be a visible union,—apparent as well as real,—patent and 
palpable to spectators,—and such as the world may know 
and recognise :—otherwise it could never lead to a know- 
ledge of the Father. At the same time, in whatever 
measure and in whatever manner it is thus open to ob- 
servation, it must be as a union, not of man’s contrivance, 
but of God's inspiration. 
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For, let it be observed, this manifestation of union 
among believers is not given in mere deference to the 
world’s careless or presumptuous demand of a sign; and, 
in fact, in so far as it is a sign at all, it is a sign which, 
when given, and in proportion as it is given, will gene- 
rally be found to be more weighty than it is welcome,— 
more vexing to the uneasy conscience than acceptable to 
the unrenewed heart. 

Thus, for example, it is notoriously the common refuge 
of infidelity, whether practical or speculative, to upbraid 
the gospel with the manifold divisions of its disciples. 
First agree among yourselves, says the sceptic, and then 
present your claims to us, with some reasonable prospect 
of having them allowed. 

Now, give the sceptic what he asks. In haste to take 
him at his word, let a general convention be called, or, 
with less stir, let a general peace be assumed. The voice 
of discord is hushed, or, at least, is not heard by ears 
profane ; over all the strife of the schools, silence broods 
and reigns; discordant parties entertain proposals of for- 
bearance,—or of submission; terms of mutual compro- 
mise and indulgence are ratified ; and, every murmur of 
dissent being hushed,—or stifled in the cell, the college, 
or the cloister,—all the faithful now stand, in compact 
array, on common ground, one and indivisible. 

And now the rash speculator in unbelief,—the com- 
mitted gambler in scepticism,—is summoned to redeem 
his pledge. He said he would believe, if those who chal- 
lenged his faith would only come to an agreement and 
understanding among themselves. And now, does he 
not perceive,—must he not confess,—that they do under- 
stand one another ? 

Yes! and he too understands them. It is a union 
after his own heart that is formed and exhibited to him. 
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It is a wise master-stroke of policy,—such a combination 
of forces as transcendant genius or consummate talent 
can command. He owns himself out-generalled and out- 
manceuvred,—caught and held by his own challenge, 
which he never thought would be met. He has got the 
sign he wanted ;—these christians have contrived to make 
out the case of a common interest and a common cause, 
overbearing all personal and party jealousies; and this, 
he always said, would convince him. 

And, on the terms proposed, he is not very unwilling 
to be convinced: or, at least, to join, for his own part, in 
any general scheme of compromise and comprehension. 
Union of this kind he can comprehend; and he can deal 
with it accordingly. It affords the basis of a convenient 
truce, and allows him to veil under a decent robe of out- 
ward conformity, his own private and peculiar modes of 
thought,—so that he may well consent to cease from being 
openly and professedly a foe to christianity, when he finds 
that the alliance to which he is expected to accede amounts 
to no more than his appearing, whatever his secret sen- 
timents may be, to be openly and professedly its friend. 

Now, take the same man, if he have intelligence and 
feeling at all, to the separate abodes of any two of the most 
vehement controversialists that have ever, with real chris- 
tianity on both sides, most painfully scandalised the 
christian community, and given the greatest occasion to 
the enemy to blaspheme. Let him visit their closets,— 
their studies,—the homes in which their hearts dwell,—the 
sanctuaries in which they hold fellowship with God, and 
with kindred spirits, before God’s throne,—the walks of 
their business and their daily occupation, in which they se- 
verally glorify God ;—let him sit successively at their tables, 
and become in turn, to each of them, the man of his coun- 
sels ;—orlet him even make their acquaintance by authentic 
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report and accurate personal observation ;—and, with all 
that he may detect, in either or in both of them, of that 
wrath of man which worketh not the righteousness of God, 
still, his conscience, whether he may choose to acknowledge 
it or not, will be more impressed with a sense of the reality 
of things divine, and he will stand more in awe of that mys- 
terious divine unity, into which all that believe in Jesus 
are admitted,—than if he saw all the myriads of christen- 
dom bowing at one shrine. Paul and Barnabas may have 
a sharp contention: Luther and Calvin may misunder- 
stand one another, and the unsparing denunciations of 
the German Reformer may fall thick on the head of his 
Genevan brother,—who could take even the unjust smiting 
of such a ‘righteous’ man, as ‘an excellent oil;’* and, to 


* «See Life and Character of Calvin, by Dr Smyth, of Charleston, 
United States :—‘ Against whom did Luther and his coadjutors utter se- 
verer language than against Calvin in reference to the Sacramentarian Con- 
troversy ? And whom did Calvin more delight to honour than Luther ? How 
did he study to cover the coals of this pernicious discord, and, if possible, 
entirely to quench them ?’ (P. 34, &e.) ‘I wish,’ he says, writing to Bullin- 
ger and the other pastors of Zurich, against whom Luther had used an inex- 
cusable wantonness of language, reproach, and anathema—‘ I wish you to 
recall these things to your mind; how great a man Luther is, and with 
how great gifts he excels ; also with what fortitude and constancy of mind, 
with what efficacy of learning, he hath laboured and watched to destroy the 
kingdom of antichrist, and to propagate, at the same time, the doctrine of 
salvation. I often say, if he should call me a devil, I hold him in such 
honour that I would acknowledge him an eminent servant of God.’ ‘And 
does not the whole Protestant world now,’ adds Dr Smyth, ‘ including the 
Lutheran church itself, acknowledge that the doctrine of Calvin on the 
Lord’s supper is true, scriptural, and catholic, and that Luther’s was as 
certainly extravagant and wrong ?’ Again, ‘ Keep your smaller differences,’ 
says Calvin, addressing the Lutheran churches, ‘let us have no discord on 
that account ; but let us march in one solid column, under the banners of 
the Captain of our salvation, and with undivided counsels form the legions 
of the cross upon the territories of darkness and of death.’ ‘TI should not 
hesitate to cross ten seas, if by this means holy communion might prevail 
among the members of Christ.’ 
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come to amore recent example, Wesley and Whitfield may 
indignantly draw off from one another, and make even the 
calm and peaceful air of a religious revival resound with 
the din of a controversy not the mildest or most measured: 
and the infidel may affect to make his boast of these 
things. Nevertheless, it is the apprehension, which he 
cannot evade, of the real, living, divine and spiritual 
union, which, after all, subsists among all these holy men, 
and makes them all most emphatically one,—through the 
Father's love to the Son, imparted by the Spirit to them all, 
and glowing in them all,—a union which he cannot ascribe 
to human policy, since he perceives that it exists in very 
despite of human passions,—it is the sense of this union 
which galls and frets the infidel more than all the un- 
broken unity ever vainly boasted of by Rome. That 
unity he can understand and explain. He can see through 
it. He can account for it on worldly principles: and as 
a scheme of worldly wisdom, he can tolerate it. But the 
other union is a mystery to him: it troubles his con- 
science: it carries home to his soul an irresistible impres- 
sion of something more than human being at the bottom 
of it: of some heavenly truth and some heavenly agency 
being concerned in forming and maintaining it. 

Do we make these remarks for the purpose of vindi- 
cating or excusing the disputes of christians? God 
forbid. We know whence come wars and fightings, 
spiritual as well as carnal. But it is important to perceive 
clearly and precisely, what it is that the world needs for 
its conviction, and what the church should seek to realise. 

For, after all, there are in substance but two theories 
of christian union, which, with various modifications, 
have been actually manifested to the world, and which, 
it would seem, in these last days, are to be developed in 
more marked antagonism than ever. The one, haying 
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as its leading idea and central point of unity, THE CHURCH, 
and for the cementing together of its various parts, the 
mystical and sacramental virtue of the church's priestly 
ministry: the other, taking Curist alone, and setting him 
in the midst, with such as are converted and become 
as little children around him,—and recognising as the 
moulding and melting influence, which running over and 
pervading the whole circle, is to make them all one, the 
‘unction of the Holy One,’ the living energy of that Spirit, 
which, even as alittle child, Christ himself received with- 
out measure. The former is the merely human (if it be 
not rather the Satanic) plan of gathering up many scat- 
tered limbs into one artificial head: the latter is the 
_ divine plan of original unity, flowing directly and imme- 
\ diately from God himself, but, alas! too soon and too 
easily broken up, as it comes in contact with the rude 
human materials on which it must necessarily fall. Hence, 
. the first of these methods, is second, in the order of na- 
ture and of time, to the other; as if it were the enemy's 
device,—or that of injudicious friends,—for repairing the 
failure of the Divine Ideal,—and for doing so, by an 
ingenious imitation of it, or a better and more practicable 
scheme substituted plausibly in its place. 

Nor is there anything surprising, or that might not 
have been anticipated beforehand, in the relative position 
of these two plans. For if the union or unity of the 
church or people of God be indeed, as we have ventured 
to call it, A DIVINE IDEAL,—having its source or origin 
in the Divine mind, and, what is more, its type and 
model in the Divine nature,—what more likely than that 
so exquisite and delicate a structure, thrown down, as it 
were, from heaven, amid the coarse and uncongenial 
masses of earthly matter, and exposed to the rude hand- 
ling of earthly artificers, should suffer fracture and fall in 
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pieces? And, on the other hand, what more natural than 
that they, by whose awkwardness it has been broken, should — 
clumsily attempt to adjust the fragments, and collect 
them again into one? ‘The vase of perfect beauty, hea- 
venly and divine, caught, as it falls, in strange hands, 
unaccustomed to any burden more precious than their 
own shapeless idols, which no rough usage can hurt, is 
shattered and shivered in their grasp. Through the tears 
which a catastrophe so untoward occasions, the thought | 
of mending what has been. thus marred occurs, and the 
tempter being at hand to encourage the experiment, the 
scattered pieces are elaborately brought and fitted to- 
gether; some subtle sort of glue is interposed,—some 
artificial heat, or gentle pressure from without, applied,— 
some gaudy ‘colouring and gorgeous crown put on,— 
and, thus repaired and renewed, the broken vessel makes 
even a greater show than it did before; so as to impose 
upon all except the chosen few, who can detect, amid a 
thousand counterfeits, the fresh tint of heaven's bright- 
ness and beauty, and the fragrance of the sweet odour 
which all that is heavenly breathes. 

The whole history of the church is one continued com- 
mentary on this remark; and successive eras might be 
selected for illustrating it—eras of revival and reforma- 
tion, followed by some sad recoils. 

In primitive times, for instance, the unity of the apostolic 
fellowship seemed such that one might already hail the 
descent of the heavenly city on earth. What more perfect 
exhibition of divine love has ever been given among men, 
than that which followed the memorable day of Pente- 
cost? Alas! how long did it continue? Almost in the 
same breath, we read of ‘murmurings’ in that home of 
peace; as there had been previous indications of false- 
hood and its swift punishment, and of a worldly spirit 
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interfering sadly with the simplicity of the gospel. Then, 
afterwards, accounts thicken upon us, of questionings and 
disputings, crowding upon one another : difficult cases of 
conscience requiring to be settled, gave birth to party 
spirit and sectarianism; erroneous doctrines blighted the 
charity which never thrives but round the stem of truth; 
rival teachers and leaders appeared ; and already, ere the 
pen of inspiration was laid aside, it had to trace a sad 
picture of the disordered ranks and broken unity, even 
of infant christendom. Thus, at the withdrawal of his 
miraculous gifts, did the great Head of the church seem 
to leave her, as if about to be broken up in the world. 

Soon, however, a re-uniting, and what might seem to 
be a re-forming, process began to be apparent. Presby- 
ters coalesced and became absorbed in one bishop ; 
bishops in one patriarch; patriarchs, ultimately, in one 
primate or pope: at the expense of freedom of thought, 
Opinions were tortured into one prescribed form,—at the 
expense of freedom of action, the people were reduced 
under one privileged order; and the issue was the rise of 
that vast hierarchy, which calmly elevating its head above 
the troubled waters of the falling Roman empire and the 
invading barbarian torrents, took its seat, at last, and 
erected its purple throne, on the seven Italian hills. 

So also, at the date of the Reformation, when the papal 
system itself appeared, for a time, in danger of dissolu- 
tion, from the very rust and canker of its inherent rotten- 
ness and corruption,—a reviving impulse from above, gave 
occasion to a counter-reaction from beneath; and the 
heavenly union, manifested anew, in the fresh bursting 
forth of the pure and free gospel among the nations, 
forced on a reconstruction of the earthly scheme of unity, 
_ which is the mimic and rival of the true. At the begin- 
\ ning, the Reformers were all of one mind, and a blessed 
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harmony reigned throughout all the company of the faithful. 
Everywhere, and by all, the same truth was proclaimed,— 
the truth which Luther caught or inherited, through Au- 
gustine, from Paul; and the fires of persecution in Ger- 
many and in Britain, as well as in Italy, France, and 
Spain, were all kindled at the same antichristian shrine 
against which, with one voice, they cried ;—even as it was 
the same live coal from off the altar, which purged alike 
the lips of all the holy martyrs. It was surely a union and 
unity immediately from God. And, because it was so, 
it was not long unbroken in the hands of men. Errors, 
heresies, strifes, divisions,—jealousies unnumbered, and 
misunderstandings manifold—speedily interfered to blast 
the fair promise of that happy springtime ; and the cap- 
tives emancipated from Roman tyranny, whom the com- 
mon rapture and surprise of their first deliverance had kept 
together,—singing the same new song,—struck, ere long, 
discordant notes, and parted into many bands. Such was 
the fate of the Divine plan, left to be worked out by human 
agents. Meanwhile, the other plan was once more success- 
fully plied. Rome had taken the alarm in time ; the Refor- 
mation, which threatened her downfal, served to rally her 
ranks. Loyola was to be a match for Luther; the decrees 
of Trent were to give a new body and form to the fluc- » 
tuating superstitions and doubtful dogmas of the middle 
ages; unseemly abuses were to be amended, and unpopu- 
lar grievances redressed; the urgency of a general crisis 
was to suppress particular eruptions; and by a convulsive _ 
effort, Rome, mistress of nations and mother of inven- 
tions, was to be more than herself again. 

It is a sad contrast which is thus presented, deeply 
humbling to the true followers of Jesus. It is melancholy 
to think that Satan, as it would thus seem, should con- 
trive to keep his troops together in the world, so much 
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more effectually than Christ himself. And yet, in re- 
ference to the impression of divine truth and love to be 
made on that very world, what intelligent mind would, for 
a moment, compare even the waning union of the Protes- 
tant ranks, with the increasing unity of Rome? Her own 
servants, it is notorious, have been made infidels by 
Popery; an unbelieving priesthood haunts the very Vati- 
can; and, if a frivolous and superficial age is beginning 
to think well of her, is it not manifestly because she can 
shake hands with philosophic scepticism, and whiten even 
the sepulchre itself? On the other hand, the consent of 
evangelical Protestantism, throughout all her denomina- 
tions, even with all the disadvantages of the uncertainty 
of her trumpet-sound, has ever been an offence and an 
enigma to infidelity; and, if now the time is come, when, 
not by artificial contrivances, but by the Spirit poured 
out from on high, new life and mutual love shall reani- 
mate them all,—tried, it may be, and diminished in the 
trial—how gloriously may it yet appear, that they are all 
one, as the Father and the Son are one! 

For surely this dispensation of the Spirit is not to 
close, without an ampler and wider fulfilment of that pro- 
phecy of Joel, which began to be accomplished on the 
day of Pentecost. ‘This, said Peter, of the scene then 
exhibited,—‘ this is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel: and it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.’ But did 
that scene fully exhaust the whole prediction? Is there 
no instalment due? Nay, was it more than an instal- 
ment that was then made good? Amid wasting judg- 
ments, darkly ushering in the glorious dawn, is there to 
be no effusion of the Spirit ‘ before the great and notable 
day of the Lord,’—such as may present to the world a 
spectacle of universal brotherhood among all who shall 
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then be found refusing the mark of apostasy, having re- 
ceived the seal of God! Let this hope grow brighter of 
a new spiritual revival, yet to be experienced, before the 
end come ; and, as the time is short, let it be settled that 
it must be soon. It is a hope which will do more for the 
ereat cause of christian union than any plan the wisdom 
of man can devise; for it will make true believers, how- 
ever now separated, live as if they were one day, and that 
right speedily, to be OnE. 

The elements of this union, moreover, being exclu- 
sively spiritual—not political or formal—whatever pro- 
motes the growth of spirituality, in individuals or commu- 
nities, must tend to its development. Election out of the 
world, by the choice of God,—separation from the world, 
to the fellowship of God,—sanctification by the truth for 
a holy mission into the world; identity, also, with the 
Eternal Son, in his knowledge of the Father, and his com- 
mission from the Father ;—these constitute the unity of 
which we speak. Itis aunity whose beauty and whose 
blessedness a single, isolated, and solitary believer may 
himself experience, and exhibit to the conviction, or con- 
fusion, of some portion of the world’s unbelief. Any 
two or three, agreeing together, may make it more pal- 
pable. And, as the branches of the visible church be- 
come more pure in discipline, and more catholic in com- 
munion, and the thick-coming and thick-crowding events 
of these last days force them more and more to coalesce: 
and, above all, as the Spirit is poured out from on high; 
—growing up into the Head, they will grow into one 
another; and thus at last a preparation may be in pro- 
gress for the more open harmony of millennial glory, 
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ESSAY LV. 


CHRISTIAN UNION VIEWED IN RELATION TO THE RELIGIOUS 
PARTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Lorp BrovuGHam closes his ‘ Historical Sketches of 
Statesmen who had flourished in the reign of George the 
Third,’ with a figure, in which he compares his work to 
a picture gallery, where the portraits are arranged on the 
two opposite sides of the room; and he then supposes a 
stranger coming from another hemisphere, or another 
world, to survey the spectacle. ‘ Here,’ would that 
stranger say, ‘ stand the choicest spirits of their age; the 
greatest wits, the noblest orators, the wisest politicians, 
the most illustrious patriots. Here they stand, whose 
hands have been raised for their country, whose magical 
eloquence has shook the spheres, whose genius has poured 
out strains worthy the inspiration of the gods, whose lives 
were devoted to the purity of their principles, whose 
memories were bequeathed to a race grateful for benefits 
received from their sufferings and their sacrifices. Here 
stand. all these “ lights of the world and demi-gods of 
fame ;” but here they stand, not ranged on one side of 
this gallery, having served a common country! With 
the same bright object in view, their efforts were divided, 
not united. They fiercely combated each other, and did 
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not together assail the common foe. Their great exer- 
tions were bestowed, their more than mortal forces were 
expended, not in furthering the general good, not in 
resisting their country’s enemies, but in conflicts among 
themselves; and all their triumphs were won over each 
other, and all their sufferings were endured at each other's 
hands.’ 

Alas! that this beautiful, yet affecting representation, 
should in any measure apply to the parties that have 
struggled with each other in the christian church; and 
that a stranger, upon the supposition of such an one 
coming from another world, should, upon studying the 
page of ecclesiastical history, and surveying the portraits 
of our theologians, polemics, authors, and preachers, which 
there confront each other, be compelled to endure the 
same painful surprise, and to indulge in the same sorrow- 
ful reflections. True it is—and it is some relief to make 
the concession—that in the latter case the selfishness of 
party is not so unmixed, nor the defect of right principle 
so great, while, at the same time, there is undoubtedly 
a more sincere regard to the common object which all 
profess to seek; but still, after every abatement has been 
made, there remains far too dire a resemblance between 
the parties, for their own honour or the credit of religion. 

Under the distress occasioned by this unseemly spec- 
tacle, there are two sources of consolation: First, the 
delightful fact, that the true church, the invisible commu- 
nity, is really and indivisibly one. Amidst all this divi- 
sion and disruption, beneath these angry and conten- 
tious elements, there is an essential unity, which, though 
limited to no age, confined to no country, restrained to 
no party, and seen in its entireness by no eye but that 
which is omniscient, really and always exists; a unity 
which nothing can impair, and which, while it is ever 
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gathering up into itself the redeemed of the Lord, of every 
age, country, and communion, equally rejects the unre- 
generate of all of them. God, in the methods of his 
grace, and the dispensations of his providence, by plans 
incomprehensible, and methods inscrutable to us, is ever 
working out the archetypal idea of the unity of his 
church, as it existed from eternity in his own infinite 
and unerring mind; and as nothing can disturb him in 
his operations, so nothing can defeat him in his design ; 
and from all the seemingly heterogeneous and discordant 
elements of the various religious parties, he will no doubt 
at length bring out his own glorious church, having 
neither rent, blemish, spot, nor any such thing. All true 
believers admit that they are one in Christ. ‘ There is 
one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all.’ There is and can be but one church, 
even as there is but one head of the church. The Lord 
Jesus Christ came ‘ to gather together in one all things 
in himself, both which are in heaven, and which are in 
earth, even in him. He is the one head, of which all 
believers are the members; the one vine, of which they 
are the branches; and thus all are members one of 
another. Divide as they may, into separate, visible com- 
munions, they. cannot break away from the fellowship of 
the one invisible communion of saints; into whatever 
number of distinct churches they may arrange themselves, 
they are fellow members of the holy catholic church; and 
in their holier and happier moments they feel it, and re- 
joice in it, when from the exercise of that faith which unites 
them to Christ there arises a love too fervent and expan- 
sive to be confined within the narrow limits of their own 
party, and which, bursting through all sectarian barriers, 
NR 
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flows in one mighty stream of holy sympathy to all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. The renewed 
heart cannot be shut up within any bounds narrower than 
the amplitude of the universal church. Exulting in the 
idea of belonging to a family circle in the universe, of 
which God is the only centre and parent, and which has 
no members or relations of remoter consanguinity than 
children, it overlooks the distinction of time, country, and 
colour, and searching among all countries and all churches 
for its objects, feels that it is never satisfied till it has 
discovered and embraced all that in the same spirit as its 
own can cry, ‘Abba, Father.’ Every real christian, there- 
fore, is, and \must be, united to all other real christians, 
and has that in his nature, which, though obstructed and 
counteracted by opposing influences, struggles to make 
that union palpable and visible. This is delightful; we 
are members of each other in spite of opinions and reason- 
ings, and can separate from one another only by separat- 
ing from Christ. ‘This infrangible unity, yet, alas! invi- 
sible to mortal eye, shall one day be seen, when all the 
non-essential, though not altogether unimportant, circum- 
stances of the church, in matters of ceremony and of 
government, having fallen away from her heavenly form, 
as so much earthly and worn-out, or needless attire, she 
shall be seen in her own inimitable, imperishable, and 
divine beauty, as having the glory of God. 

But a second source of consolation under the divisions 
and distractions of the church of Christ, is found in the 
attempts which are now being made to heal them, and 
the effusion of the Spirit, in which we would fain believe 
these attempts have originated. True it is, that the voices 
which are calling for union and peace, are but as whispers 
amidst the roar of artillery, or the thunders of the heavens; 
still it is something that they are sent forth, however 
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feeble their testimony may seem to be, and that they are 
growing louder and more general, till at length, when these _ 
fearful explosions shall have spent their violence, the still 
small voice alone shall be heard, and the reign of love 
and gentleness commence. 

In no part of christendom are the divisions of chris- 
tians more numerous, or the spirit of party more virulent, 
than in England. How fierce is the controversy now 
raging within the Church of England, between the Evan- 
gelicals and the Tractarians! Puseyism has effected a 
fearful schism, and the rent is growing wider and wider ; 
while both parties, notwithstanding their determined 
hostility to each other, are combined against the Noncon- 
formists of all parties. Independents and Baptists are 
carrying on their interminable warfare with each other on 
the subjects and mode of the initiatory ordinance of 
christianity; while both parties have grown, I am afraid, 
somewhat angry with each other of late. The Methodists 
are composed of various sections of very unequal strength, 
and by no means actuated towards each other by the most 
friendly or amiable feeling. A new sect, professing to 
disclaim a// sects, though as sectarian in its spirit as any 
other, has lately risen amongst us, with the high-sound- 
ing but hopeless ambition of swallowing up ai denomi- 
nations in the endearing name of ‘Brethren;’ thus usurp- 
ing that title, and designing to withhold it from others. 

But apart from actual contention, and even among 
those who have least of party animosity towards others, 
how little is there of christian union! The peace which 
should exist between christians was never intended to be 
an armed neutrality. Itis not enough that there is no 
direct enmity; there ought to be love. Nor is it sufficient 
that there is no fighting; for there ought to be fellowship. 
We should be brethren, and not strangers, much less 
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enemies. But it is consolatory to know that a desire is 
felt, and that efforts are being made to bring about a closer 
union among these contending parties, or among as many 
of them as can be persuaded to enter into the scheme. 
An inquiry is coming forth from many quarters at once, 
‘Why cannot we be one? Is there no spot to be found, 
no means to be devised, by which we can come nearer to 
each other? Shall the divider of the brethren ever 
triumph in the success of his schemes? Shall the infidel 
ever point the finger of scorn to the church of Christ, 
possessed, and rent, and torn by the unclean spirit of 
sectarianism? Is there not faith enough left among us 
to have this demon cast out?’ Happily these inquiries 
are engaging the attention of holy and reflecting minds, 
in all parties of the church; and blessed results may con- 
fidently be expected to follow, though we may not yet be 
able to define the shape they will assume, nor the issues 
to which they will grow. 

All who stand prominently forward in the promotion 
of any scheme of agreement, ought to be prepared to state 
with precision and clearness, what kind of unity it is they 
seek to establish, and for what purposes it should be 
formed. 

What we want, then, is a formal, visible union of par- 
ties—an approximation to each other, of which not only 
our own hearts shall be conscious, by a perceptible decay 
of our prejudices and a growth of love, but which shall 
be apparent to others by some means of which they are 
able to take cognisance. It is not merely, though this is a 
part of our design, that as ministers and as christians we 
should cultivate more assiduously the obligations of bro- 
therly love; but that by some kind of agreement, organ- 
ization, or means of public intercourse, we should give 
visibility to this state of our hearts towards each other. 
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Without this, we fail to let our light so shine before men 
as we should do. The diffused rays of love that are 
scattered abroad in the civilities and courtesies of life, are 
too faint to be seen, or at any rate to be seen in that 
intensity and force, which they would gain when collected 
into the focal-point of a public organization. If we do 
not meet in public in some way, either because we will 
not, or cannot, the world will be slow to credit our profes- 
sions of secret, though it may be, sincere love. Secret 
love is always suspicious, and is virtually prohibited by 
the precepts of the New Testament, which are given to 
regulate our intercourse with each other: ‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another. This language of our divine Lord seems to 
require a visible union; and in the present state of chris- 
tendom, we cannot have visibility without organisation or 
public intercourse of some kind. 

I need scarcely say, that the visibility we seek bears no 
analogy to that contended for by Popery, by which the 
church is made to form one vast society—one mighty 
pyramid, of which the base shall be laid in all nations, the 
officers of which shall be innumerable, and distinguished 
by various degrees and gradations of authority, culmi- 
nating in an infallible human head. 

Nor do we aim at amalgamating all denominations into 
one. ‘This could only be done by a sacrifice of principle 
which we are not prepared, and ought not to be willing, to 
make. The scheme that would be wide enough to com- 
prehend all, can in fact be satisfactory to none, and would 
involve a compromise which a due regard to truth should 
not allow us to make. The wisdom that cometh from 
above is first pure. It is the union of many independent 
bodies, still remaining independent, and not the merging 
of all in one that we advocate. In fact, it is union—not 
the absorption of all into one. 
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There are two terms very commonly used, and some- 
times convertibly, which are by no means synonymous, 
at least in the conventional meaning which is attached to 
them. I mean, denominational and sectarian. The former 
is employed as simply indicating certain peculiarities of 
opinion, and in this sense implies nothing wrong; but 
the latter is generally used to express the uncharitable 
spirit with which those peculiarities are maintained and 
professed. Denominational distinctions must exist as 
long as differences of opinion do; for, in fact, they are 
nothing more than the names of these opinions; but the 
sectarian spirit should not, and need not, exist at all. I 
admit, that with hearts so imperfect as ours, it is some- 
what difficult to be denominational without being sec- 
tarian ; but this temptation to uncharitableness, so rarely 
and so partially overcome, is not so much to be traced to 
the names we bear, as to the pride and passion with which 
they are borne. Nor is it the existence of denominations 
as such, that has scandalised the infidel and the man of 
the world, but the sectarian and uncharitable spirit with 
which they have been kept up; for if, on the ground of 
preferences and shades of opinion common to many 
christians, different collective bodies arise in the church, 
and hold a permanent existence, nothing takes place in 
religion which does not take place among men naturally, 
and even beneficially, in relation to every great and 
common concern—such as law, government, science, or 
education. And why need the distinctive existence of such 
bodies in the church form a barrier to harmonious inter- 
course and co-operation, any more than the separate 
existence of any learned bodies? When a community of 
christians assumes an air of infallibility, or denies to 
others the same liberty of forming their opinions which 
it has exercised for itself; or so exalts its peculiar opinions 
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tians are one; or looks with envy, jealousy, and all 
uncharitableness on other denominations; there is the 
odious element of sectarianism, forming in hideous encrus- 
tations around denominational peculiarities. It is well 
to understand the true barrier to union as well as the true 
basis; and the former is not denominationalism, but sec- 
tarianism. What good would be effected by abandoning 
the names of opinions, as long as we retained the sectar- 
ianism they engendered? and what harm will they do if 
this sectarianism be renounced ? 

I am far from denying that denominational terms have 
not been injuriously employed to alienate the hearts of 
professing christians from each other; but this is the 
abuse of them, and not their legitimate purpose—which 
is, simply, to indicate an opinion. And in consequence 
of this too frequent abuse of them to all the worst tenden- 
cies of sectarianism, I long and pray for the time when 
they shall be no longer necessary, because believers shall 
be of one mind; or when they shall be maintained in 
perfect forbearance through the increase of the spirit of 
love. Let it, however, be inquired, when denominational 
distinctions are in one view considered as the result of 
human corruption, and in another the cause of its increase, 
whether it is not an evil which God has overruled for 
the greater good and purity of the church upon the whole? 
Checks and stimulants have been thus reciprocally applied ; 
a rivalry (which, when purified from malignity, is emi- 
nently beneficial) is set up; a tendency to stagnation is 
counteracted; and thus, in the order of Providence, till 
the glory of the millennial age shall arrive, the combined 
operations of different denominations are eliminating a 
purer and happier consummation than could, in our pre- 
sent circumstances of imperfection, be attained by any 
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formal, nominal, and external uniformity. Hence, then, 
we see what is our duty, and what lies within the horizon 
of our hope, and therefore within the scope of our efforts; 
and that is, not to attempt, as a direct and proximate 
object, to amalgamate the denominations, but to defecate 
them, as far as possible, of sectarianism; to hold them | 
in the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond of peace ; 
to forbear one another in love; and by the severe and 
difficult exercise of charity, which consists in thinking 
differently, yet feeling alike, to prepare them for that 
blessed world, where, contemplating truth in the same 
clear light, they will see eye to eye; and regarding it with 
the same pure affection, all ground, and therefore all 
possibility of mutual condemnation will be removed, and 
they will love each other with a perfect and everlasting 
love. 

We do not forget, much less attempt to deny, that all 
attempts to bring christians into a closer public and vis- 
ible approximation to each other, which are not attended 
with equal solicitude and effort to draw their minds and 
hearts closer together, are chimerical and ridiculous. We 
want not merely the show, but the reality of union; a 
real union made visible ; a junction of parties, based upon 
a junction of hearts. It is therefore clear, that each section 
has much to do within itself, to exclude from it the repel- 
lant forces of prejudice and bigotry, and to increase the 
attractive powers of love. But still, as these two act and 
react upon each other—as private efforts to make our- 
selves more cohesive prepare us for public associations, 
and public associations dispose us more cordially to carry 
on our separate labours for a more catholic spirit—it is 
well to pursue both these together. With such measure 
of love as we now have, let us unite; and that very union 
will tend to the increase of our love, by bringing its pro- 
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per objects more prominently and more frequently before 
us. 

In viewing the subject of Christian Union WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO ENGLAND, I shall,— 

Demonstrate that, desirable and important as union is 
for every part of christendom, it is pre-eminently so for 
this kingdom, on the following accounts. 

1. Our national greatness gives extraordinary publicity 
to our conduct, and weight to our example. I neither 
make, nor intend, any invidious comparison of this country 
with any other member of the imperial empire; but it is 
claiming no more than will be readily conceded, when I 
speak of England as the greatest and most influential 
kingdom of our federal body. With a population of 
eighteen millions, and a commerce whose sails whiten every 
sea, and lands its merchandise on every shore; great in 
learning, science, and the arts; terrible in power, and 
generous in spirit, she is feared by many, envied by more, 
and respected by all. Her colonies are infant nations; 
her language is likely to become the chief medium of 
intercourse to the civilised world; and her institutions will 
be transplanted from the equator to the poles. How 
much, therefore, is it to be desiderated that such a nation 
should set an example to all others of christian union ? 
Blessed with liberty, and tenaciously fond of it, how desir- 
able is it that we should prove that the most perfect 
freedom is compatible with the purest and most compre- 
hensive charity—that the diversity of our creeds does not 
destroy the unity of our religious brotherhood, nor impair 
the strength of our national bond? From what country 
on earth will such a lesson go forth with equal emphasis 
and force as from this? Itseems our very calling. Provi- 
dence surely has placed us on this pinnacle for this among 
other purposes—to be a religious Pharos to the world. 

fo) 
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How high and sacred an honour would it be, if we could 
say to all the bigoted and intolerant nations of the globe, 
‘Look on us, and see that the most unrestricted liberty 
leads neither to anarchy nor to infidelity; for while we hold 
fast each his own views of truth, yet we hold the truth in 
love!’ How blessed a report would it be to go forth from 
hence, that in England, free England! great and mighty 
England! the different denominations of professing chris- 
tians had agreed together to retain their principles, but to 
abandon their prejudices, and had determined to subscribe 
the apostle’s declaration, that of the christian graces, the 
most eminent is charity ! 

And is it expecting too much to anticipate that such 
an union would bring about more political approximation 
of parties, and make our country greater and mightier in 
its moral influence than itis already? At any rate, it would 
have a tendency, and perhaps an influence, in checking 
the repellent action,—the centrifugal force of political 
animosities. It is the intention of God that his church 
should exert a beneficial influence, apart from what is 
directly religious, upon the nations in which it is placed, 
and be upon them as a dew, and among them as salt. 
In a free country like ours, where differences of opinion 
on all points of politics must exist, party spirit of the 
most bitter and virulent kind is continually generated 
and sustained. And cannot the politician plead in his 
defence, the rancour of the professing christian and the 
polemical divine? Is contention less fierce on the arena 
of religion than on that of politics? Are the wranglers in 
one, less pugnacious than the wranglers in the other? 
Christian union, did it extensively prevail, would not only 
set a bright and beautiful example to the men of the world, 
of differences in lesser matters and agreement in greater 
ones, but inasmuch as religious bodies are characterised 
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by prevailing political opinions, religion would soften the 
asperity of discordant sentiments in secular matters, and 
prepare men to make concessions of their prejudices in 
one thing, even as they had made them in another. The 
man with whom I am in the habit of meeting and praying 
in the convocation of saints, though in some things of 
religion I differ from him, I shall be likely to meet also 
as a citizen without a particle of venom, though here also 
T am at issue with him on some question of public in- 
terest. How momentous it is that the church should hold 
out the law and the example of union to the world, and 
by helping to soothe, and quiet, and tame the furious 
spirit of political partisanship, should thus consolidate 
the strength of the empire, and make this great nation 
still mightier than she is already! 

2. The importance of union among evangelical Protes- 
tants in England, will be still more apparent, if we consider 
the potency, the subtlety, and the strength of those foes 
by which their common principles and interests are as- 
saulted. True it is, that our country is not the exclusive 
object of Popery—for her field is the world, and most 
earnestly and industriously is she going forth to cultivate 
it—but it is the supreme one, and that, by the subjugation 
of which she hopes to vanquish and possess the rest. 
Ever since the Reformation, England has been the chief bul- 
wark against the endeavours of ‘the man of sin,’ to regain 
his lost dominion. Hence no object lies so near the hearts 
of all Romanists, none enters so deeply into the policy of 
the Vatican, none engages so much the prayers of its 
devotees, or the zeal of its ambitious ecclesiastics, as the 
re-annexation of this nation to the see of Rome. We need 
not be thrown into a paroxysm of dismay by the subtle 
arts and prodigious efforts of the papists; this would be a 
cowardice and distrust unworthy of our cause. But, on 
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the other hand, we ought neither to be ignorant nor indif- 
ferent when their schools and colleges, their chapels and 
cathedrals, their monasteries and convents, are everywhere 
increasing. By the slow approaches of a siege England 
is now assailed, and though the troops at present may 
seem comparatively few, and the lines of circumyallation 
distant, yet the attacking parties are full of stratagem and 
courage, and are elated with hope. The reunion of Pro- 
testant christians would fill them with dismay, and be a 
death-blow to their policy. 

Nor is it Popery alone that endangers the moral and 
spiritual interests of our country; but Puseyism, its legiti- 
mate offspring, is still more threatening. This bantling 
of Rome, though without acknowledging its parentage, 
bears too much of its mother’s image, and is animated by 
too much of her spirit, to leave its pedigree for one 
moment in doubt; and amidst that mother’s smiles, 
caresses, and blessings, is obviously going forth to do her 
work, and to promote her interests. England, be it 
remembered, is not the only scene of the Oxford heresy, 
but it is the widest and the most hopeful. It is the 
central fountain from which the poisonous streams are 
flowing forth to our remotest colonies. Our cities, our 
towns, and our villages are full of it, or are on the way 
to become so. Hundreds of young academics, flushed 
with all the high notions, the spiritual pride, and the 
ghostly despotism of that second-hand Popery, are swarm- 
ing forth yearly, eager to try their priestly skill in regen- 
erating souls and forgiving sins by their sacerdotal 
manipulations; and no less eager to extinguish the light 
of the Reformation, to silence the preaching of its doc- 
trines, to break up the churches founded on its principles, 
and to bring the whole multitude of the people under 
their priestly sway and soul-destroying doctrines. Non- 
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conformists of every denomination, as well the Presby- 
terians of all bodies in the north, as the Methodists and 
Dissenters in the south—all, in fact, who have not the 
benefit of that enormous ecclesiastical figment, apostolical 
succession—yow are already the devoted victims of this 
damnatory and ruthless spirit: the validity of your minis- 
try is’denied; the constitution of your churches is. de- 
nounced; the safety of your souls in the simple truth of 
Christ is denied ; and, one after another, your several and 
collective bodies are to be rooted out. This whole land, 
but for the resistance offered by the evangelical party in 
the church of England, and the still more extensive and 
powerful opposition of the various bodies of Noncon- 
formists, is in danger of being inundated with a flood of 
superstition almost as foul as that which ‘ the great dragon’ 
is represented in the Book of the Apocalypse as casting 
out of his mouth, to drown the woman who was the object 
of his rage. Nothing is too arrogant in power, or too 
insolent in pride, to be claimed; nothing too monstrous 
or absurd to be asserted in the way of ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; nothing too ridiculous or puerile in the form of 
priestly ceremonial to be prescribed, as if it were the 
object of these infatuated Tractarians, and their coadju- 
tors, the high churchmen, by labouring to subvert the 
constitution on the one hand, and to put out the lights 
of Protestantism on the other—to reunite all classes of 
freemen, and all denominations of evangelical christians, 
against their daring aggressions. What dismay and 
consternation would be circulated through christendom 
if these designs should seem to be of even probable 
accomplishment! I can imagine that the eyes of all 
foreign Protestant nations are turned at this moment with 
intense anxiety to England; that our colonies in all parts 
of the world are joining in the painful suspense ; that the 
OR 
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New World on the other side of the Atlantic sympathises 
in the deep solicitude, while the conflict is going on here 
for the vital interests of Protestantism ; that all christian 
ministers from the various parts of christendom, and all 
christian missionaries from the remoter fields of Pagan- 
ism, are watching the conflict with palpitating hearts ; 
and that even the spirits of departed reformers and 
martyrs in glory are looking down with sympathy and 
deepest: interest upon this modern battle-field of the 
Reformation. Oh, should it be seen from afar, as well as 
nearer home, that the strife was becoming doubtful; that 
the standard of the cross was lowering before that of the 
crucifix ; that the troops which had been accustomed to 
gather round the former had become wavering through 
fear, or weak through desertion, and that their hope of 
victory was growing weaker; how great would be the 
alarm that would go forth from this country to every nook 
and corner, yea, to every sound heart, in Protestant chris- 
tendom! ‘If England be lost to the Reformation, would 
be the universal cry, ‘we cannot but tremble for the ark. 
To prevent a catastrophe so dire, to stop everything that 
threatens to bring it about, to check the progress of 
attempts which are being made to realise the most blissful 
vision of the ‘man of sin, and gratify his most fondly 
cherished hopes, let all evangelical Protestants come into 
a closer confederacy; let them make common cause of 
their common principles; let them fraternise to the utter- 
most; let them countenance, encourage, and cheer each 
other on. Let the news go forth upon the wings of the 
wind, and be heard in every land, that the sons of Pro- 
testant, enlightened England, have entered into a covenant 
of love and amity with each other, and that England has 
confederated with Scotland. Let Rome hear it, and be 
dismayed, that the spirit of unity is spreading through 
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that land which has been most divided and alienated. Let 
it be seen by a new zeal for our principles, manifested in 
the form of a real and hearty union—that whatever 
symptoms of disease may appear on the surface of this great 
nation here and there, its heart, which may almost be 
called the heart of Protestantism, is sound, and still beats - 
in the healthy pulsations of an intelligent, yet charitable 
zeal; thatitis as ardent and as strong as ever in the cause 
of religious liberty, as determined as ever in its detesta- 
tion of ecclesiastical despotism. Our appeal, therefore, 
is made to all evangelical Protestants—Is it not time to 
unite? Does not your situation require it? Strike 
hands, then, in a covenant of love and friendship, and 
form a holy league, aggressive and defensive, against a 
system which is aiming to destroy you utterly, that it 
may be left at liberty to pursue its unobstructed course 
through the world, the consummation of which would be 
reached in overthrowing evangelical religion, and planting 
everywhere a baleful superstition in its place. 

While Popery and Puseyism are attacking the people 
of this land in one direction, Infidelity is assailing them 
in another. Fearful is its success among our better 
educated operatives; among whom the various forms of 
unbelief are eagerly embraced. Scepticism has of late 
years grown somewhat condescending: leaving the heights 
of society as the chief scene of its labours and its hopes, 
it has descended into the valleys to solicit the suffrages 
of the poor, and to win over the masses of the people to its 
standard. Such converts are to be gained, not so much 
by the subtleties of logic and abstractions of metaphysics, 
as by appeals to facts, and the use of popular sophisms; 
and none is more adapted to their purpose, or more fre- 
quently employed and found successful, than the divisions 
and the discords of the christian world; and yet, as I 
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have already remarked, it is not so much the differences 
of opinion among christians that form the infidel’s argu- 
ment against our holy religion, as the sectarian bitterness, 
the spirit of partisanship, with which they are maintained. 
It is upon the stone of stumbling, cast in his way by the 
bigotry, hatred, and uncharitableness of the different 
sects of professors, that he sharpens his sword and points 
his arrows for his impious warfare against the faith. 
Union among christians would go far to render him 
powerless, by depriving him of his main argument, as 
well as by presenting a spectacle which he would be both 
afraid and ashamed to assail. The taunt so common and 
so cutting, ‘Agree among yourselves before you ask me 
to join you,’ would be taken from his lips, and the ancient 
commendation upon christians, now used by him only in 
irony and derision, ‘See how these christians love one 
another, would be restored to its original meaning and 
application, and he would be compelled to admit its truth 
and admire its beauty. He knows that whatever fellow- 
ship of iniquity and of mischief there may be among 
infidels, there is no communion of love; and let him only 
see this unity of spirit and bond of peace restored to the 
church, and his objections would vanish, even if his heart 
remained cold and unrenewed. 

8. But there is another consideration, arising out of 
the circumstances of this country, which renders it impe- 
rative upon its religious population to come into a closer 
association with each other; and that is the great work of 
Christian Missions to which they are called. 

Here again I would premise that this is not peculiar to 
England; Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are all compre- 
hended with us in this work of the Lord, but on account 
of the more numerous population and greater wealth of 
this nation, the largest share by far of this grand enter- 
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prise devolves upon us. Viewed only as a distinction 
put upon us, and an honour we are called to enjoy, it 
is a rich and noble one; but this is light compared with 
it as a most solemn responsibility to seek the world’s 
conversion to Christ. How anxious, even to fear and 
trembling, ought we to be, that nothing should be allowed 
either to disqualify us for the work or to hinder our 
success! What a jealousy should we exercise over our- 
selves, lest a commission so sacred and so momentous 
should be intrusted to us, for which, through want of due 
care or the right spirit, we should be found unprepared! 
How should we deprecate everything which would, in 
the least degree, weaken our efforts in restoring a revolted 
world to God! Now, it requires no great skill to prove, 
nor sagacity to perceive, how much our divisions and 
alienation must have this effect. ‘They tend to keep alive 
the spirit of party, and to corrupt our zeal; to make us 
more concerned to advance our own cause than that of 
the Redeemer; more anxious to diffuse our peculiarities 
than the common salvation. Our views are contracted, 
our spirit is restrained, our aim is lowered. We are in 
danger of losing the nobleness and amplitude of the 
true missionary spirit, and of sinking down into the 
littleness of party. ‘The lofty inspiration of the hope of 
converting the world to Christ, gives way to the lower 
impulse of differences about peculiar forms of ecclesias- 
tical polity, or of sacramental administration. And, after 
all, what are forms of church government, or modes of 
sacramental administration, as a means of converting 
the heathen, compared with the gospel of our common 
salvation? Be it so, that they may be as the bottle 
that carries the medicine, the casket that bears the 
jewel, the pole that lifts up the brazen serpent; this is 
the highest importance with which they can be invested. 
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And yet, is there not a danger, as long as we are kept 
asunder by such matters, of transferring our zeal from 
the greater to the lesser object of our pursuit? It is not 
by Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, Immer- 
sionism, or Methodism, but by the faithful preaching of 
the gospel of Christ, ‘That the wilderness and the solitary 
place will be glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. The empire of darkness will yield to no other 
name than that of Jesus, and to no other power than to 
that of his cross. 

Nor is this all; for it 1s not merely that our spirit does 
not contain all the elements of greatness, nor the means 
of power, which the work requires, but we are apt to 
allow something that is positively wrong to creep in and 
to distemper our zeal. I mean those petty rivalries and 
jealousies which are the result of sectarian feeling. In- 
difference would be criminal; but how much more envy! 
We are too much like soldiers in attacking a foe, who 
fight in regiments and brigades, but not as an army, each 
seeking its own success and renown, and each jealous of 
the other, without any general combination and generous 
feeling. This not only enfeebles us, but is displeasing 
to God, who in consequence withholds his blessing; and 
since we are so much concerned for ourselves, and so 
little for him, leaves us to our own unaided efforts. That 
there are exceptions to all this, I admit, and not a few; 
men of catholic feeling, who look upon the whole mis- 
sionary cause as their own, by whomsoever maintained— 
who as cordially rejoice in the success, and as deeply 
lament the failures of other missions as they do those of 
their own—to whom it would seem a restraint upon their 
sympathies and their zeal which they could not endure, 
to shut them up within the limits of their own denomi- 
nation, and who can find scope for their prayers and their 
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sensibilities only in the amplitude of the whole field of 
missions: but with the bulk, I am afraid, it is not so; 
the partition walls within which they dwell confine their 
missionary spirit; their zeal and interest are measured 
by the limits of their denomination, and their banner is 
more conspicuous by the emblazonment of the peculiarity 
which distinguishes them, than by that ‘cross of Christ,’ 
in which all should first and supremely glory. Our mis- 
sionary prayer meetings, and our missionary platforms, 
ought to be representations of the whole missionary body. 
Our various societies should be regarded only as so many 
inevitable subdivisions of the same general executive, 
employed in accomplishing the same great object, though 
in different departments of action, and by somewhat dif- 
ferent means; and all actuated by our common views of 
the ultimate result. But this can never be, while so much 
sectarianism remains ; and instead of this oneness of object 
and interest, the different institutions will appear to 
others, and be felt by themselves, to be so many rival 
companies, each pursuing its own end, to the neglect, if 
not to the depreciation, of the rest. We must have, of 
course, Our separate organisations, but we ought at the 
same time to have a catholic and comprehensive feeling. 
I cannot help thinking there is something that hinders 
the communication of the Divine Spirit—some stone at 
the well’s mouth, which needs to be rolled away before 
the refreshing stream can flow forth. I am not blind to 
the success which in many parts of the world has followed 
our missionary operations. JI am not forgetful of the 
glorious aggregate of usefulness, which, when all the items 
are carried into the account, and the total is summed up, 
appears to our delighted mind. I do not need to be re- 
minded that, when first difficulties are removed, our 
progress may be expected to be more rapid. But, with 
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all this, I am still led to the conclusion, that after millions 
of property have been expended, thousands of lives have 
been sacrificed, and half a century consumed, much more 
might have been expected, and would have been accom- 
plished, had the temper and spirit of the church of 
Christ been what it ought to have been. A dispensation 
has come upon us, and we have not made ourselves 
ready. God has called us to a high and holy enterprise 
against heathenism, and we have forgotten that ‘this 
kind goeth not forth but by fasting and prayer.’ The 
church is not yet purified and fitted for her great work of 
converting the world to Christ. She must have more of 
the spirit of faith, and prayer, and holiness, and espe- 
cially of love. Without this, it has not the mind of Christ. 
Abstract truth, without love, identify it as we may with 
our several opinions, proves in operation but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. It cannot meet the hearts 
of sinners, because it has not first clothed itself in the 
garb of love, and has not essayed its high behest in the 
all-moving, all-comprehending spirit of Him who is love. 
A divided, alienated church cannot convert the world to 
Christ. God will not employ her; she must come to a 
better mind before she is an instrument which he delight- 
eth to honour. It is Satan’s object to keep us separated 
at home, that he may reign unmolested abroad. His 
strongholds there are not in danger, as long as we are 
not united here. A new spirit would be infused into the 
great missionary enterprise ; a purer zeal would be caught 
by our missionaries, who ever carry abroad the temper 
which prevails at home; a more intense spirit of believing 
prayer would be stirred up in the hearts of the faithful, 
by a closer approximation of christians to each other. 
We must lay aside our envies and our jealousies, our 
suspicion and distrust, our uncharitableness and evil 
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speaking, if we would have God’s blessing upon us. Sec- 
tarian zeal, like the paroxysms of a man in a fever, may 
be more violent ; but. the labour of love, and the work of 
faith, like the moderate and well-directed energies of 
sound health, will be more efficient. Christian union 
will make us neither timid nor weak; but it will tend 
greatly to sustain ‘the spirit of power, of love, and of a 
sound mind.’ We shall all be prepared to go forth with 
greater strength, and joy, and confidence, to our separate 
labours, by the comfort of love and the fellowship of the 
Spirit, just as labourers on the same farm more cheerfully 
depart to their different and solitary fields of action, by 
uniting at intervals in the home of their common em- 
ployer, and feeling that they are all working for him. 
How much more interest should we feel in each other's 
success or failures ; how tender should be our sympathies ; 
how cordial should be our joy! The God of love, and 
the giver of concord, would then delight to behold us 
reflecting his own image, and drinking into his own Spirit, 
and would pour out his blessing upon our efforts. The 
effects of our union would be felt in every part of the 
earth, and the approach of the millennium be accelerated. 
Let us not, then, be wholly occupied in surveying the 
desolations of the distant regions and dreary wilds of 
paganism, but turn our attention more to christendom ; 
for a united church must precede, and will soon introduce, 
a converted world. 


I shall now give—A short historical survey of the prin- 
cipal attempts that have been made in England to bring 
about a union of christians; in order, by pointing out 
their failures and mistakes, still more clearly to show 
what kind of confederation may be successful, and should 
be sought. English christians have not been more slow 
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than others to perceive, or more backward to acknowledge, 
the desirableness and importance of a closer approxima- 
tion than has hitherto existed of the various members of 
the body of Christ; and if the object of their wishes has 
hitherto eluded their pursuit, and is still a pleasure of 
hope rather than of fruition, the repetition, and espe- 
cially the perseverance of the effort, affords some ground 
to expect that it will yet be accomplished. 

The Act of Uniformity, as it is called, which was passed 
in the first year of Elizabeth, and reconfirmed at the Re- 
storation, can scarcely be taken into the account, since 
this was not intended ¢o unite all parties, but to suppress 
all but one, and to produce, under the compulsion of pains 
and penalties, an external agreement in religious profes- 
sion and practice, rather than any actual spiritual fellow- 
ship. It was the great Popish blunder adopted by 
Protestantism, and continued ever since, of confounding 
christian unity with external and ceremonial uniformity. 
The fellowship of the church of Christ is not that of a 
company of slaves, manacled together by the iron chains 
of legal enactments, and moving under the frowning aspect 
and threatening lash of an inexorable slave-driver ; but 
the affectionate and confidential intercourse, the sponta- 
neous sympathy and social impulse of free men and free 
minds, united, of their own choice, upon common princi- 
ples, and for common objects, yet perhaps all the while 
differing from each other, and allowing each other to dif- 
fer, on minor points. Acts of uniformity may prohibit the 
expression of differences of opinion, but cannot prevent 
them; may unite men in bodily exercises, but they never 
can become the links of love, the cords of the heart. 
Hence they constantly place in juxtaposition the most 
heterogeneous and discordant elements. 

Still, the Act of Uniformity was a confession of the 
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desirableness of union, though it was a mistake both of its 
nature and the way to obtain it; and it failed even in 
gaining what it sought, as all persecution which stops at 
anything short of actual extermination ever must. 

An attempt was made some time after, far more in the 
spirit of the gospel, by that exemplary prelate, Archbishop 
Usher, whom we delight to honour, as one of the bright- 
est ornaments that ever graced the Episcopal bench. 
Extremely moderate in all his ecclesiastical opinions, and 
occupying a position mid-way, if such can be found, 
between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, he made an 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation between the two 
bodies by which these systems are maintained. This oc- 
curred in the time of Charles the First, to whom, while 
still imprisoned in Carisbrook Castle, he proposed his 
scheme, after having already offered it to the parliament, 
of so far reducing the Episcopal authority and jurisdiction 
as toadmit of Synodical government. However strongly 
the heart of this good bishop was set upon this labour of 
love, and work of peace, it met with no support, and 
utterly failed. It is quite unnecessary to enter into its 
details, but it is important to remark upon its general de- 
sign, that it was a system of amalgamation; each party 
was to concede something in order to their ceasing to ex- 
ist as separate and hostile bodies, and to their becoming, 
in all respects, as to government, one. Usher held by the 
idea of uniformity, and never dreamt of each body retain- 
ing its separate existence, laws, and usages, and only being 
brought into some visible union, and living habitually in 
the spirit of brotherhood. 

Soon after the Restoration some distinguished members 
of the church of England, among whom were the Lord 
Keeper Bridgman, Judge Hale, and others, lamenting 
the divisions among Protestants, and dreading the still 
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great power of Popery, set about a scheme of comprehen- 
sion, which, by removing from the services of the Church of 
England the parts mostly objected to by Noncomformists, 
should bring them back into the establishment. Over- 
tures were made and negotiations entered into for this 
purpose, by Bishop Morley and Ward, and Dean Tillotson, 
on the part of the church of England; and Baxter, Pool, 
and Bates, on the part of the Nonconformists. This idea 
had first occurred to the Presbyterians, who, by a deputa- 
tion, presented an address to the king in person for that 
pupose; but their own proposal, as well as the attempts 
of Bridgman and Hale, were rejected by the high-church 
party, and no relaxation in the forms of conformity was 
allowed. Similar attempts were renewed some years 
afterwards, and with like results. Stillingfleet, before 
his catholicism had been corrupted and destroyed by a 
mitre, entered warmly into the comprehension scheme, 
and published in support of it his ‘Irenicum; but, alas 
for the consistency of Stillingfleet, and the honour of his 
order! after his elevation to the Episcopal bench as Bishop 
of Worcester, he retracted his book, more perhaps out of 
compliment to the prejudices of the high-church party, than 
from his own convictions or a regard to his own reputation. 

The Nonconformists, whom it has ever been the object 
and delight of their opponents to represent as a set of tur- 
bulent schismatics, had from the time of the Restoration 
expressed a desire to continue in union with the Church 
of England, provided their conscientious scruples and 
objections could be met in a spirit of forbearance. Among 
these was John Howe; than whom a more noble or 
serene, a holier or a loftier spirit, never arose in later 
ages to throw its lustre on the church of God. Howe 
had entered, as it might have been expected his pacific 
and gentle mind would do, with great ardour into the 
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comprehension scheme. In furtherance of which, he 
preached and printed a sermon of incomparable excel- 
lence, entitled ‘ Union among Protestants ;’ and well would 
it serve the cause of charity and concord, if this admirable 
discourse were printed in a cheap form and widely cir- 
culated. After the Revolution, and when, by the Act of 
Toleration, the Nonconformists had liberty to meet, confer, 
and appear in public, they began to think of the subject 
of christian union. They had hitherto existed as two 
separate bodies—the Presbyterians and Independents; 
but conferences were now held to inquire into the pos- 
sibility and desirableness of becoming one. To this they 
were probably in some measure induced by the influence 
of Howe's sermon, and by a beautiful letter he published 
after the passing of the Act of Toleration; in which 
he showed, that he who had borne persecution with forti- 
tude could now enjoy victory with moderation. No lan- 
guage of mean and malignant exultation dropped either 
from his lips or from his pen; and amidst the triumph 
of his principles and his party, his only solicitude was to 
heal the wounds which had festered so long, and to pre- 
vent the perpetuation of useless animosity. ‘ Heads of 
agreement, as they were called, were now adopted by the 
two parties—Presbyterians and Independents—and they 
became formally one. In consequence of this agreement, 
they had stated meetings, both in London and in the coun- 
try, for the advancement of their cause. The good effect, 
however, of this scheme is somewhat doubtful; and it is 
probable that Howe, who had a large share in the labours 
and hope of preparing it, was somewhat disappointed in 
the result. Perhaps had the parties still continued sepa- 
rate instead of actually coalescing, and have united as 
independent bodies for fraternal recognition and inter- 
course, there would have existed more of real unity than 
they were happy enough to find. 
P2 
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In modern times the same desire after union has shown 
itself in various ways, and by different denominations of 
professing christians. In some counties, as Bedford and 
Bucks, for instance, there are annual meetings of Baptists 
and Independents, at which a sermon is preached by a 
minister of each body, and agreeable intercourse is held 
by the members of their respective churches. And what 
are the monthly missionary prayer meetings held in our 
large towns, and composed of Baptists, Independents, 
Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, and in some instances of 
Methodists also, but christian unions of a minor kind ? 
Here is the germ of religious association made visible to 
the world, and which when expanded and extended in 
other directions, and for other purposes, would be what 
we seck. In Birmingham we have one of these united 
prayer-meetings, at which ministers and members of four 
denominations are found blending their sympathies and 
sensibilities, monthly, at the throne of the Heavenly 
Majesty, and drawing closer and closer the bonds of 
christian fellowship. The public meeting, which is 
usually a very large one, is preceded by a more private 
meeting of the ministers, who spend two or three hours 
in devotional exercises and religious conference. 

The formation of some of our public societies, the 
London Missionary Society, the Religious Tract Society, 
and the Bible Society, are all so many christian unions, 
for single and specific objects indeed; but may they not be 
accounted as so many feelers put out by the church after 
the more excellent way—harbingers of an approaching era 
of a still more comprehensive and a maturer charity, and 
means of preparing the followers of Christ to be of one 
mind and of one heart ? 

The London Missionary Society was originally com- 
posed of a large number of Episcopalians, as well as of 
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various bodies of Dissenters, and to this day it tenaciously 
holds by what is called its ‘catholic principle, of ad- 
mitting and inviting the co-operation of all sections of 
the church; and although most of the members of the 
Church of England have, since the extension of their 
own missionary society, left it, and it is now supported 
almost entirely by Dissenters, its directors will not strike 
the union flag that floats over their mission-house, and 
which sends forth a note of invitation to all the followers 
of Christ to come and unite in the single, and simple, but 
sublime object of spreading an unsectarian and substantial 
christianity. 

The Religious Tract Society is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of christian union of which any country, or 
any age, could boast. It is composed and supported, with 
equal ardour, by Churchmen and Dissenters, Indepen- 
dents and Baptists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
who meet to conduct its affairs in the sweetest spirit of 
brotherly confidence and love, and who have never known 
a discordant note. This holy confederation is pouring 
forth a flood of light, not only over our own land, but to 
the very ends of the earth. If anything beyond union, 
for union’s sake, were intended by the present movement, 
and an. object and a model were sought for amongst our 
various institutions, I could almost persuade myself it 
might be found in this invaluable society, which is, in fact, 
an association of christians, of various opinions in minor 
matters, for the purpose of diffusing those evangelical 
sentiments in which they all agree. What can be con- 
ceived of more striking than a society which, by the 
united zeal of all denominations, has put into circulation 
nearly four hundred millions of religious publications, in 
each one of which vast aggregate, the method of a sinner's 
salvation is so stated, that if he never shall see another 
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book, or hear a sermon, he shall know how to flee from 
‘the wrath to come; and yet, in not one of which shall 
the minor points which distinguish christians from each 
other be discovered ! 

IfI do not dilate on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, it is not because I am insensible to the glory and 
success of that wonderful institution. A society that has 
sent forth more than sixteen million copies of the word of 
God, in more than a hundred and fifty languages, of 
which nearly a hundred had never been so employed 
before ; which has multiplied itself in all parts of chris- 
tendom, by leading to the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions,—needs no eulogium of mine: its own works praise 
it in the gates, and its witness is not only in almost every 
country upon earth, but its record is on high. And how 
has it been able to accomplish these mighty deeds, but 
by its catholic principle, which furnishes ground where 
all denominations can unite without compromise? To 
me it appears the noblest, sublimest thought that ever 
entered the mind of man, to unite all denominations in 
the sole work of circulating the word of God. It seems 
the very consummation of one object of the Reformation, 
and the morning star of the millennium. 

But to resume and pursue our historical sketch, it is 
to be noticed that, by many of the clergy of the Church 
of England, the same desire after a closer approximation 
of christians has been expressed and made public. Some 
years since, that distinguished scholar, and humane and 
catholic man, the late Dr Arnold, head-master of Rugby 
school, published a pamphlet on ‘Church Reform,’ in 
which he took up the long abandoned and impracticable 
idea of comprehension, and set forth a scheme for bring- 
ing all denominations of professing christians within the 
limits and provisions of the state church—a scheme which 
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reflects much credit on his benevolence and his candour, 
if it does not upon his sagacity. 

I have before me at this moment a far more feasible 
project, by another minister of the Church of England, in 
a tract entitled ‘ The British Protestant Declaration,’ first 
published in the ‘Christian Observer, and afterwards 
printed for private circulation. This beautiful document, 
after showing the substantial agreement of all the reformed 
churches in the fundamental doctrines of divine truth, and 
in their renunciation of the Roman See, proposes the very 
plan of union which it has been the object of all the 
modern advocates of christian association to promote ; 
and that is, such a recognition of common principles and 
common relations, as, while it leaves each separate body 
intact and independent, shall unite them all in a fellow- 
ship of fraternal love, sympathy, confidence, and harmony. 
The necessity for such an approximation between the parties, 
is therein stated to lie in their common defence against 
the aggressive movements of the Papacy, and the immense 
importance of supporting the Protestant cause. Much is 
it to be wished that the truly christian and protestant 
spirit and sentiments of this able document were univer- 
sally held and expressed by all the ministers of the Church 
of England, as well as by all those who dissent from it. 

There is still another ornament, and a bright one, too, 
not only of the English establishment, but of the holy 
catholic church—a man who is the common property of 
the whole christian community, and who, by his conduct, 
as well as by his writings, has proved himself the friend 
and the advocate of union—I mean, the Honourable and 
Reverend Baptist W. Noel. Several years ago he pub- 
lished his first tract, entitled ‘The Unity of the Church, 
of which nearly forty thousand have been circulated; and 
by the avidity with which it has been purchased, plainly 
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proves how deep an interest has been felt on the subject 
by the religious public. Mr Noel has lately put forth a 
second tract, which he has designated ‘ The doctrine of the 
word of God, respecting Union among Christians,’ and 
in which he has collected a vast amount of scripture testi- 
mony, arranged under different heads, on the subject of 
which he treats. And who has not read, and felt too, the 
exquisitely beautiful production of a minister, late of the 
other established church of our empire, but now of the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which answers so 
well to its title, and which falls upon us as softly and as 
copiously as ‘The dew of Hermon?’ This little pamphlet 
of the Rev. James Hamilton, minister of the Scotch 
Church, Regent Square, in London, has made its readers 
feel not only as if they could, but must, unite with their 
fellow-christians of every name. Perhaps it will not be 
out of place to notice also another effort to promote 
christian union, which was made by that catholic and 
public-spirited, as well as truly christian baronet, Sir 
Culling Eardly Smith, who in the year 1837 offered a 
premium of one hundred pounds for the best Essay on 
Schism; the arbitrators appointed to make the award 
having been the Rev. Baptist Noel, and the Rey. James 
Sherman, minister of Surry Chapel. This offer brought 
from the press two admirable volumes— one entitled 
‘Schism as opposed to the unity of the church,’ by the 
Rey. Professor Hoppus, of the London University, which 
gained the prize; and the other by Dr Harris, entitled 
‘Union, or the divided church made one.’ 

It will not be considered, I trust, any infraction of 
modesty, if, as a part of this general survey, I now intro- 
duce my own name and humble doings in the cause of 
union. Having been strongly impressed, during a season 
of private devotion, with the necessity and importance of 
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more love, harmony, and peace, among the redeemed, 
regenerated family of God, I ventured to bring forward 
the subject for consideration at the approaching meeting 
of the Congregational Union for England and Wales. As 
the time was much occupied, I could only allude to it; 
when Dr Leifchild, who was present, struck by the sug- 
gestion, requested me to take an opportunity to propose 
my views to the public more at large, and in detail. This 
IT did, in a letter addressed to the Secretaries of the Con- 
eregational Union, through the medium of the ‘ Congre- 
gational Magazine. ‘This letter attracted attention, and 
drew forth a recommendation of the plan, in the same 
periodical, from the esteemed minister at whose suggestion 
it was penned. I afterwards printed it in the form ofa 
circular, and sent it to many ministers of various deno- 
minations both in England and in Scotland, and received 
numerous very gratifying replies, expressive of high 
satisfaction with the proposal, especially from many of 
the influential members of the Wesleyan body. The mind 
and heart of Dr Leifchild were engaged in the subject,* 
and he determined upon making the experiment of a 
meeting in the spacious scene of his labours at Craven 
Chapel. That meeting was held on the morning of Ist 
January, 1848, of which nothing higher or better could 
be said, than that it reminded all present of Watts’ version 
of the 183d Psalm— 
‘ Thus, on the heavenly hills, 
The saints are blest above ; 


Where joy like morning dew distils, 
And all the air is love.’ 


* Dr Leifchild has since published an admirable tract, entitled ‘ Chris- 
tian Union ; or practical suggestions for promoting the exercise and mani- 
festation of brotherly love among the various denominations of evangelical 
christians.’—p. 48, price 6d. 
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Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr Bunting, of 
the Wesleyan body; the Rey. James Hamilton, of the 
Scotch Church; the Rev. Dr Leifchild, Independent; and 
prayers were presented by ministers of three other deno- 
minations. 

These gentlemen, with a few others belonging to the 
Congregational Union, to whom, and especially to its 
inestimable Secretary, the Rev. Algernon Wells, the matter 
had been entrusted, called a meeting of ministers of 
different denominations, for conference upon the subject, 
at the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, the use of which was 
courteously granted for that purpose. At that meeting, 
which was characterised by the most christian feeling, a 
committee was appointed to ascertain what further steps 
could be taken, and what other measures adopted, for 
promoting the object and effecting a union ; to which Mr 
Wells, on behalf of the Congregational Union, surren- 
dered the sacred trust. The result of their deliberations 
and determinations was the grand meeting at Exeter 
Hall, on the Ist of June, 1848, which was conducted 
upon the plan of the previous one held in Craven Chapel. 
The Rey. Thomas Mortimer, an Episcopal clergyman, 
read one or two appropriate prayers from the liturgy of 
his church ; the Rey. George Clayton, an Independent ; 
the Rev. Mr Latrobe, of the Moravian body; and the 
Rev. Dr Steane, a Baptist, severally presented extempore 
prayer, between the addresses delivered by the Rev. Drs 
Leifchild, Independent; Alder, Wesleyan; Cox, Baptist; 
Messrs Hamilton, of the Scotch Church; Baptist Noel, 
of the Church of England, and the author of this essay. 
Such was the intense anxiety of the public to be present, 
that twelve thousand tickets were issued, the dispenser of 
of them choosing rather to leave it to those who obtained 
them to secure admission by early attendance, than to 
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refuse any of the applicants. Of course, far more were 
excluded than could be admitted; and among the former 
were ministers of all sections of the church, some of 
whom had travelled far to be present on that solemn oc- 
casion. Never had that spacious building been so densely 
crowded, never so occupied or so honoured. On that 
ever-memorable morning it contained a fair representa- 
tion of the Holy Catholic Church, as assembled for the 
two-fold purpose of acknowledging and exhibiting their 
unity. 

Tt was the most illustrious triumph of truth and love, 
over sectarian prejudice and the selfishness of party, that 
any age or any country had ever witnessed. What was said 
of the disciples at Jerusalem might be said of that vast 
congregation: ‘The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul. Clergymen uttered 
the language of brotherly love; Dissenting ministers re- 
sponded to the sentiments, language, and feelings of 
Churchmen; while Methodists echoed the harmonies of 
both the others: and it is not too much to imagine, that 
angels, in listening to their own song ascending in cho- 
rus from the regions of sin, division, and discord, tuned 
their harps afresh, and again ‘ shouted with joy,’ ‘ Glory 
to God; on earth peace, goodwill to men!’ Since then, 
a sacramental service was held at Surrey Chapel, on the 
Ist of January this year, at which all accredited persons, 
members of evangelical churches, were invited to attend ; 
when the Rev. James Sherman, the esteemed and excel- 
lent minister of that spacious place, presided, and multi- 
tudes found, at the table of the Lord, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. What next may be done to promote this cause, 
it is not easy to say. God will direct, 

It is worthy of remark, and at-the same time is matter 
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of encouragement, as indicating the mind and will of 
God on the subject, that, as we have already remarked, 
it has been laid simultaneously upon many hearts, in dif- 
ferent places and sections of the christian church. To 
the Dissenters in England it affords matter of joy and 
thankfulness, to perceive that their brethren of the Free 
Presbyterian Chureh of Scotland, while struggling to 
throw off the yoke, and break the fetters of state-bond- 
age, and achieving the spiritual independence of their 
church, are cordially disposed to enter into friendly and 
fraternal intercourse with their brethren of the voluntary 
churches, both in the north and in the south; and well 
prepared are their brethren, in general, cordially and con- 
fidentially to reciprocate every sentiment of affection, and 
every offer of intercourse. 

We have witnessed with delight the truly catholic 
scheme, proposed, I believe, by Dr Candlish, to the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly before the disruption, 
and the enlightened determination to rescind the act of 
interdict, that excluded Dissenters from the pulpits of the 
Scottish Establishment. Everything that has transpired 
in the spirit and conduct of that noble band of witnesses 
for the spiritual rights of the church, who have lately 
given so public and emphatic a testimony to the supre- 
macy of Christ in his kingdom, and to the power of con- 
science over all that is sordid and selfish, encourages a 
hope that the bands of union are about to be drawn 
closer round the body of the faithful. Having first turned 
to the state, which would have enslaved them, and cried 
‘Separation, they then turned to the churches, who, 
though differing from them on the subject of establish- 
ments, were prepared to hail them as brethren, and, with 
a voice as loud and as firm, uttered the word ‘ Union.’ 
Those churches have welcomed them to their houses, 
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their pulpits, and their treasuries; and thus, it is to be 
hoped, the basis of a cordial and constant confederation 
is laid, which the remaining differences of opinion on 
church polity shall never be allowed to rupture or dis. 
turb. 


Let us now advance to take, 4 review of the religious 
parties in England, with which it may be desired and ex- 
pected that union should be formed. In searching for these, 
we cannot widen the circle of fellowship beyond the line of 
orthodox doctrine. Seeking, as we do, achristian union, 
and not merely a civil association, we can confederate 
only with those who agree with us in what may be called 
substantial christianity, or saving truth. It is not Pro- 
testantism, in the aspect of its civil relations merely that 
is the basis of the fraternization which we seek; but in 
its great fundamental religious truths—the justification 
of the sinner by faith, and the regeneration of his heart 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. The agreement among 
christians that we desire, is such as is founded on those 
doctrines which make them christians ; it is the faith in 
which salvation lies, and which has been considered as 
the orthodoxy of all Protestant churches. Beyond these 
we cannot go; it would be to defeat our purpose, and to 
make our association wider than what we wish it to be. 
Substantial christianity is a sewffictent basis, and is in fact 
the only right basis, of christian union. By substantial 
christianity is meant that sum of revealed truth which is 
essential to individual salvation; or, in other words, the 
reception of which is practically essential to the progress 
and universal triumph of the kingdom of God in the 
earth. And itis a profitable, joyful, love-inspiring, peace- 
promoting employment, to analyse the creeds and con- 
fessions of the established and unestablished churches of 
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the Reformation ; to compare the articles of Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Independency, and see their agree- 
ment in all the fundamental doctrines of the gospel in 
saving truth—in substantial christianity. 

The prevailing body in this country is, of course, the 
Church of England. It would be considered as quite 
contrary to her principles to enter into any kind of asso- 
ciation or fellowship with the various communities that 
have separated from her ranks; the absorption of them 
all into herself is the only kind of junction which would 
be hearkened to fora moment. Regarding all who have 
seceded from her communion in something of the light 
of rebels, she disdains to enter into any sort of negotia- 
tion with them, and aims to reduce them all into entire 
subjection. The present condition of the English Estab- 
lished Church is remarkably critical and portentous. 
With nominal and external uniformity, it has no real 
internal unity. It is divided into three parties—the 
Tractarians, the High Churchmen, or Old Orthodox Party, 
and the Evangelicals. It is obvious that no accession to 
any scheme of catholic union can be looked for or desired 
from either of the two former; in their estimation it would 
be like associating loyal men with rebels. Inflexible in 
their claims, based upon a personal and official succes- 
sion from the apostles, to be the sole and exclusive dis- 
pensers of divine grace, they look with ineffable contempt 
upon the men who, whether Presbyterians, Independents, 
or Methodists, propose to stand side by side with them 
in a holy league. 

T am afraid that little is to be expected, in the way of 
visible union, from the Evangelical portion of the National 
Establishment. It was, indeed, a painful proof of the 
reluctance of the Evangelical clergy, to be seen in any 
association whatever with Dissenters beyond the plat- 
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form of a Bible Society, that only two could be found 
to take any part in the proceedings of the great meeting 
at Exeter Hall on the first of June last year.* Many, 
we believe, are united with us in spirit, and in prayer, 
who confide in our sincere and simple attachment to 
the gospel of Christ, and who wish well to our labours, 
but who, for reasons which they think they can justify 
to themselves, do not deem it expedient to join in any 
scheme of visible association with us. I have no doubt 
of the purity of their motives, and the conscientiousness 
of their conduct, and that they are convinced that they 
can better serve their own church, and our common chris- 
tianity, by standing aloof from any scheme of catholic 
union, and therefore I feel that I have as little right as I 
have inclination, to act the part of a censor, or to use the 
language of condemnation; but no one, I trust, will blame 
me for expressing my heartfelt regret. For such men 
I cherish a pure and ardent affection; and whether in 
visible confederation with them or not, will continue to 
pray for them and love them, although they will let me 
do it only in secret. Their very excellences, so great and 
so obvious, make me regret the more, that any sentiment 
of their own, or any view of the confederation of others, 
should prevent them from coming into visible christian 
union with their brethren of the various Protestant com- 
munions. The znvisible, and yet, still real union, they 
cannot, and would not prevent, but are as willing and as 
able as any others to enter into the cordial fellowship of 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

I advert next, and with joy and hope, to the large and 
influential body of Wesleyan Methodists. Differing as I 
do in some matters, both of doctrine and discipline, from 


* This, be it remarked, was before the formation of the Anti-Church and 
State Conference. 
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this community, I bear willing testimony to their well- 
earned and well-directed influence over multitudes of the 
population of this country. With an ardour that never 
cools, an activity that never tires, and a polity that finds 
both place and work for almost every member of their 
body, they have spread themselves over the land, and 
are to be found carrying the light of salvation into every 
nook and corner of the kingdom. If, in the opinion of 
some, their zeal partakes rather more of the esprit de 
corps, and savours more of Methodism than is desirable, 
no one can deny that they have carried the lamp of life 
into thousands of villages and myriads of hovels, which 
but for their efforts would have been shrouded in the 
gloomy shadow of spiritual death. Bearing in remem- 
brance the words of our divine Lord, that ‘ the poor have 
the gospel preached to them,’ they have made the lowly 
and desolate vale of poverty to be vocal with the song of 
salvation, and covered with the beauties of holiness re- 
gions once hideous with the deformities of vice. Let me 
not, however, be supposed to insinuate that the poor 
only are found in their communion: their splendid chapels 
and literary institutions, the annual income of -their 
missionary society, and the nearly quarter of a million 
sterling raised for the centenary fund, tell a different 
tale. 

No union could be formed with effect, and none should 
be attempted in England, which did not include, or whose 
principles did not invite, this powerful and influential 
body of professing Christians, and there is growing eyi- 
dence that they are prepared to enter into any plan of 
fellowship that will not involve a compromise of their 
denominational principles or practices. For reasons 
which to them, no doubt, have appeared satisfactory, they 
have been thought, only perhaps because they have never 
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been properly invited to associate with others, to have 
been too exclusive, and somewhat coy and retiring with 
relation to other bodies. Possessing among themselves 
the most complete practical system of polity in existence, 
which is worked with great power, and, upon the whole, 
with surprising harmony, they have felt no need, and 
therefore little desire, of association with other denomina- 
tions. Influenced for a long time by the example and the 
injunctions of their illustrious founder, and courted and 
flattered by E;:piscopalians, they have, till lately, cherished, 
- from policy as well as respect, a greater deference towards 
the Church of England than any of the other bodies of Non- 
conformists. Taught, however, by events that have lately 
occurred, especially by the rise and spread of Puseyism, 
which has assailed them with a spirit no less virulent and 
contemptuous than that which is directed towards other 
seceders from the Establishment, they see that neither 
their numbers, nor their piety, nor their respectability, 
can conciliate the favour, or mitigate the hostility of the 
dominant party of the Anglican Church, and are, there- 
fore, more prepared than before to confederate publicly 
with Dissenters. They have now assumed the name and 
the position of a distinct and nonconforming church, and 
have nobly declared, by their series of tracts, that if Pu- 
seyism is to be the accredited interpretation of the Angli- 
can Establishment, they can hold no fellowship, and re- 
main in no terms of amity with it. Puseyism is too ar- 
rogant, and too independent, to hold in respect any body, 
however numerous, or however useful, that is not found 
within the magic circle of Episcopacy, and is not con- 
nected with it by the link of apostolic succession. 
The theological differences of the Wesleyans, and other 
evangelical bodies, ought to be no obstacle in the way of 
union. Calvinism and Arminianism have many points 
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of dissimilarity, the great importance of which, as a de- 
cided though moderate Calvinist, I would not for a 
moment deny, but they have still more important points 
of agreement. No man will venture to put the doctrines 
of election and the perseverance of the saints upon a level, 
as to their bearing upon personal salvation and holy char- 
acter, with justification by faith and the regeneration of 
the heart by the Spirit of God. Surely any christian might 
strike out from each creed all the peculiarities of both, 
and find enough left to afford ample scope for his reli- 
gious sympathies, and sufficient ground for such christian 
union, as neither asks these parties to break up their re- 
spective systems, nor to abjure the peculiar opinions upon 
which these systems are founded, but merely to acknow- 
ledge each other as brethren in Christ, and as far as may 
be, to act together for common interests. What Calvinist 
can have read the beautiful address, I may call it con- 
fession of faith, of the Rev. William Bunting, delivered at 
the first union meeting in Craven chapel without saying, 
‘Tf this be Arminianism, or Methodism, I see nothing 
which should prevent me from associating with such an 
Arminian. I, for one, will never advocate any christian 
union which shall not be open to the Wesleyan body. 
The idea of refusing to stand in visible association with 
such men as the apostolic Wesley, and the seraphic 
Fletcher, were they now alive—and they live in some of 
their successors—is so repugnant to my notions of what I 
owe to the Holy Catholic Church, and the communion 
of saints, that I cannot for a moment entertain the idea. 
Besides, so far as England is concerned, we are com- 
mitted to each other. The original purpose included the 
Methodists ; they have been with us and we with them, 
in all the preliminary steps; one of their most esteemed 
ministers took part in the proceedings of our first meet- 
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ing, and another took an equally conspicuous part in 
our second. Here, then, in England, it is too late for 
Calvinists and Arminians to find out that they cannot 
unite, for they are united; and may the bond of that 
union be drawn closer and closer around them! But be- 
sides the larger body of the Wesleyan Methodists, there 
are others, by no means inconsiderable either for numbers 
or usefulness, which it might be desirable to see included 
in this fellowship. The exercise of a little christian for- 
bearance, and a disposition to forget the pastin the con- 
templation of the prospects that are opening in the 
future, will smooth the way, it is hoped, for all that is 
sought for in reference to these, in our scheme of union, 
which is merely the recognition of each other as brethren 
in Christ, without declaring our approval of all that is 
theoretic or practical in the parties associated. 

Next come the various bodies of Protestant evangelical 
Dissenters. Of my own denomination, the Independents 
or Congregationalists, [ can speak with confidence. In- 
dependents though they be, their independency is not of 
that repellent kind which makes them essentially and in- 
curably anti-social. They are not bigots of tsolation. 
They have, Iam happy to think, not only the attraction 
of cohesion to bind them to each other, but the attraction 
of gravitation, to draw them toacommon centre. Nothing 
could be a more convincing prima facie argument to con- 
vince me that my system of ecclesiastical polity, what- 
ever it was, were unscriptural, than the perception that it 
did not allow me consistently to associate with christians 
of other denominations. J never could persuade myself 
that the system, be it what it might, could be a scriptural 
one, which threw a bar across my path, and prevented me 
from visibly joining my fellow christians in acts of fra- 
ternal intercourse; or which impeded the answer of the 
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Saviour’s prayer for the oneness of his disciples, and 
which, by thus hindering the completeness of the evi- 
dence of his divine mission, tended to keep the worldin a 
state of unbelief. 

The Baptists, from their numbers, their respectability, 
their piety, and their zeal both for home and foreign mis- 
sions, are entitled to most respectful and affectionate men- 
tion. The denomination, which once enjoyed the labours, 
and still enshrines the memory, of such men as Hall, Ful- 
ler, Foster, and Ryland, and which could boast of such 
venerated names as those of Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward, among their missionaries abroad, to say nothing of 
the numbers that still live and labour for the cause of 
Christ and our holy religion, is eminently entitled to con- 
sideration when looking round for the materials of chris- 
tian union. The denomination which has done as much 
nearly as all others together, to furnish, by their transla- 
tions of the scriptures, the elements of life, and the lamp 
of salvation, to the teeming nations of Hindostan, may 
well be coveted by us all as an integral member of our 
great confederation. One with all orthodox denomina- 
tions in their views of christian doctrine, and separated 
from the Independents only by their peculiarity on the 
subject of baptism, what hinders their uniting with others, 
or others with them? Considerable changes have come 
over their body of late on the subject of sacramental com- 
munion with other christians who differ from them on the 
subject of baptism, effected, it may be presumed, by the 
labours of Mr Hall. The controversial pamphlets of that 
extraordinary man have infused a more liberal spirit into 
many of the churches of his denomination, who, led on 
by his mighty shade, have more closely examined the 
subject, and have arrived at his conclusion, that whom 
Christ has received we are bound to receive also. Mixed 
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communion churches, as they are called, which allow of 
fellowship between Baptists and Independents in the 
Lord’s Supper, are, it is believed, increasing in the body; 
and, in many instances, this principle is held by the pas- 
tor, though as yet opposed by the church. Towards their 
brethren of other sections of the church, the Baptists 
have ever shown, in all respects but this one of com- 
munion in the Lord’s Supper, the most friendly, cordial, 
and fraternal disposition. ‘They and the Independents 
have been more closely united by joint prayer meetings, 
and exchange of pulpit services, than any two bodies be- 
sides in the christian world. Sorry should I be if anything 
were to arise to interrupt the harmony ever happily sub- 
sisting between them and us; and, with these feelings, I 
have observed with apprehension, certain indications in 
some quarters of a little increase of the asperity with 
which the baptismal controversy is carried on. It is not 
to be asked, and if it were, it 1s not to be granted, that 
the combatants should retire from the field, sheath their 
swords, and ‘ hang the trumpet in the hall, for no peace 
can be made with error; but, then, let there not be an 
overweening importance attached to the points in dispute, 
and let the controversy be conducted according to all the 
rules of honourable warfare, in the spirit of christian 
charity, and without the assumption of infallibility. 
What is denominated, Lady Huntingdon’s Connection, 
comes too near the Independents in their discipline, 
while in doctrine they are one, to require a distinct and 
separate consideration. With a college, now under the 
presidency of the eloquent author of ‘Mammon’ and 
‘the Great Commission, and who, among his other and 
widely-circulated works, has included a beautiful treatise 
on christian union, it may be fully expected that this 
denomination, as it may become more useful and more 
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extensively diffused, will cherish still more warmly, and 
promote more extensively the associative principle. No- 
thing, it may be confidently anticipated, will be wanting 
on the part of Dr Harris, either in the sphere of his duties 
as a professor, or in the way of the great influence he can 
exercise both from the pulpit and the press, to work out 
his own idea, and make the ‘ divided church one.’ 

Such are the materials for union furnished by this 
country; and from which none, surely, can say it is too 
sanguine a hope to entertain, too flattering a conception 
to be realised, that there might be gathered such a visible 
association of christians as shall convince the world, that, 
amidst circumstantial difference, there is substantial agree- 
ment, and that beneath the troubled and billowy surface 
of the ocean of religious opinion, there is still comming- 
ling an unmeasurable depth of quiet water, which no 
storm can reach or disturb? Is it the mere speculation 
of a fervid, though charitable imagination, a mere bubble, 
which, though inflated with the breath of love, and re- 
flecting the beautiful colours of the bow of peace, is still 
nothing dwt a bubble, that must of necessity burst when 
touched by the finger of experiment? Shall we allow 
ourselves to think that these various communities of pro- 
fessing christians, though all professing to be gathered 
round the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to be feel- 
ing the centripetal force of that all-attractive centre, have 
yet so much of mutual repulsion, that they cannot in any 
form, and to any extent, cohere? Shall it be told to this 
world, perhaps to others too, that there is more in mat- 
ters of church government and religious ceremony, or 
outward symbols, to keep us apart, than in the adorable ~ 
Trinity, the divine character of God, the covenant of 
grace, the scheme of our Saviour's mediation, the justifi- 
cation of the sinner by faith, the regeneration of the heart 
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by the operation and baptism of the Spirit, the adoption of 
believers into the family of God, and the prospect of 
one heaven of holiness, happiness, and love, in all of 
which we are agreed, to cement us at any time, or for any 
purpose, into one body? And what makes the matter 
more surprising is, that we profess to be one in Christ, 
we profess to acknowledge each other, and even to love 
each other secretly. Are we then ashamed of our com- 
mon relationship ? Shall we blush to come out of our 
seclusion, to step over the line of our separation, and 
confess one another before men ? Can it be pleasing to 
our common Father to see his children thus shutting 
themselves up in their separate rooms in the great house 
of the Holy Catholic Church, and never coming into one 
common hall to.own their relationship and indulge their 
affection? Will the fear of sanctioning what we deem 
wrong in our brethren justify this alienation? But sub- 
stantial union does not imply universal approbation. 
Difficulties, I admit, though I hope not insuperable. 
ones, lie in the way. It will be difficult, in some cases, 
to say what parties shall be admitted to the union; and 
the jealousies, the prejudices, or the dissensions of some, 
may obstruct the admission of others, to which the great 
body may feel no objection; or there may be some so 
irregular and peculiar, as to make the rest doubt the pro- 
priety of any countenance being given to them by any 
association whatever. It will be difficult to determine 
whether anything further than mere recognition of each 
other, and more extended intercourse, should be attempted, 
or whether a common object of co-operation shall be 
sought for; and if so, what that object shall be? It will 
be difficult to allay the jealousies and conciliate the fa- 
vour of the more strict, or, at any rate, the more cautious 
members of the different bodies; and some of these, per- 
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haps, may be influential members. It will be difficult to 
give satisfaction to all parties in the progress of the 
cause, to avoid furnishing occasions of discontent and 
disruption, and thus, by the very attempts to promote 
union, to be unwittingly the cause of widening old 
breaches, and making new ones. Other difficulties may 
be foreseen, or may soon start forth. But what good 
cause was ever without them? What great object was 
ever accomplished without opposition? None greater 
than are ordinarily met with will be found here, and none 
but what, with prudence, caution, and especially by God's 
blessing, we may reasonably hope will be ultimately sur- 
mounted. 

On the other hand, signs of encouragement are not 
wanting. Here and there along the dark horizon of party 
prejudice, lights, though yet but glimmering and scat- 
tered ones, are kindling, which the eye of hope should not 
be slow to perceive and follow. The disruption of the 
Scottish Establishment, though, in one view, it may seem 
to furnish another cause of discord, by adding one more 
to the divisions which already exist, yet, in another as- 
pect, is eminently favourable to christian union, by set- 
ting free from the trammels of state domination five hun- 
dred ministers of Christ and their flocks, who, in their 
former condition, were “neither so willing nor so able to 
associate with others, but who are now employing their 
newly-acquired liberty to form fraternal confederations 
with their brethren of other denominations. Local and 
partial divisions will, in this case, aid the cause of general 
association, by liberating large masses which will become 
free to enter into new combinations. The influence of 
this great event upon the South remains yet to be seen. 
That such a convulsion and disruption should have no 
influence beyond the immediate scene of their own locali- 
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ty, is next to impossible. The shock has been felt in this 
country, and may tend to open the eyes of the good men 
of the Episcopalian Establishment, and prepare many of 
them, if not for leaving their own church, yet for uniting 
with the members of others. It may have made no stir 
upon the surface of our English National Church; but 
what incipient and concealed movement it may have ori- 
ginated in the minds of observing and deep-thinking 
men, is not for any one to say. Hundreds of reflecting 
and far-seeing intellects may be surveying it from the 
watch towers of observation in their own closets and 
studies, and indulging in processes of thought, which are 
preparing them, unconsciously, perhaps, to themselves, 
for some change which shall bring them into closer union 
with their christian brethren of other bodies. The great 
amount of piety which exists in the Church of England, 
but which is now pent up, and compressed by the exclu- 
siveness of their own ecclesiastical polity, will not, can- 
not, always endure this state of isolation, but, with an 
expansive force ever increasing, and aided by what has 
occurred in the North, will one day burst its barriers, and 
seek the visible fellowship of the universal church. 

Another hopeful sign is, what has been already more 
than once adverted to, the simultaneous desire after union 
which has risen up in many quarters, and the efforts 
which have been commenced to obtain it. ‘ Whence is 
it; from heaven, or of men?’ Is it a device of Satan ? 
Impossible! His policy is to divide and conquer. We 
cannot hesitate to believe that it is the work of God. The 
reader, perhaps, may deem it a fond conceit; but many of 
us cannot help comparing it to the first movement of the 
Saviour, when, awakening from his slumbers on the sea of 
Galilee, he prepared himself to hush the storm, and say 
to the winds and the waves, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 
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Nor is it undeserving of special attention, that the re- 
ligious bodies which were supposed to be least susceptible 
of union among themselves,—I mean those which maintain 
the independence of each separate church, are gradually 
becoming more united within their own respective com- 
munions. Both the Baptists and Independents are losing 
their jealousies of the union of churches, and acquiring a 
stronger disposition for denominational association. To 
some this may appear to be opposed to catholic fellow- 
ship; but it is not so. The law of our new nature, which 
makes the individual christian yearn for fellowship with 
others, makes one church desirous of union with others ; 
and in its last and most perfect operation, makes one 
collection of churches to desire fellowship with all other 
collections of churches. The love of union, whether viewed 
as a principle or a taste, like other appetites, craves the 
largest possible measure of gratification ; and in propor- 
tion, therefore, as the different bodies are closely associated 
together, not upon denominational peculiarities only, but 
also upon the basis of doctrinal truth, the more are they 
prepared to unite on common truths with each other. A 
family or a state, at peace, in harmony, and well united 
within itself, is better prepared for union, and more cap- 
able of it, with other states or families, than one which 
is altogether dissociated, and of which the various parts 
recognise nothing of a common nature, and nothing of 
essential unity, but are jealous and suspicious of each 
other. The process preparatory for general union, there- 
fore, is already going on, where that of more limited ones 
is pursued, if on right grounds, with the greatest vigour. 

The actual attempts, however limited and feeble, which 
are being made are encouraging. The subject is not only 
discussed in essays and enforced in sermons; is not only 
speculated upon in the study and in the closet; is not 
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only matter of contemplation and desire; but is at length 
reduced to practice; the experiment has been made, first 
in Craven chapel, and afterwards upon a grander scale in 
Exeter Hall. For the first time in the history of parties, 
these parties have met, and sat, and sung, and prayed, 
and spoken together, as different denominations, recog- 
nising each other as brethren. It was a new thing in the 
earth—a sight on which, we may soberly assume, heaven 
looked down with joy, and which hell regarded with 
dismay. A proof was then furnished, of which the ad- 
vocates of charity among christians will not be slow to 
avail themselves, that not only means and opportunities 
may be found for feeling, owning, and exhibiting the sub- 
stantial oneness of the church, for the exercise of holy 
sympathy, and the mingling of common sensibilities, but 
that good men of all parties will be found also to avail 
themselves of future opportunities for such blessed occa- 
sions. A new responsibility has come upon us, in conse- 
quence of these meetings, inasmuch as it is now not mat- 
ter of argument merely, but of fact, and of experience, 
that visible union can be formed, without the compromise 
of cherished peculiarities, between christians of different 
denominations. A darker cloud of reproach will now 
cover us all, if we do not follow up the work of reconcili- 
ation and intercommunion. 

But, while England has scarcely any difficulties and 
obstacles in the way of union, altogether peculiar to it- 
self, it has some advantages which other parts of the em- 
pire do not possess, at any rate in such abundance. The 
various bodies of professing christians in this kingdom 
have been already, perhaps, more in the habit of inter- 
communion, for specific objects, and to a certain extent, 
than elsewhere. ‘Their public intercourse has been more 
frequent, by exchange of pulpits, by reciprocal services, 
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by organised confederations for the defence of common 
rights, by fellowship in bible society, and tract society, 
and town mission operations, by united prayer-meetings, 
and fraternal associations. They are in the habit of 
meeting and of worshipping together to such extent, 
that some contend, enough of union, or at any rate 
as much as can be expected, is already realised. The fact 
I joyfully admit, though I dispute the inference. All that 
we have yet realised, done, or enjoyed in this way, is a 
preparation,—yet only a preparation, for a farther advance 
into the region of peace, a higher ascent into the element 
of love. If we have gone thus far, why cannot we move 
onward? if we have sipped the cup of communion, why 
not drink deeper of it? We have been training for union, 
for we are not strangers to each other. We have grown 
familiar with one another, not by report, but by observa- 
tion and experience. We have become acquainted, it may 
be, with each other's failings, and have seen some things 
to lament, but we have seen others, and perhaps greater 
ones, to admire. The space between us is not an unbroken 
ground, nor an unbeaten track; on the contrary, there 
are pathways, and well trodden too, where no grass grows ; 
and why, therefore, should we not be formally and visibly 
associated ? Why not agree that there shall be some mid- 
way spot where we shall occasionally meet and hold still 
closer communion than we now do? 

The extent of our population, and the number of our 
large cities and towns, give us facilities and advantages for 
association of which we should be neither unwilling nor 
backward to avail ourselves. Ours is not only the age, 
but the country, of great cities; I do not allude merely to 
our metropolis, but still I may speak of it with great pro- 
priety, as being not only the nation, but the world, in mini- 
ature. No country on earth has sucha city. Itis the 
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centre of the civilised and christianised earth. Among 
that mighty population, all sects, and in all their abun- 
dance, are to be found, and found also with their usual 
portion of both good and bad qualities. It may be said, 
that whatever is done in London, is done upon a stage of 
which not only the nation, but the world is the theatre. 
The words spoken upon that stage take wing and fly to 
the ends of the earth; the scenes there exhibited are con- 
templated, and the music there performed is heard, in a 
comparative sense, by the population of the globe. The 
man who talks at a public meeting there, may be said in 
a figure, to be heard at the antipodes. No such publi- 
city is given, by what is said and done in the provinces. 
Their’s is a limited circle, compared to that of mighty 
London. Now, what an advantage is this; what a vast 
help to everything good, and among other good things, to 
the promotion of christian union? How many men, and 
good men of all denominations too, may be convened, and 
united in prayer, deliberation, and action, upon one spot, 
in a few hours! What facilities for intercommunion of 
minds, and exchange of thought! What an apparatus 
for sending round the wide circle the electric spark of holy 
zeal! What noble confederations have been formed in 
London—what institutions have been born there, or, if 
born elsewhere, have been carried there to be nursed to 
manhood, and educated for action! What a concentra- 
tion of light, and love, and zeal, is to be found there, 
throwing its focal splendours over the countries and the 
world! 

And then, in addition, we have villages that are, as to 
population, considerable towns, and towns that are larger 
than most of our cities. Our land is studded all over with 
these crowded haunts of human beings. We might draw 
scores of circles of territory, and find for each some large 
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town or city for a centre. We have ample room for ef- 
fective meetings, where the thing would not be done in a 
corner, or the light shine in a narrow place, but where 
the scenes of love, and peace, and concord, would be 
witnessed by myriads, and the report of what is done be 
instantly talked of by pious multitudes. We could make 
the subject of christian union tell upon the vast masses 
of the population in a short time; and there where infi- 
delity chiefly dwells and exerts its influence, for this is 
a city, and not a rural demon, could weaken its force, by 
depriving it of its most powerful weapon. It is of im- 
mense importance that all moral means—and christian 
union is one of them—should be made to bear powerfully 
on our large towns. Jesus Christ commanded his gospel 
to be first preached at Jerusalem. His own ministry was 
devoted very much to large towns and cities; in his in- 
structions to his disciples, he directed their attention prin- 
cipally to such localities ; these were the theatres of the 
Holy Spirit's first and most illustrious achievements ; in 
them the power of Satan is strongest; they furnish pecu- 
liar advantages for the promotion of religion; and they 
exert a special influence upon the country and the world. 
Hence everything should be done for their benefit, and 
among other things their christian population should be 
drawn closer together. 

Nor can it be said, that we have many towns and dis- 
tricts where a sufficient number of christians of the vari- 
ous denominations that may be expected to enter into 
the scheme, could be collected so as to present an im- 
posing aspect to the public. The Methodists, Baptists, 
and Independents are so widely spread over the country, 
that there is scarcely even a small town in which some of 
all these bodies are not to be found; and as to the large 
ones in our manufacturing districts, in these they abound. 
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What impressive scenes of union might be exhibited in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Bristol, York, Newcastle, Norwich, Bradford, and many 
other towns, where congregations of considerable magni- 
tude and of various religious bodies exist! The impres- 
sion produced by numbers might be felt in all these 
localities, for numbers there exist. 

But it is not only the existence of the various de- 
nominations in England that gives to it a peculiar 
advantage for effective and impressive union, but their 
existence also in proportions, as to numbers, so nearly 
equal. It must be obvious, that, where one denomina- 
tion so far preponderates over another as to render the 
smaller one hardly visible, their conjunction is scarcely 
seen, at least with any advantage ; just as the flowing in 
of a small rivulet into the channel of a mighty river is 
scarcely observable, and therefore little noticed; or as 
the addition of a star of the sixth magnitude is lost in a 
constellation, when it is united with others of the first, or 
second. In Scotland the predominant denominations are 
Presbyterians, and all others are comparatively small. 
The same remark applies to Ireland as regards the 
bodies that may be expected to unite. In those king- 
doms, therefore, however desirable it may be for the vari- 
ous sects to be associated, it could not be done with the 
same good effect, the same strong impression as in Eng- 
land, where the Methodists, the Baptists, and Indepen- 
dents, though not absolutely equal, yet approach to it. 
This circumstance checks the discouragement that a 
sense of weakness produces in the smaller body, which is 
apt to fear it would be regarded, in such an association, 
as a mere appurtenance to the other. 

Nor does the proportion stop in mere numbers, but 
extends to gifts, graces, and respectability. I am, of 
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course, speaking now of the various bodies of noncon- 
formists. Each of these has ministers whom, in respect 
of talent, piety, and usefulness, it has no need to be afraid 
of bringing into comparison with those of other bodies. 
Each has places of convocation large and elegant; each 
possesses members of wealth and influence. None, there- 
fore, has occasion to fear it will be lost in the greater 
magnitude, or be eclipsed by the brighter splendour, of 
the others. It is true, such fears ought not to exist at 
all; but it is well to see there is no ground for them. 
Let us not be slow to avail ourselves of such advantages, 
any more than dull to perceive them. The children of 
this world, wiser in their generation than the children of 
light, are sagacious enough to perceive how all these 
things may be made conducive to their schemes. They 
have laid hold of our large towns as the chief scenes, and 
as affording the fittest agents, and most numerous instru- 
ments of their operations, in the way of political, com- 
mercial, and scientific unions. 

Let all these facts be taken into consideration, and it 
will thus appear that we want nothing in England but 
the disposition to exhibit to the whole earth, to the 
greatest advantage, ‘How good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ 


I come now to consider the MEANS by which we may 
hope, and should endeavour, to promote the object of 
this volume. 

In order, to bring about the desired union, it should be 
taken up, not only by all parties, but by all persons. It 
must come upon the individual conscience of every chris- 
tian, as Ais duty, according to his station and measure of 
influence, to promote it. We ought not to sink ourselves, 
and our personal obligations, in the mass. It is every 
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one’s concern. All the great interests which are hindered 
by our divisions, or aided by our agreement, belong to 
each of us; the edification of the church, the credit of 
religion, and the moral improvement of the world. We 
must not stand gazing at this work, saying, ‘Who shall 
do it?’ but must say, ‘Here is something for me to do. 
IT am quite aware that it is the becoming duty of christian 
ministers to promote union; their responsibility in this, 
as well as in every other subject connected with true reli- 
gion, is truly tremendous; and God will require this 
matter at their hands. It is they who kindle or quench 
the flames of contention ; that strengthen or relax the 
bonds of union; that alienate or conciliate the affections 
of the brethren. The power of the pulpit, and the influ- 
ence of ministerial example, are prodigious. If the pas- 
tors could be brought to associate, the flocks would 
instantly follow; and itis a solemn and a serious con- 
sideration for those to whom the Saviour has granted an 
office of such influence, whether they can best discharge 
its duties by perpetuating or healing the wounds of the 
universal church. Ifthe chord of charity were struck by 
a firm and skilful hand in the pulpit, from time to time, 
it would produce an instant vibration throughout the 
whole congregation ; and the words of peace going from 
thence, would be returned in ready and joyful echoes by 
the listening hearers. The minister of religion cannot 
be fully acting out his duty as a servant of Christ unless 
he is a promoter of peace, and doing all he can to har- 
monise the discordant elements of the christian church. 
His ministry is emphatically one of reconciliation; and he 
has mistaken his commission if he be employing himself in 
any way that is opposed to this, or even if he be neglecting 
it. But christian union belongs not to ministers only, it 
should press upon the conscience of every one of their 
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hearers. No man is doing his whole duty as a christian, 
who is doing nothing to repair the breaches in the walls 
of Zion. On the return of the Jews from captivity, it 
was thus the desolation of Jerusalem was removed; Nehe- 
miah appointed officers and master builders; but, in ad- 
dition to this, ‘the people had a mind to work; and ‘ we 
returned all of us to the wall, said the historian, ‘ every 
one of us to his work.’ Let us, then, not wait for others, 
nor suspend our efforts till we can get them to co-operate 
with us, but let each denomination, each minister, each 
individual christian, commence the work of pacification, 
and the attempt to unite the people of God. ‘Let us 
each do our part, so as we may be able to say, Per me non 
stetit; it was not my fault but christians had been more 
combined and entirely one with each other, but they had 
been more thoroughly christian, and more entirely united 
with God in Christ, that christianity had not been a more 
powerful, lively, amiable, and awful thing. If the chris- 
tian community moulder and decay, be enfeebled, broken, 
dispirited, and ruined in great part, this ruin shall not 
rest under my hand.’ * 

But as we shall not attempt to accomplish an object, 
especially if it be attended with some difficulty, which we 
do not covet, there must be a prevailing desire before 
there will be a general effort. Desire! and can any man, 
whose mind is enlightened by the Spirit of God, and 
whose heart is renewed by his grace, be without such de- 
sire? Will any one who surveys the distractions of the 
christian church, who sees the parties into which it is 
split, the virulence by which they are actuated, the angry 
controversies they maintain, the discredit they bring upon 
christianity, the force they give to infidel objections, the 
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gratification they afford to demons, the obstructions they 
throw in the way of the world’s conversion, vot desire the 
union of the church? Can any person pretend to the 
christian character, with the paralysis of such a cold and 
deadly indifference at his heart? What! survey the di- 
vided state of that church with indifference, for which 
Christ gave his tears, his prayers, his blood, his life, to 
make it one, and yet pretend to piety! To see that 
church a battle-field, which should be a sheepfold, and 
those members of it, which should be feeding together as 
lambs, fighting with each other as gladiators, and shed 
no tears for its divisions, cherish no desires for its union! 
Is the church, which is the centre of God's cares and 
counsels, the purchase of Christ's blood, no more to us 
than this? Had we seen even the seamless garment 
which once covered the sacred person of the Saviour rent 
and torn by violence, we could not have looked on the 
mutilated robe without emotion; and shall we see his 
spiritual body torn by faction, and disfigured by bigotry, 
and yet be indifferent to the melancholy spectacle? <A 
person in such a state of mind as this, surely cannot bea 
lively stone ‘in the spiritual house, but a mere icicle 
hanging to its exterior. 

And if to be ¢ndifferent to visible union is criminal, 
how much more to be hostile? Opposition to any well- 
concocted scheme of union involves in it great responsi- 
bility. It must be left, of course, to every one’s judg- 
ment to determine, whether any scheme which may be 
presented for public approbation and support answers to 
this character or not; and no man can be blamed for 
withholding his countenance from a plan, or even for op- 
posing it, which appears to him to compromise any of 
the principles of divine truth, or to be nothing more than 
a visionary and impracticable speculation. But the hos- 
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tility here condemned, is a disposition to rest satisfied with 
things as they are; a mind contented with the present 
relations and feelings of parties; a reluctance to do any 
thing to bring them nearer to each other, coupled with 
such an aversion, from the very attempt, as leads to a 
fastidious and somewhat contemptuous rejection of every 
plan that may be proposed for that object. Such op- 
ponents, I regret to say, may be found, who, not satisfied 
with their own silent and individual rejection of the prof- 
fered olive-branch, use their influence, for reasons which, 
no doubt, appear sufficient to satisfy their own minds, to 
induce others also to abjure union on any other terms 
but those of perfect identity with themselves. Is it too 
much to ask such persons to place themselves in com- 
pany with their divine Lord, and to follow him through 
all the scenes of his incarnation, for the purpose of ask- 
ing from what action, or from what expression, they can 
feel authorised to treat with hostility, and to reject with 
scorn, the efforts that are being made to strengthen the 
bonds of brotherhood between his disciples? Is it from 
his sermon upon the mount, when he poured his bene- 
dictions upon the peace-makers, and called them the 
children of God? Is it from his frequent rebukes to his 
too litigious followers? Is it from his conversation with 
the woman of Samaria, and his labours on that occasion, 
among a people hated and shunned by his own kindred? 
Is it from his inimitable parable of the good Samaritan ? 
Is it from his reproof of the distempered zeal of his dis- 
ciples, who would have stopped the man that cast out 
demons, because he followed not them? Is it from his 
forbearance with his apostles under their cloudy appre- 
hensions of his doctrine and his will, their impure mo- 
tives, and their defective sanctity? How wide the inter- 
val which separated his religious knowledge and attain- 
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ments from those of his disciples! he, the fountain of 
illumination; they, encompassed with infirmities: but 
did he recede from them on that account? No: he drew 
closer the bond of union, imparted successive streams 
of effulgence, till he incorporated his spirit with theirs, 
and elevated them into a nearer resemblance of him- 
self. Or, is hostility to union learned from that touching 
intercessional petition, already referred to, when the agony 
of his labouring heart found relief in a burst of impor- 
tunate supplication for the unity of his church? Will 
men take knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus 
in these scenes of his ministry, and have listened to those 
gracious words that have flowed from his lips, till we have 
caught his own spirit and have been moulded into his 
image, if we are not only indifferent, but opposed, to 
visible union? Will such hostility identify us most 
closely and most obviously with him who came to make 
us all one in himself? 

It is readily admitted that we should have fixed and 
definite ideas of the nature of the union which we con- 
ceive to be both desirable and attainable; and here I 
will acknowledge at once, that it is desirable, if it were 
_ practicable, to obtain unity of religious sentiment, even 
in those minor matters on which we are not now agreed, 
and to be of one mind, as well as of one heart. I could 
never be brought, like some, to compare the differences of 
opinion among professing christians to the varied colours 
of the rainbow, and as thus presenting an instance in the 
spiritual world analogous to that striking phenomenon in 
the world of nature, of a beautiful variety in perfect har- 
mony. ‘This allusion may do well enough to adorn a 
speech upon a platform, and has often secured for the 
orator who employed it the applause of his admiring, but 
uncritical hearers. The analogy is, in an important 
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sense, a false one. The different colours of the bow in 
the cloud, are all a part of creation; they are, so to speak, 
all natural truths, optical realities; no one colour being 
more or less true than another, but are all perfectly con- 
formable to the great law of their production, all essen- 
tial parts of the one pure element of light, having an 
original and common source. This cannot be said of our 
different religious opinions; these cannot all be true, in- 
asmuch as they are opposed to each other. ‘Truth is 
uniform, though error is multiform. Much error must 
therefore be in existence; which, of course, as error is an 
evil, it is desirable, when it has accomplished the end for 
which it was permitted to enter, should be subdued, and 
the whole church subjected to the reign of unmixed truth. 
‘This, however, must be expected as the result of some- 
thing more heavenly and divine than legal restraints and 
angry controversies. Unless an angel were to descend 
for that purpose, the spirit of division is a disease which 
will never be healed by troubling the waters. We must 
expect the cure from the increasing prevalence of religion, 
and from a copious effusion of the Spirit of God, to pro- 
duce that event. An awful fear of God, and an exclusive 
desire to discover his mind, will hold a torch before us in 
our inquiries, and strangely illumine the path in which 
we are to tread. The New Testament is surely not so 
obscure a book, that, were its contents to fall into the 
hands of a hundred serious and impartial men, it would 
produce such opposite conclusions as must necessarily 
issue in the forming of two or more separate communions. 
A larger communication of the Spirit of truth would 
insensibly lead christians into a similar train of thinking ; 
and being under the guidance of that infallible Teacher, 
they would gradually tend to the same point, and settle 
in the same conclusions. Without such an influence as 
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this, the coalescing into one communion would probably 
be productive of much mischief; it certainly would do no 
good, since it would be the mere result of intolerance and 
pride acting upon indolence and fear.’ * 

While, therefore, it is quite lawful and proper for us 
ever to keep before our minds, as the wltimate object of 
our desire and pursuit, an agreement in lesser matters as 
well as in greater ones; our proaimate one is only such 
an association as shall include in it the exercise of a more 
intense brotherly love than at present exists—the public 
and formal recognition of each other as brethren, on a 
basis mutually agreed upon, and, if possible, a co-opera- 
tion in the furtherance of some common object, could such 
an one be found, which is equally important to us all. If 
the barriers that separate us into different communions 
shall ever be removed, so as to bring about a general 
coalition into one visible church, it will not be by a direct 
attack upon them, or any attempt to subvert them by the 
arm of power or the manceuvres of party; so neither will 
it be by calling upon those who are shut up within their 
separate enclosures, by one simultaneous and general 
assault from within to demolish them, but by leaving 
them to crumble away under the influence of the Spirit 
of God upon the spread of truth and charity, and by so 
raising the importance of our common sentiments, that 
our peculiarities shall exist no longer; or if, in any 
degree, they shall still remain, it shall be not as fortifica- 
tions drawn along hostile frontiers, but as verdant path- 
ways in the same beautiful garden ; which if in one sense 
they divide the parts, are in another the means of com- 
munication between them all. 

All hope of closer union that is not founded on a 


* Mr Hall's Strictures on Zeal without Innovation. 
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sincere and general determination to make the word of 
God the sole arbiter of our religious differences, is vain 
and delusive. It has been by following other guides than 
this—the ignes fatui of human authority—that we have 
been led astray from each other and from the truth. Our 
divergence and division from each other have arisen from 
our leaving this common centre of religious sentiment ; 
and there is no way of coming back to each other, but by 
coming back to this sole and supreme Judge in matters 
of doctrine, discipline, and practice. Chillingworth’s 
immortal aphorism, ‘ The Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
the religion of Protestants,’ has been far more admired 
and applauded than it has been acted upon. When once 
this grave and weighty declaration shall be thoroughly 
understood, deeply felt, and universally acted upon, the 
effect in drawing christians closer to each other will be 
surprising. It is human authority that has to a very 
considerable extent separated brethren, and that still 
keeps them apart. It is the names and systems of men 
that stand in the way of union; just as the church at 
Corinth, instead of gathering in one body round their 
common Lord, was seen in separate divisions, each clus- 
tering round the name of Paul, Apollos, or Cephas. The 
multitude have never searched the scriptures for them- 
selves, and are therefore following in the track of their 
leaders ; but when they shall turn from these to the lively 
oracles, and shall be found listening to their inspired and 
infallible responses, instead of prostrating their under- 
standings before the creeds, catechisms, and articles of 
fallible men, they will be astonished to find how rapidly 
and how closely they can be made to approximate to each 
other. They will then discover that during the long night 
that has fallen upon them, and by the deceptive lights of 
human authority that have glimmered on their path, they 
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have all more or less mistaken their way. ‘The entire 
submission of our minds to the teaching of the truth and 
its divine author, will be like the rising of the sun upon 
our wanderings, to conduct us all back to the right road. 

Next to this is a due estimate, never yet, perhaps, cor- 
rectly made, after all that has been said upon the subject 
of the incomparable superiority of those points of doctrine 
in which we are agreed over those on which we differ ; 
and connected with this, a disposition to make the former, 
rather than the latter, the topics of our habitual and 
delighted reflection. We hold, in common, truths of such 
surpassing magnitude, that our distinctive peculiarities 
dwindle down before them to almost invisible points. 
When gazing upon the cross of Christ, the amplitude of 
the covenants of grace, the method of justification, the 
work of the Spirit, the common adoption here, and the 
common glorification hereafter, we should feel, in regard 
to our distinctions, pretty much as two co-heirs of an 
immense estate which was bounded by the Alps, and was 
situated on their lovely slopes, would of the different 
heights and accommodations of their respective dwellings; 
or as two travellers who were looking at the pyramids 
would of the different heights of the little eminences from 
which they viewed those stupendous masses. Give to 
church government all the importance that can be desired 
for it, and to the different opinions entertained of the 
subjects and mode of baptism all the value that belongs to 
them—and it may be admitted that this is not small— 
still, what are they as compared with the method of our 
justification and the means of, our sanctification? If it 
be necessary to multiply comparisons, and it be lawful to 
compare the doctrines and discipline of christianity to 
Nebuchadnezzar's image in his dream, would not the 
former appear as the head of gold and the breast of silver, 
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while the latter would seem but as the legs and feet of 
iron and clay ? 

Let us all consider what it is that justifies, sanctifies, 
comforts, and, in fact, saves us; what it is that is the 
satisfactory evidence of our salvation; what it is that 
unites us to Christ, and binds us to the heart of God; 
what it is that enables us to overcome the world, and to 
set our affections on things above; and we shall find it is 
not Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, or Bap- 
tism. How little do these things avail us when guilt 
presses upon the conscience, or care corrodes the heart, or 
sorrow drives sleep from the eyes, or death deprives us of 
our friends, or the last enemy lays his cold hand upon our 
frame. Do we in such scenes and seasons betake our- 
selves to these lesser matters for comfort, or to the essen- 
tial and glorious truths of our common salvation? It is 
because we are believers in Christ Jesus that we feel our- 
selves safe for eternity; and this safety we cannot but 
concede to our brethren of all orthodox sects, as truly and 
as confidently as we feel it for ourselves. Let us then 
keep within sight of the cross, by dwelling more upon the 
essential doctrines of the gospel; and look upon our 
brethren of other denominations, as assembled with us 
round that common centre of attraction, and partaking with 
us in all the gracious efforts and eternally glorious results 
of that great sacrifice which is there presented to our 
view. There should be in us such an ineffable delight in 
the fundamental truths of christianity, such an exaltation 
of their glory and importance, as shall make us deter- 
mined to know nothing ampng men but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. This will make us love with an unquench- 
able and truly fraternal affection all who partake with us 
in the same views. We shall feel towards each other 
much as loyal regiments of soldiers do when gathering 
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round the royal standard, who then forget the distinctive 
emblems of their own ensigns, and regard each other for 
their attachment to that one common emblem of their 
monarch’s and their country’s cause; or, to borrow a more 
sacred allusion, we, like the different tribes of Israel, 
arranged and marching through the wilderness under their 
respective banners, yet all collected round the ark of the 
covenant, shall appear lovely and venerable in each other's 
estimation, on account of our proximity and attachment 
to that system of divine truth of which the Jewish pro- 
pitiatory, with its shechinah and cherubims of glory, was 
but a type. 

But we must go still farther and higher, and prepare 
for closer union by more eminent piety. A cold and un- 
influential orthodoxy, which leaves us still worldly and 
undevout, however it may give us an intellectual sympa- 
thy with each other, and lay the basis of a courteous and 
general esteem, will do but little in the way of drawing 
our hearts together. All who have written upon the sub- 
ject of christian union agree in the opinion, that it is an 
increasing spirit of sincere and fervent piety that will alone 
be found equal to the work of subduing our prejudices, 
and conciliating our affections. The apostle’s question, 
“From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members ?’ shows the cause of divisions, and suggests 
the nature of the remedy. The contentions in the church 
flow from the same source as those of the world. In our 
nature there are yet remains of corruption, mixed up with 
divine sentiments and holy affections; and thus, in every 
heart, there are principles of affinity and repulsion. 
Grace attracts grace, and corruption repels it: in propor- 
tion as grace prevails over corruption, it will be drawn to- 
wards its corresponding principle in other hearts; while, 
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on the contrary, as corruption prevails over grace, it will 
make the less sanctified heart repellant and dissocial 
Thus, as piety becomes more purified and strengthened, it 
will draw, and must of necessity draw, all classes of chris- 
tians nearer to each other, until an external and visible 
unity, as well as an internal one, shall be formed, and all 
its expected results shall be accomplished. This attractive 
power of true piety is a law, the force of which has been 
already in some measure developed under various forms ; 
and is a law which, when complete in its operation, will 
as surely bring round it all christian bodies, and keep 
them in harmonious movement, as the solar gravitation 
will carry round, in their full cycle, the whole system of 
the planets. ‘The piety that draws us nearer to Christ, 
must draw us nearer to each other, as bodies that press 
closer to a common centre press closer at the same time 
to one another. The church is not yet holy enough for 
very close union. It is too worldly, selfish, and malig- 
nant in its spirit: and it is to this immoderate attach- 
ment to things secular and earthly, to a want of more 
ardent love to God, and of more reverence for truth, rather 
than to the obscurities of revelation, that we must impute 
the unhappy contentions among christians— maladies 
which nothing can correct, as already stated, but a deeper 
and more practical piety. Any curative process which 
does not go to purify and strengthen the spiritual consti- 
tution, will be only the administration of palliatives ; or, 
at best, will produce only an external appearance of con- 
valescence, while the whole mass of the blood is impure 
and unhealthy. Heaven is perfectly harmonious, because 
it is perfectly holy: there is no discord there, because 
there is no depravity which can occasion the jarring note. 
If differences of opinion could exist there, they would oc- 
casion no bitterness of feeling, no alienation of heart, 
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because perfect love casts out all wrath as well as all 
fear. 

Not, however, that it is meant there should be no 
attempts after union till we have arrived at something 
like perfection, for then the church must give up all hope 
of approximation till the millennium. ‘ Whereunto we 
have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let 
us mind the same thing.’ But let each christian, and 
especially every minister, seek a new baptism of the 
Spirit, and a larger measure of the mind of Christ ; for 
in vain will the note of charity be struck, however loudly 
or publicly, if there be no chord of piety in the church to 
vibrate in unison to the music of that blissful sound. If, 
as by miracle, the discords were all to be hushed at once; 
yet, if the great body of professing christians were no 
holier than they are now, the harsh dissonance would 
soon be heard again. There can be no harmony from 
instruments whose strings are broken or relaxed; and 
such are our hearts. We must, therefore, begin with the 
tuning of these to a higher degree of piety, as the only 
preparative for the richer and the deeper symphonies of 
the redeemed church. 

From this state of our hearts will spring up, as an 
essential element of religion, a larger measure of love. 
An inspired apostle has taught us, in a chapter that has 
been too little studied, and still less practised, that a 
religion of which love is not a prime ingredient, whatever 
else it may contain, is no religion at all. This is the soul 
of piety, ‘all else but her terrestrial attire, which she 
will lay aside when she passes the threshold of eternity.” 
Our constant labour should be, not to add to the habili- 
ments of which we shall then divest ourselves, but to 
separate from our spirits, every temper and disposition 
which will not go with us to heaven, and which suits as 
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little the means as the end; and to carry on our education 
for our Father's house above, by progressively assimilating 
ourselves on earth to the mind and temper of the blessed 
immortals. Without sincere and cordial love between the 
parties, as the cement, there is no union worth the trouble 
of procuring it; for, however specious may be its appear- 
ance, from the variety, magnitude, or splendour of its 
component parts, it has an internal principle of disruption 
and decay, which will, sooner or later, reduce it to a heap 
of ruins. This love must be as wide in its compass as 
the circle which we proposed for our union. To love 
only those of our own denomination, however intense 
may be the affection, so far from promoting the end we 
seek, resists and defeats it: instead of furthering union, 
it is the very cause of divisions ; it is the root of bitter- 
ness, which grows not in the soil of charity but of selfish- 
ness, and has sprung up to bring forth the poisonous 
fruits of bigotry and all uncharitableness, whereby many 
have not only been defiled, but destroyed. Such a factious, 
schismatical war as this, instead of collecting, scatters ; 
instead of embodying, dissevers the church: and puts the 
greater part of its members beyond the pale of chris- 
tianity. What is wanted, then, is a spirit of impartial, 
universal, and invincible love, which acknowledges, values, 
and accepts the image and superscription of Christ, stamped 
upon a truly renewed heart, whatever may be on the 
obverse side of the coin: a love which demands nothing 
else aS a passport to its heart, and a warrant for the 
exercise of its regard, but the evidence of a ‘ like precious 
faith, and ‘the common salvation; and which, feeling 
that it would be an indignity to our divine Lord to 
have his attestation treated with suspicion till endorsed 
and accredited by the stamp of Episcopacy, Presby- 
terianism, or Independency, generously exclaims, ‘ Grace 
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be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity ! ’ 

Men have been busy, in the eagerness of their misguided 
zeal, and the selfishness of their wicked hearts, to improve 
_ upon inspired wisdom, by inverting the apostolic order of 
the graces, and making love the last and the least of the 
three ; nay, their mischievous attempt has not stopped 
here, for, in effect at least, they have endeavoured to blot 
it out altogether, and to reduce religion from the divine 
triplicity that St Paul has given it, to a mere duality, and 
to make it consist exclusively of faith and hope. And 
since we are everywhere taught that religion is God's 
image in the soul of man, what does all this come to, as 
the last reach of its turpitude, but to rifle the divine char- 
acter of love, its ineffable glory, and to make Jehovah 
simply a God of truth and justice? Leaving, then, the 
number and order of the graces as we find it in scripture, 
and practically submitting to the truth of the apostolic 
declaration, that ‘the greatest of these is charity,’ let us 
sit down again at the feet of this inspired teacher, and, 
studying afresh the genius of christianity as it is por- 
trayed in his elegant and beautiful personification, let us 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness; and, 
thus attired, be prepared for union with all our brethren. 

Is there, then, notwithstanding our differences, a prin- 
ciple known—a principle attainable by us all—a principle 
which is an integral part of our religion—a principle 
which, if it were more cultivated and in full exercise, 
would subjugate all that is low, and selfish, and maleyo- 
lent in our nature; and which, while it filled our own 
bosom with peace, would give us peace with our fellow- 
christians of every name? There is. It is LovE—holy 
love—heavenly love—christian love. But where is it to 
be found? In the heart of God, in the bosom of Jesus, 
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in the minds of angels, in the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and in the pages of the New Testament, we know: 
but where on earth shall we find it? It ought to be seen 
in beauty and in vigour in the church of Christ; this is 
built to be its mansion, and for its residence. But how . 
little is it to be found in this its own and appropriated 
abode? How frequently is it driven away by the strifes, 
divisions, and clamours of other spirits, that have ob- 
truded into its proper domicile, and rendered that habi- 
tation, which was intended to be the seat of uninterrupted 
peace, and of untroubled repose, a scene of noisy conflict 
and fierce contention? Let us all join our efforts to cast 
out the unclean spirits that have driven away love from 
her abode; and, reinstating the heavenly tenant in her 
own possession, let us yield up our hearts to her holy and 
benignant sway. 

Men have tried all kinds of methods, except the only 
right, effectual, and divinely appointed one, for gathering 
into union the broken and scattered fragments of the 
church, and for tuning to harmony its discordant voices. 
They have tried the compulsion of law, the power of 
logic, the persuasion of eloquence, the subscription of 
articles, the application of tests, the authority of tradition, 
and yet all these means have signally failed, not only to 
procure internal unity, but external uniformity. Emper- 
ors and kings, popes and prelates, councils and convoca- 
tions, cabinets and senates, divines and lawyers, have all 
employed their wits and exerted their hands in this great 
work of unity; and yet, whatever have been their schemes, 
and with whatever diligence they have been applied, how- 
ever they may have appealed to the fears, the reason, or 
the cupidity of the opposing parties, they have all left 
the church as divided and inharmonious as they found 
it, and in the language of despair have confessed that 
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union among christians was a state of things never to be 
expected in the present world. And yet there, upon the 
very surface of revelation, where every eye can see it, 
lies, and has lain for nearly eighteen centuries, a principle 
so simple that a child may understand it, which, if pro- 
perly felt and judiciously applied, would have effected that 
which has ever been considered so necessary, and yet so 
difficult—‘ FoRBEARING ONE ANOTHER IN LOVE. Divinely 
inspired, heaven descended, godlike sentence! How 
simple, yet how sublime! By what machination of 
Satan—by what cunning artifice of ‘the father of lies’ — 
by what operation of the deceitfulness of sin —or by what 
treachery of the desperately wicked heart of man, has the 
beauty of this precept been concealed, its force evaded, or 
its efficiency prevented ? If there be one practical precept 
which we could wish to be printed in starry characters on 
the dark page of the nightly sky, written in sunbeams on 
the tablet of the earth, and uttered both night and day in 
voices from the heavens, that the attention of men might 
be irresistibly turned to it, and their hearts unavoidably 
impressed by it, this is the injunction; and yet, what 
greater clearness, or more importance, or higher authority, 
would this splendid method of publication give to it, 
beyond what it already possesses as a portion of holy 
writ? ‘FoORBEARING ONE ANOTHER IN LOVE. This one 
short precept, universally obeyed, would set all right, and 
reduce all to order. It would not at once reconcile all 
minds, but it would harmonise all hearts. It would not 
amalgamate all churches into an external uniformity, but 
it would combine them all in the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace. It might not hush the voice of contro- 
versy, but it would take from it the harsh dissonance of 
human passion, and cause it to speak in the mellifluous 
tones of divine charity. 
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But we may now justly ask by what mighty power this 
great consummation is to be brought about? Who can 
step forth, and with a voice that can not only command, 
but ensure obedience, say to the boisterous elements of 
human passion and religious prejudice, ‘ Peace, be still ?’ 
This is the sole work of Him who gave order, beauty, and 
harmony to the primeval elements of our world. In vain 
do we make our appeal to the religious bodies themselves 
to come to a better state of feeling, if we stop there. The 
storms that are still raging round the bark of the tempest- 
tossed church will no more yield to the voice of argument 
or persuasion from men, than would the winds and the 
waves of the sea of Galilee have submitted to the command 
of the affrighted disciples. What saved them? That 
which must save us, if we are saved at all. They awoke 
the sleeping Saviour by the prayer of faith ; and in answer 
to their importunate supplication, the calm supervened. 
He is still on board his weather-beaten vessel, and though 
not asleep, is waiting to be asked to put forth his tran- 
quillising power. Let the whole church, having first 
deeply humbled itself for its sins of alienation, division, 
uncharitableness, and unbrotherly feeling, go to Him in 
the earnestness and in the prayer of faith for a fresh out- 
pouring of his Spirit of light, love, holiness, and peace. 
He only waits to be asked, so to replenish us with his 
benediction, as to make Zion a quiet and peaceable habi- 
tation. It was when the harmonies of voices and of 
hearts ascended to heaven at the dedication of the temple, 
that the cloud of the divine glory came and filled the 
house. It was when the disciples were met together in 
one place, and with one accord, to make their common 
supplications known, that the Spirit of God came down 
in coronets of fire upon their heads, and filled the place 
where they were sitting. The breath of prayer is the 
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atmosphere in which the Spirit comes to hover over his 
church, and shed healing from his wings. That divine 
agent can set all things right. He can cause us to see 
and to feel alike; he can expel from our minds all error, 
from our hearts all pride, prejudice, and passion, and so 
fill us with meekness, love, and tender forbearance, that 
we shall be irresistibly drawn towards each other, and 
be enabled to bring about far more than the visible, formal 
union we now seek. He is able to do exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think. 


And now, O my country! which I love with a patriot’s 
affection, and bless with a christian’s prayer; for whose 
welfare, in part, I have written these pages, so unworthy 
to be associated with the productions of nobler minds and 
abler pens; may my efforts be accepted and blessed of 
God, to aid in rolling away the cloud of reproach that 
‘hides thy grandeur and eclipses thy glory. I am not 
insensible to thy greatness in power, in commerce, in 
wealth, in literature, in science, and the arts; and some- 
times I feel the danger of undue exultation in the con- 
templation of thy majesty; yet is my ambition far more 
intense for thy moral and religious fame, now too fear- 
fully affected and too humblingly obscured and diminished 
by the party spirit, so rife and so virulent among thy 
divided and alienated subjects. O come the day, when 
thy awful form shall no longer reflect the lurid glare of 
fiery zeal for sectarian distinctions, but when thou shalt 
shine forth in the mild radiance of an ardent yet well- 
tempered concern for substantial christianity; when thy 
commanding voice shall be heard to the ends of the earth, 
uttering, not the words of bitter intolerance or priestly 
exclusiveness, but of charity and forbearance; and when, 
by whatever is liberal in policy, thou shalt be a pattern 
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to all countries of national generosity, and by whatsoever 
is associative and affectionate among thy different deno- 
minations of religion, be no less a pattern to them of 
christian union! May it be thy honour—and no brighter 
one can be allotted thee—to teach all countries and all 
ages that the most unrestricted religious liberty, though 
it gives full scope for diversities of opinion among chris- 
tians, serves only to exhibit more clearly in its power, 
and more brightly in its glory, the cementing principle 
of their common christianity! Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


Sincr the foregoing Essay was written, I have received a letter from my 
esteemed friend, Dr Patton, a Presbyterian minister of New York, from 
which I give the subjoined extracts, premising that my correspondent was 
not led to the subject on which he writes by any knowledge of the present 
scheme, but by the state of things in his own country. Popery, and its 
new ally, Anglo-Catholicism, are rapidly diffusing themselves over the 
United States. The American Protestant Episcopal Church is fast sink- 
ing under the spell of Tractarianism, notwithstanding the intelligent and 
zealous efforts of Dr M‘Ilvain, bishop of Ohio, and some others of the clergy ; 
and clerical assumptions, ill suited, if not actually dangerous, to the sim- 
plicity of a republican form of civil government, and cast of general society, 
are now put forth in that land of democracy. Romanism, aided by a tide 
‘of emigration, consisting of thousands of Irish Papists, is making prodigious 
efforts to seize the great Western Valley, watered by the Mississippi, and 
which, at no distant time, must be the very heart of the United States. 
It is matter of little surprise, therefore, that the Protestant ministers of 
that country should survey this state of things with anxiety, not unattended 
with alarm, and should desiderate, for the defence of the principles of the 


~ Reformation, a general, close, and hearty union among its friends :— 


‘ The providence of God,’ says Dr Patton, ‘is most singularly moving 
in the religious world. The Romanists and the Prelatists are becoming 
quite sympathetic, and unite in denouncing all but themselves as not be- 
longing to the church; as being no ministers, and the like. This is pro- 
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ducing stronger sympathy among the non-prelatic christians, and a greater 
disposition to make common cause. It appears to me, that the time can- 
not be distant when it will be most proper to call a Convention of Delegates 
from all Evangelical Churches, to meet in London, for the purpose of 
setting forth the great essential truths in which they are agreed. I know 
of no object which would awaken deeper interest than such a Convention. 
It would command the attendance of some of our strongest men from all 
evangelical denominations; and the result would be, a statement of views 
which would have the most blessed effect. Such an invitation should, 
with propriety, come from your side of the water. But if you think it 
desirable to have certain men here unite, in such a case, I have no doubt 
I could procure a goodly list of names to any paper you and your brethren 
might send over. Will you consult your brethren, perhaps of the Congre- 
gational Union, as also such of other denominations as might unite in the 
matter. The Convention might be heldin July of 1845, in London. Dele- 
gates could come from the Evangelical Churches of the Continent, of 
America, of Scotland, Ireland, etc.,.etc. ete. The document calling that 
meeting should be well drawn. up, clearly setting forth the object of the 
Convention, as lifting up a standard against Papal and Prelatical arro- 
gance and assumption, and embodying the great essential doctrines which 
are held in common by all consistent Protestants. Peculiarities of church 
order to be excluded. I am persuaded that such a Convention would meet 
with the hearty concurrence and co-operation of a vast multitude. It 
would exhibit to the world an amount of practical union among christians 
of which they little dream. It would greatly strengthen the hearts of God’s 
people, and would promote a better state of feeling among the denomina- 
tions. I trust, my dear brother, that you will act in this matter; and, be- 
fore you are called home to your rest and your reward, strive to secure 
such a meeting. Open a correspondence with Dr Chalmers, Dr Wardlaw, 
and others of Scotland ; with prominent men among the Baptist, Methodist, 
Moravian, and other denominations: Sir Culling Eardley Smith will go 
heart and soul with you. Now may our blessed Lord, who prayed that his 
disciples might be one, graciously guide you and others in this matter, and 
make you instruments of great good! Should a document be published on 


your side of the water, calling such a Convention, our ecclesiastical meet- 
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ings would sanction it, and our religious papers would forward it. I name 
July as the time of meeting, as at that time our clergymen could more 


readily attend, and only be absent from home during the hot season, when 
they can be better spared. Also, our pious laymen could then more readily 
leave their business. The Convention need not be together more than some 
ten days at most, but the result would be blessed for all future time.’ 


The subject of this letter is of momentous consequence ; it presents a 
splendid conception of the human mind ; and I have thought this the best 
and most appropriate medium through which to exhibit it, for the con- 
templation and examination of other minds. The letter shows the ear- 
nestness of Dr Patton’s solicitude to accomplish the object. The subject 
is not quite new to some of us; we have looked at it, and conferred about 
it; and with some it was a matter of regret that it had not been tried, in- 
stead of the meeting last year at Exeter Hall. But perhaps it is an object 
that can be better approached, an end that can be more certainly 
arrived at, by slow and cautious steps, than by one mighty stride or bound 
of the public mind. It was in my own view, though but vaguely appre- 
hended, when I sent forth the circular that led to the meeting in 
Exeter Hall. The publication of this volume, and Dr Patton’s letter, fur- 
nish an admirable opportunity for putting out feelers to try the public sen- 
timent. Tere, then, is the scheme,—‘ A General Protestant Convention,’ 
not for amalgamating all Protestant bodies, but uniting them for the defence 
of their common Protestantism. Is it practicable ?—Is it desirable ? 
Will it be practically useful ?—Will it pay for the cost of money, time, and 
labour, that it will require ?—Will it check the efforts and the hopes of 
Popery ? or, if not, Will it confound and abash Puseyism ? or, if not even 
this, Will it give new life to Protestants, and new publicity, circulation, 
and power to their principles? Who can doubt it? But, how should it 
be brought about ?—Whence shall the grand movement begin? ‘O Thou 
who art light, and with whom is no darkness at all—Thou who art love, and 


delightest in everything like thyself—show us Thy will in this matter ” 
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ESSAY V. 


UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS VIEWED IN RELATION TO 
THE RELIGIOUS PARTIES OF SCOTLAND. 


By REV. DAVID KING, LL.D. 
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UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS VIEWED IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS PARTIES OF SCOTLAND. 


PART I. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN 
SCOTLAND. 


On a hasty survey of Scotland, we might pronounce it, 
beyond most countries, a prey to religious dissensions. 
Its ecclesiastical sects are very numerous; most of them 
have sprung from internal controversies, terminating in 
open separation ; and though some of these associations 
are larger and more influential than others, there is none 
of them of such vast numerical superiority as to wield 
an ascendant and equalising power over the nation.* 
The very names of the various ecclesiastical parties are 
indices and records of strife. The ‘ Established Church,’ 
in being so called, reminds us of churches not established. 
The ‘Free Church,’ or ‘ Free Protesting Church of Scot- 


° 


* Note I. 
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land,’ reflects, by its terminology, on another church as 
in a state of thraldom, and as chargeable with grievous 
errors to be protested against. ‘The United Secession 
Church’ tells, by its title, of a church from which it has 
seceded, and of divisions which arose among the Seceders 
themselves, but which have been happily concluded by 
a union of the belligerent forces. The ‘ Relief Church’ 
proffers sympathy to a people suffering wrong, and pro- 
mises to relieve them from their grievances by admitting 
them into its fellowship. The like remarks apply to 
almost the whole of our denominational appellations ; 
such as, ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church, ‘ Primitive 
Seceders,’ etc. These names do not intimate so much 
the principles and rules about which the persons wor- 
shipping together are agreed among themselves, as the 
subject of difference between them and other professing 
christians from whom they stand apart. 

All this is very warlike, and exhibits the task of him 
who pleads for pacification as the opposite of promising. 
It would be very wrong to explain away, so as to understate 
ecclesiastical disagreements, and thus to heal the wound 
of schism lightly. But it may be safely affirmed, that the 
appearances of discord exceed in this case the reality. To 
judge aright of the facts, it must be kept in mind, as dif- 
ferent writers have forcibly shown, that there may be 
uniformity in religion without unity, and unity without 
uniformity.* 

There may be uniformity without unity. We witness, 
for example, a sameness of church order in Sweden, where 


* The principle of ‘ Unity in Variety,’ ‘An Unity of Spirit in Variety of 
Form,’ is illustrated with much amplitude and beauty in ‘ The Catholic 
Spirit of True Religion” By the Rev. J. J. G. Maevicar, A.M., minister 
of the Scotch Church, Ceylon, East Indies. London : Scott, Webster, and 
Geary. 1840. 
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the Lutheran creed is established, and no dissent is 
allowed. In Russia, the Greek Church has a kindred 
singleness of reign. Strangers are there indeed permitted 
some liberty of worshipping according to their own forms ; 
but a Russian subject is of necessity a member of the Na- 
tional Church, and for him to receive baptism or the Lord's 
supper from another section of religionists would be a 
grave crime in the eye of the state, subjecting to heavy 
penalties. By such means, an external congruity is 
maintained; but, with lamentably few exceptions, there 
is no oneness of faith and affection, no junction of hearts 
knit together in love. Interrogate the worshippers on 
the subject of their belief, and they will return answers 
at least as conflicting as those of different sects in this 
country; and this discrepancy of sentiment is prevented 
from displaying itself in dissent and separation, only by 
the armed repression of civil law, or by total apathy to 
all doctrinal distinctions. The union existing in such 
cases is like that of the sand on the sea shore, where the 
particles have been detached from their native rocks by 
the dominant ocean, and lashed by its surges into a 
homogeneous mass. They are allied only by juxtaposi- 
tion; and if we should attempt to rear them into an edifice, 
they have neither mutual affinities nor adaptation of 
form to associate them in architecture.* 

On the other hand, there may be unity without uni- 
formity. In the primitive churches, Jews and Gentiles 
were indulged to alarge extent in their respective usages ; 
and these dissimilarities, where they were not of funda- 
mental importance, and where they were conscientiously 
and amicably entertained, were not regarded by the 

apostles as breaking up the unity of the Spirit, or 


* Note II. 
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severing the bonds of peace. ‘In the apostolic age, 
says an American writer, ‘there existed differences of 
opinion and practice between Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts far greater than those which divide some of the 
religious denominations of our land; yet they did not 
divide the church under the guidance of the apostles. 
On the contrary, the apostles enjoined mutual forbear- 
ance.* The case is somewhat different where contra- 
rieties of doctrine or practice have produced actual dis- 
ruption. Yet the disciples were found censurable in pro- 
hibiting one who walked not with them from casting out 
devils in the name of Christ, and were instructed by their 
Master to infer, from the very works which they inter- 
dicted, that the person performing them could not be 
against them, and must, by consequence, be on their side.t 
If, then, a visible separation from the apostles, when they 
were presided over by the incarnate Saviour himself, con- 
sisted with a spiritual and essential unity; and if, even in 
these circumstances, a connection with the true church 
was more to be determined by a christian conduct than 
by a joint profession, it is easy to see that persons who 
walk not with us in our forms and regulations, but who 
are instrumental in casting out Satan from his sovereignty 
over men’s minds, ought to be hailed by us as fellow- 
citizens in all that is essential to Zion’s welfare; and, 


* Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches, with a Plan for Catholic 
Union. By S. 8S. Schmucker, D.D., Professor of Theology of the Lu- 
theran Church, Gettysburg, P.A. The plan proposed in this appeal has 
seven features, of which the most important, perhaps, is the third, requir- 
ing that a creed be adopted, including only the doctrines held in common 
by all orthodox christian denominations, to be termed ‘ The Apostolic Pro- 
testant Confession ; and let this same creed be used by all denominations 
as the term of sacramental, ecclesiastical, and ministerial communion.’ 
The work seems to have made a considerable sensation in America. 

+ Mark ix. 38, &c. 
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instead of being frowned upon as adversaries or aliens, 
should be claimed, and encouraged, and honoured as 
brethren. The application of these remarks is obvious— 
That Scottish christians, all doing the work of Christ with 
more or less of fidelity and power, are not to be held as 
really disunited, because in doing the same work they 
walk apart, but are to be classed as on the same side, 
and as all belonging to the one church of Christ in 
Scotland. 

Taking the worst view of our divided worship, there is 
union at least among the members of each individual 
sect; and surely this limited exemplification of christian 
brotherhood is better than a prevalent heedlessness in 
which there is no union at all. Religious bigotry is bad; 
but, with all its enmities and heartburnings, it is not, after 
all, so mournful as religious indifference. ‘ You see,’ says 
a French writer of high and just celebrity, ‘of how much 
brutality on the one hand—of how much levity, bad faith, 
egotism, and hypocrisy on the other, indifference is com- 
posed. Need we wonder at it? Indifference amounts to 
a denial of all moral principle. . . . Indifference in 
a soul isnot malady; it is living death. Indifference ina 
people is natural death. It is in this horizon—it is in 
the life of a whole people that we must consider indiffer- 
ence in order to appreciate it aright. It is one of those 
principles which, to manifest their whole character, and 
display all their effects; require to have space. An indif- 
ferent person cannot exhibit to an observer any feature 
very revolting: but what is an indifferent people? in 
other words, what is human society from which God has 
withdrawn ? Beyond the range of religious sentiment, 
what sentiment is there sufficiently powerful to consti- 
tute such a society a real whole, a living unity? Shock- 
ing as the statement may appear, hatred is better 

UR 
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than indifference. There is homage in hatred. It is a 
eonfession, at least, that one has felt those truths of the 
gospel which condemn and wound.’* These observations 
are just, as well as eloquent. Itis dreadful when divine 
truth is so little esteemed as to awaken no emotions at 
all, and when it arouses no opposition, only because no 
one cares to defend it. Give us ‘ divisive courses’ rather 
than a heedless unbelief, a rent wall rather than loose 
rubbish! 

Christian fellowship, however, has not been shut up in 
Scotland within the pale of the several sects. Evangeli- 
cal christians have, to a large extent, co-operated both 
in devotional exercises and beneficent exertions. They 
have shown, in many ways less formal, but still more con- 
vincing, a growling appreciation of good understanding— 
a disposition to narrow former occasions of contention, 
and a generous and elevated delight in the interchange 
of kindnesses. It is true, that our sectarian vocabulary 
is yet undiminished ; but its appearance is more formid- 
able than its import. On examining the designations of 
the various sects, all contentious as they appear at first 
view, they will be found, in most instances, to present a 
distinction without a difference. ‘The Free Church’ is 
not more free than other unendowed Presbyterian bodies; 
nor can it protest more resolutely than they do against 
the Erastianism of the Establisment. ‘The United Se- 
cession Church’ is no more in a state of secession than 
other Presbyterian Dissenters; and, after the discussions 
which have taken place in its judicatories, there is room 
for questioning whether the attribute of superior union 
belong to it above others. ‘The Relief Church’ relieves, 
no doubt, from the yoke of patronage; but so do the 


* L’indifferentisme religieux, Discours par A. Vinet. The discourse is 
well worthy of being translated into English, and circulated in this country. 
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churches already named, and many more who have not 
founded on this circumstance a distinctive appellation. 
We must not, then, be frightened by a schismatic nomen- 
clature, or imagine that dissensions and designations are 
of commensurate prevalence. Passing from mere names, 
and looking into principles, we find a marvellous accord- 
ance very general in Scotland as to doctrine, discipline, 
and government. Of each of these it may be proper to 
speak somewhat particularly. 


PART II. 


PREVAILING AGREEMENT IN SCOTLAND AS TO DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE doctrine, all but universally held in Scotland, is that of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms. In 
this province, Congregationalists and Presbyterians are at 
one, and the parties who hold other views, such as So- 
cinians, Arians, etc., are a mere handful relatively to the 
nation. There is a party, indeed, called Evangelical in 
the Establishment, as distinguished from another party 
who prefer a system of doctrine reckoned more moderate ; 
but these parties have differed of late more about church 
polity than doctrinal belief. Some are frightened at the 
mention of Calvinism, as synonymous, in their apprehen- 
sion, with the austerest views of God's character and 
government. Few such persons, however, have learned 
the tenets of Calvin from his own writings, or those of 
other theologians entertaining the same sentiments. The 
doctrines of Calvinism, rightly understood, are emphati- 
cally those of free grace, denying all praise to the crea- 
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ture, and exhibiting God as the sole author of salvation. 
According to this system, man is utterly fallen. By na- 
ture and practice, he is the victim of guilt which he can- 
not expiate; and of depravity, which he cannot eradicate. 
There is no justification, no pardon and acceptance, but 
in the name of the Lord Jesus—on the ground, that is, 
of his vicarious fulfilment of a broken law; and, while 
obedience is required of us as good in itself and due to 
God, and the certain result of acceptance in his Son, 
yet it only indicates a justified state which it does nothing 
to procure. Salvation from sin is equally referable to 
God as salvation from its punishment: ‘ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour. * The Spirit, 
conferred for Christ's sake only, is the agent of our 
spiritual transformation ; and, while he never works in 
us without working by us, still our part is exclusively 
subordinate and instrumental, and all the fruits of righ- 
teousness spring from his special and efficacious grace. 
These are some of the principles, which characterise a 
theology all but universally prevalent in Scotland. It is 
not so in almost any other Protestant country enjoying a 
measure of freedom. In England, for example, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists hold, though in a modified form, the 
doctrines of Arminius. The clergy of the English Church 
are, with few exceptions, decidedly Arminian, where they 
have not become Puseyite in their views; and the various 
sections of Unitarians are there proportionally more nu- 
- merous than in the other end of the Island. The English 
christians professing a strictly Calvinistic creed, are, in 
consequence, a decided minority of the whole population. 


* Titus iii. 5, 6. 
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It may be said that unity of belief is little better than 
nominal in Scotland; and the Secession Church may be 
adduced in proof, as having been agitated for several 
years back by doctrinal controversies. A few individuals 
did attempt to innovate on the creed of that body; but 
the result has been that they have been excluded from its 
communion. Such differences as remain have been always 
points of dispute between Calvinists themselves. The 
Secession Synod has come harmoniously to numerous and 
specific findings on the questions at issue; which, instead 
of occasioning surprise at its divisions, rather fill con- 
siderate observers with astonishment that a denomination 
so large in its extent, so varied in its elements, and so 
unfettered in its freedom, could, on these nice and criti- 
cal subjects, be in so great a measure of one heart and 
one mind in the Lord. All the Scottish denominations 
of any magnitude are equally attached to Calvinistic 
principles.* 

In so far, then, as doctrine is concerned, the religious 
public in Scotland are very nearly agreed. ‘There is 
much in the doctrines themselves, allied with the fact of 
their prevalence, to dispose for amicable intercourse. The 
doctrines of free grace are characteristically humbling 
to the pride of our nature; and there is nothing of a 
schismatic temperament in genuine humility. Such in- 
dividuals as the reclaimed prodigal, or the publican in 
the temple, are not so likely to find faults and pick 
quarrels as the elder brother, or self-righteous pharisee. 
The deeper we sink in our own estimation, the more do 
we view others as relatively elevated; and we must natu- 
rally account it an honour and a privilege to be associated 


* A section of the Independent body have recently declared for princi- 
ples which are certainly not Calvinistic ; but these anti-Calvinistic prin- 
ciples are disowned by that denomination in general. 
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with those whom, in lowliness of mind, we reckon better 
than ourselves. While a free salvation produces humbling 
convictions of personal demerit, it inspires the loftiest 
conceptions of divine goodness ; it fills with adoring ad- 
miration of that grace which, where sin abounded, doth 
much more abound; and it cannot be, that gratitude 
should so unite us to God, and fail to promote our union 
to one another. Hearts, which enmity hath hardened, 
may keep apart, or may strike and bruise each other in 
furious collision; but when these hearts have been melted 
by love—by the free, eternal, infinite love of God—they 
cannot meet without commingling, to swell one stream of 
generous sympathy. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE christians of Scotland are very much agreed about 
discipline. They unite in acknowledging the duty of 
protecting the church’s communion, both in the admission 
and superintendence of its members. It is not their 
opinion that the church is the nation, and the nation the 
church; nor do they hold that it should be left to the 
conscience of every individual to respect for himself the 
principle of selection, and observe or neglect sealing 
ordinances on his single responsibility. As guardians 
were appointed to test the ritual qualifications of Old 
Testament worshippers, they believe that a kindred guar- 
dianship has been assigned to the office-bearers of the 
New Testament church, and that they are bound to require 
of church members those moral qualifications which accord 
with the nature and privileges of a spiritual dispensation. 
The practice of the apostles furnishes support to this 
opinion, since they required separation even from brethren 
walking disorderly, and were preternaturally endowed with 
the discernment of spirits, the more effectually to discri- 
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minate the true Israel of God. Itis not pretended that 
we can pry into the heart and reveal its secrets, or that 
any man may sit in judgment on other men’s consciences, 
and allow or deny them at pleasure the blessings of 
Christ's kingdom. It is not alleged that any carefulness 
on our part can always distinguish the chaff from the 
wheat, or that even, if it were possible, the privileges of 
the church should be granted only to the best of chris- © 
tians—conferred only upon strong men, to the exclusion 
of babes in Christ.. Every concession is made as to the 
need. of gentleness, and caution, and charitable construc- 
tion. But with all this, it is averred, that if worshipping 
assemblies are to be christian societies at all, some reason- 
able proof must be insisted on of christian attainment. 
‘ As the object of association in this case is strictly moral 
and religious, so no one can be deemed admissible to it 
with any appearance of propriety who is not a person of 
moral and religious character.* Thus only is the church 
discriminated from the world; thus only is the practical 
standard of knowledge, piety, and beneficence, elevated to 
scriptural requirement; thus only do congregations be- 
come nurseries and safeguards of otherwise neglected and 
imperilled virtue; thus only is a powerful check inter- 
posed on every deviation from christian consistency ; and 
when that check has been overborne, and offence has been 
given, thus only is the order of Christ's house made to 
bear with all the constraint of his love and all the per- 
suasions of his terror on the conscience of the offender. 
The justice of such views is strongly corroborated by 
the facts of church history in Scotland. Even evangelical 
preaching is found of little avail, where discipline is 
neglected. Evil-doers may be remonstrated with from 


* Religious Parties in England, by R. Vaughan, D.D., p. 9. 
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the pulpit often and earnestly on the evil of their doings; 
but their undisturbed possession, with the preacher's 
sanction, of sacred and discriminating institutions, is 
accounted by them sufficient confutation of his censures 
and warnings; and till his sermons are followed up by 
his superintendence—till he proceed, with a kind but firm 
hand, to separate the living and the dead, he has done but 
little to meet the emergency and to stay the plague. 

All the leading denominations of Scotland maintain 
the principle of select communion. An Established 
Church, as many think, interposes serious or insur- 
mountable barriers to the full application of the principle ; 
but still it is embodied in the standards of our National 
Church, and a proportion of its ministers may be found 
sincerely exerting themselves to give it effect. In other 
societies, it is more adequately exemplified. If a minis- 
ter speak with every applicant for church membership 
apart, and in most instances repeatedly, in order to test 
christian knowledge and experience—if he ask refer- 
ences to christian friends, and certification of good conduct 
from masters or associates—if the aid of elders be called 
in, and they ascertain the character of the individual to 
the extent of their opportunities—if the case be then 
reported to the Session, and carefully decided on by the 
collective wisdom of its members—if this course be fol- 
lowed, it exhibits an outline of most, perhaps, that can 
be done by erring men to preserve the sacredness of the 
church of God; and this is the plan acted on, though with 
manifold shortcomings, by the churches of the Secession. 
Where the system is defective in itself, or in its operation, 
let its defects be shown. ‘ Let the righteous smite us, it 
shall be a kindness, and let him reprove us, it shall be an 
excellent oil which shall not break our head.’ Let similar 
hints be similarly received elsewhere. Let us all be in — 
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earnest in promoting church purity, and when our churches 
have more of the character, they will have more of the 
communion of saints.* 

It is not so much difference that keeps us apart as dis- 
trust. Misgivings are entertained by one denomination 
as to the healthful piety of another denomination; and 
this obstacle to union can be removed only by each wor- 
shipping society turning scrutiny in upon itself, and seek- 
ing in earnest its own internal regeneration. Let it ap- 
pear that this object is contemplated by us; that it is 
looked to and laboured for; and there is not in all our 
feuds and ferments a power sufficient to dissever approved 
christians, or to prevent their heavenly graces from asso- 
ciating, like metallic surfaces when purified and polished, 
with a close and adhesive contact. 


CIPA Pi Re kT. 


THERE is much accordance as to church government in 
Scotland. The Established Church and the larger bodies 
of dissenters are all Presbyterian. Presbytery is found 
in its most popular form among the unendowed churches. 
In them the people transact much important business 
themselves, as in fixing the salaries of their office-bearers, 
erecting or repairing their places of worship, etc., etc. 
They choose from among themselves their ruling elders, 
a class of unsalaried but generally-speaking efficient as 
well as disinterested functionaries. They choose the pas- 
tor who presides over the elders in session assembled. 
The higher courts of Presbyteries, and Synods, and where 
representation is carried farther, of General Assemblies, all 
consist of ministers and elders thus freely appointed. In 


* That purity conduces to unity, is satisfactorily shown in ‘ Unity and 
Schism,’ by the author of Hours of Thought, Part I. Sect. 4. 
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the Established Church similar forms are observed, and 
the same names retained for them; but the freeness of 
Presbytery is there stifled by patronage, and the people 
have no voice whatever in the choosing of their instructors. 
Still, the form of church government generally acknow- 
ledged, and under certain modifications carried into effect, 
is Presbytery. Public worship, too, is conducted on the 
same model of Presbyterian reformers; and if, instead of 
looking into controversial books or meetings, an inquirer 
should enter successively the churches of different Presby- 
terian bodies on as many first days of the week, he might 
never suspect that he had now worshipped with the 
‘Erastian Church, and now with the ‘Free Church ;’ now 
with the ‘Relief,’ and now with the ‘ Secession ;' now with 
the ‘ Old Light,’ and now with the ‘Reformed Presbyte- 
rians ;) but might fondly imagine that he had found one 
land, at least, exempted from the feuds of conflicting 
church polities, and all peacefully joyous in the same 
understanding and exemplification of christian brother- 
hood. Happy day which so far sinks our differences, and 
brings into view and action our essential agreements! 
happy presage thus afforded of ultimate and perfected 
unity, when God shall resume all government into his 
own hands; when he shall succeed a delegated and con- 
tested authority by a purely divine administration; and 
when, to his assembled servants, all space shall be temple, 
all duration Sabbath, and all engagement worship ! 

It is time now to look more directly at the question of | 
a closer union among Scottish christians. The best ar- 
rangement may be to consider those cases first in which 
union is of most difficult attainment; and afterwards those 
cases in which it should be attained more easily. 
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PART ITI. 


THE QUESTION OF A CLOSER UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THOSE CASES WHERE UNION SEEMS TO BE OF MOST DIFFICULT ATTAINMENT 


—EPISCOPAL CHURCH—-ESTABLISHED CHURCH—CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THERE is an Episcopal Church in Scotland. It embraces 
comparatively few of the people, but a large proportion 
of the aristocracy; and, in consequence of recent events, 
has been growing in favour with the upper classes. Its 
principal strength, however, has been always found in the 
nobility. ‘The king bids me tell you,’ said an English 
bishop to a Scotch bishop, shortly after the elevation of 
the Prince of Orange to the British throne, ‘that he now 
knows the state of Scotland much better than he did when 
he was in Holland; for, while there, he was made believe 
that Scotland, generally all over, was Presbyterian ; but 
now he sees that the great body of the nobility and gen- 
try are for Episcopacy, and it is the trading or inferior 
sort that are for Presbytery.’ * 

The Scottish Episcopal Church lays claim to great anti- 
quity, and regards itself as the venerable remains of the 
once national church established by law. Its office-bearers 
were, for a long period, known by the name of non-jurors, 
because they adhered to the house of Stuart, and refused 
to swear allegiance to King William and Queen Mary. 


* Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, by the Rev. J. Skinner—Preface. 
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As many Episcopalians, especially those holding office 
under government, found a difficulty in attending on the 
ministrations of non-juring clergymen, a distinct class of 
Episcopal Churches was formed, presided over by clergy- 
men who had received ordination from English or Irish 
bishops. After the death of Prince Charles Edward, in 
1788, the last of the Stuart family who laid claim to the 
British crown, the Scottish Episcopal Church transferred 
allegiance to the Hanoverian dynasty; and as all ground 
for a separate Episcopal persuasion was thus removed, 
the congregations standing apart have nearly all acceded 
to the Scottish Episcopalians. ‘There are, at the present 
time, six dioceses, each ruled by a bishop ; and upwards 
of ninety Presbyters having cure of souls. This church 
has much in common with the Church of England. For 
upwards of a century, no subscription had been required 
from her functionaries to any regular creed or confession ; 
but, by the act of parliament passed in their favour, in 
1792, they were bound over to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the English Establishment. On both sides of . 
the Tweed there is a like attachment to the doctrine of 
apostolic succession ; and, in this province, the Episco- 
palians of Scotland have rather outrun their English 
brethren. The pretensions of Prelacy are here as high 
asin any region of the globe. They have been some- 
times, however, brought into jeopardy in the course of 
our chequered history; amid the troubles of Scotland the 
succession chain was sometimes in danger of being broken. 
Indeed, the Scottish fathers were at one time so far for- 
getful of the value of this charm, that, when E;piscopacy 
was fully and avowedly established, in 1572, the conse- 
cration of bishops was strangely overlooked. But the 
wisdom and piety of James VI. corrected this irregularity, 
as well as the sadder innovations which followed it. In 
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1610, he called up three of the Scottish clergy to London, 
and had them regularly consecrated by English bishops, 
and so qualified to keep up and transmit the successional 
virtue! About fifty years afterwards, the like expedient 
was adopted on the restoration of Episcopacy by Charles 
II.; and thus the Scottish Episcopal Church can clearly 
show that it has the succession from England; and the 
demonstration is entire, if England can show with equal 
clearness that it has the same from the apostles ! 

Agreeing in such points with the English Church, the 
Scotch Episcopal Church differs from it in others. In 
consequence of being unestablished, it is every way freer, 
purer, and more efficient in its administration, and holds, 
as some allege, higher views of the independence of the 
church on the state in things spiritual. That the differ- 
ence is in favour of the Scotch Church has been frankly 
owned by English Episcopal writers; and Bishop Horne 
is recorded by his biographer, Mr Jones, to have said, 
that, ‘If the great apostle of the Gentiles were upon 
earth, and it were put to his choice with which denomi- 
nation of christians he would communicate, the preference 
would probably be given to the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land.’ The natural inference from these testimonies 
would seem to be, that where Episcopacy is connected, as 
in England, with the state, its interests have not profited, 
but seriously suffered from the connection. 

Unhappily the Scotch Episcopal Church is not superior 
to that of England in displaying a more liberal spirit. It 
professes to differ from Presbyterian denominations in the 
same country ‘on such grounds, that without a dereliction 
of principle on the one part or the other, there can be no 
spiritual union or communion between them.* With 


* Adams’ Religious World, vol. I. p. 419. 
x2 
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such a body we cannot of course unite; they shut the 
door against all negotiations on the subject. But we 
can join the Episcopal writer last quoted in the following 
congratulatory observations :—‘ No longer exposed to the 
scorching rays of persecution, the Scottish Episcopalians 
are now reposing in the shade of royal protection, and 
enjoying all the benefits and blessings of religious free- 
dom. Inestimable, doubtless, are the blessings of public 
tranquillity; but a conscientious attention to religion 
and to religious duties are not always among the number. 
Be it their care, then, to avail themselves of the privileges 
which they now enjoy to exhibit such love to God and 
man, together with such zeal and earnestness in the cause 
of true religion, as would lead St Paul, were he actually 
torevisit Britain, to acknowledge them for fellow-christians, 
and to join their communion; and, in a word, to exemplify 
the purity of their church by the holiness of their lives.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


THE Established Church of Scotland can never be incor- 
porated with other bodies who disapprove of Establish- 
ments ; or who favour the principle, but dislike, in this 
case, the pattern of state connection. Independently of 
this abiding feature of its constitution, it occupies, in these 
days, a position both new and extraordinary. Atthe present 
time itis a fragmentary church. Many of its ministers 
are entitled to the same respect which they have ever re- 
ceived. They hold by the principles which they have always 
held, and stand by an Established Church of which they 
approve, which they consider a blessing to the land, and 
which they reckon themselves the more bound in duty to 
uphold for the perils it encounters in its eventful history. 
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Many of the people cling to the Establishment with 
equally good intention. They believe themselves to be 
acting a part worthy of God’s servants and Zion’s citizens, 
when they take pleasure in her stones, and favour the 
dust thereof. As the Church of Scotland, it rivets their 
national predilections ; as the church of Knox, it recals 
the struggles of the Reformation, and seems irradiated 
with their success; as the church of pious forefathers, it 
is sanctified by the holiest remembrance of them, and 
appears venerable as the mouldering cathedrals in which 
they worshipped, and sacred as the adjacent burying- 
grounds in which their ashes are interred. Ivrrespectively 
of past services, they reckon the National Church of great 
present value. It seems to them a security for the main- 
tenance of divine ordinances in poor and remote localities, 
where spontaneous liberality might not introduce or 
permanently sustain them; and when the constitution of 
the country under which it has risen to power, opulence, 
and glory, is menaced, as they think, by changes of un- 
defined number and extent, they deem a state paid church 
allying the clergy with conservative principles a most 
desirable breakwater to the deluge of innovation. 

These views may be very sincere and benevolent, and 
yet inadequately founded. A confutation of them, how- 
ever, is foreign to the design of this Essay. The Church 
of Scotland is now contemplated in relation to the question 
of christian union, and its aspect in this connection is far 
from encouraging. If impediments existed before to a 
fraternal co-agency, they have been greatly augmented by 
recent events. ‘Though many Dissenting ministers may 
feel themselves at equal liberty as before, to act in schemes 
of benevolence with such ministers of the Establishment 
as care for their alliance, yet it cannot be reasonably dis- 
puted, that the present position of the National Church not 
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only defers indefinitely the prospect of entire union among 
christians, but even seriously obstructs their cordial co- 
operation. The impression of the case which extensively 
prevails is to this effect:—The Established Church is no 
longer what it was. That party whom evangelical Dis- 
senters and serious christians generally looked upon as 
its life and hope, have mostly left it; and as secular in- 
terest was all on the side of remaining, the obvious likeli- 
hood is, that they had good reasons for their secession. 
These reasons, it is thought, are discoverable enough, 
and speak for themselves. Though many intricacies were 
involved in the Non-Intrusion Question, it was rendered 
perfectly palpable to the whole country, that the church, as 
an Establishment, is now adjudged to be a ‘ creature of the 
state,’ and subject, even in such matters as ordination and 
the cure of souls, to civil control. <A bill has no doubt 
passed the Legislature, professing ‘to remove doubts re- 
specting the admission of ministers to benefices in that 
part of the United Kingdom called Scotland; but that 
bill does not annul, or affect to annul, the supremacy of 
the law courts, while it augments—in a measure which 
Dr Cook, a leader of the Moderates, pronounced most 
dangerous to the public welfare—the power of the clergy, 
and concedes nothing to the people, who are left entirely 
at their mercy. Those of the Evangelical party who 
remain in the Establishment have consequently placed 
themselves, by remaining, in a false position with their 
former professions. ‘They have no longer the slightest 
prospect of securing an ascendancy for their principles, 
and aware, apparently, of their disabled and forlorn con- 
dition, they are mostly retiring into the Moderate ranks. 
Even supposing that all this could be made a matter of 
forbearance by others, the Establishment party have not 
made it so, or allowed it to be so made on their part. 
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They have repudiated all christian fellowship, by re-en- 
acting the Assembly's deed of 1799, which allows none 
but the licentiates of the Establishment to preach in its 
pulpits.* The history of that act recals one of the darkest 
periods in our country’s career. ‘Little, says a Free 
Church minister, ‘was now wanting to complete the full 
development of Moderatism, and that little was not long 
in being supplied. It had already done its utmost in 
driving the gospel out of its own circle—denying it 
equally to the heathen abroad and to the people at home; 
it had now nothing to do but to put an end to the chris- 
tian communion of all true believers, so far as its power 
could do so. ‘The occasion of proceeding to this last act 
of degeneracy was furnished by the late celebrated Row- 
10 tu bil Sa At Glasgow, Paisley, and other places 
in the West of Scotland, he was freely admitted to preach 
in the churches of the Establishment. After his return 
to England he published an account of his Scottish tour, 
in which he indulged freely in remarks and animadver- 
sions upon the state of religion in Scotland. The Mode- 
rate party were extremely displeased that Rowland Hill 
had been permitted to preach in several churches of the 
Establishment, and felt keenly galled by his pointed and 
severe animadversions upon their principles and conduct. 
And as it was known that he contemplated an early repe- 
tition of his visit, they determined to prevent the possi- 
bility that either he or any other evangelical minister of any 
other church should be again permitted to preach within 
the pale of the Establishment.’ Then follows an account 
of the act of 1799, which the author closes thus: ‘ By 
prohibiting all ministerial communion with other orthodox 

* By a recent enactment of the Assembly, ministers of other denomina- 


tions may preach in its pulpits, if the Presbytery of the bounds be con- 
sulted, and its consent be obtained. 
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Protestant christian churches, the Moderate party virtually 
denied the doctrine of a “church universal,” rejected the 
“communion of saints,’ and disclaimed the all-pervading, 
heart-uniting, and love-breathing brotherly affection, 
infused into all true members of the household of faith 
by the presence and energy of the Holy Spirit.’ * 

The repealing of this act by the General Assembly 
was one of the most popular measures ever passed 
by an ecclesiastical court. Even those who had said 
nothing against it whilst it remained in force, or had 
apologised for it in the best way they could, vied with 
others in the expression of satisfaction that it was at last 
abrogated, and that Churchmen and Dissenters were no 
longer prevented by this middle-wall of partition from 
interchanging official services. A better day appeared to 
be dawning, and charity seemed to awake at ‘ the breezy 
call of’ an ‘incense breathing morn.’ But the fair sky has 
been speedily clouded; when a little respect for public 
opinion might have been thought sufficient to prevent a 
recurrence to abrogated exclusiveness, the Moderates have 
signalised their victory at law, by a spontaneous resump- 
tion of the no-fellowship policy. After all, this proceeding 
is only part of a system; the Establishment is taking up 
ground in general which naturally and necessarily pro- 
vokes opposition. Its adherents, though a minority, in- 
sist on a monopoly of university professorships—snatch 
chapels from the parties who built them, and crave 
endowments from the state to maintain worship in these 
usurped and emptied edifices—refuse to reduce the number 
of town charges, when the revenue derived from them is 
nothing to their annual cost, and the imposition of addi- 
tional burdens on the community for ecclesiastical pur- 


* History of the Church of Scotland, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 
p. 700, c&e. 
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poses cannot be adventured on without infallibly produc- 
ing extreme exasperation.—These views are here stated 
as, justly or unjustly, entertained by multitudes: and if 
opposite views may be held and advocated, still the result 
is controversy, a general and bitter controversy, very un- 
favourable to christian fellowship. 

Much may be looked for from the good sense and 
christian principle left in the Establishment for bringing 
these collisions to an amicable issue. Ifthe population, as 
some predict, return to the Establishment, then it will seem 
a reasonable course for those who approve of the institution 
to preserve it as before; and no Dissenter can marvel at 
this result, or expect his own principles to be carried into 
effect before they have been generally adopted. But if 
the population do not return to the Establishment—if 
the National Church retain only a third of the church- 
going population, then it is hopeless to think that any 
such state of things can be permanent. The Scotch will 
not bear what the Irish have borne. The right-minded- 
ness of many churchmen themselves will interfere to pre- 
vent the perilous experiment from being made, and the 
like results may take place here as in America under like 
circumstances, where endowments were quietly done away, 
and religious societies whom they had disturbed are now 
found walking together in loving harmony. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


SCOTLAND owes much to the Congregational churches. 
The Tabernacle was erected when there was need of its sti- 
mulus—when the National Church was confessedly asleep, 
or only awakening from its slumbers—and when Presby- 
terlan nonconformists themselves had ample room to profit 
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from rivalry in well-doing. This body has produced a 
due proportion of distinguished men; and there is per- 
haps no other Scottish denomination which, in the mea- 
sure of its numbers, has sent so many missionary agents 
into poor and neglected districts. Ofcourse, the difference 
between Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, prevents 
the adherents of those systems from forming together one 
visible association. But the chasm is not reckoned by 
many so wide as it once was; and the prediction is some- 
times hazarded that it may not be found impassable. 
Presbyterianism makes humbler pretensions, in those 
days, than in some pages of its past history to spiritual 
jurisdiction—deals more in counsels, and exhortations, 
and arguments, than peremptory commands—occupies less 
of its time with personal squabbles, and more with the 
invigoration of churches and the extension of the gospel. 
The impression, indeed, of many is, that its authority is 
imperilled from being so sparingly exercised. On the 
other hand, there are distinguished Congregationalists in 
England who hesitate not to avow, that they might do a 
great deal worse than steal a leaf from Presbyterian polity, 
for the more efficacious superintendence of the churches. 
This much is certain, that Independents and Presbyterians 
can love as brethren—can pray and praise together—can 
associate in the same benevolent institutions, and unite 
their benefactions in sending the same labourers to reclaim 
heathen wastes. All this they can do; for all this they 
have done, and are doing; and the only feeling occasioned 
by their difference has, in many cases, been one of 
heartfelt satisfaction to find agreement triumphing over 
disagreement, and fraternal confidence over sectarian 
jealousies. EXvery peacemaker will be desirous to pre- 
serve and promote this co-operative friendship. It would 
be a scandal to the christian name, if it were interrupted 
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or impaired by the admission of suspicions and coldness 
between such followers of Christ. Once relinquished, 
when would it be resumed? But such misunderstandings 
must not arise, and they are not anticipated. ‘Let bro- 
therly love continue ;’ and let it be both manifested and 
augmented by a prolonged and yet more perfected copart- 
nership in the work of a common Master. 

These may serve as a sample of the cases in which 
entire union is of difficult attainment. It was proposed 
to speak next of cases in which, to judge from appear- 
ances, it should be attained more easily. Under this 
heading may be comprehended all the denominations of 
unendowed Presbyterians, and very specially, the Free 
Church, the Secession, and the Relief. 


Paha eel. 


THE QUESTION OF A CLOSER UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THOSE CASES WHERE UNION MAY BE SUPPOSED OF MOST EASY ATTAINMENT 


—THE FREE CHURCH, THE SECESSION, AND RELIEF CHURCHES. 


CHA PAE RR. I. 


THE FREE CHURCH. 


THE Free Church demands peculiar attention—awakens 
a singular interest. It is the fact of the times—a pheno- 
menon in the religious world that has shamed confident 
prognostications—thwarted the generalship of human 
policy—and compelled many scoffers and formalists to 
recast their estimate of the sincerity of profession and the 
power of principle. We trace its origin to the Veto law, 
or popular negative granted by the General Assembly on 
the appointment of ministers. Whatever may be ob- 
jected to this enactment—and its own friends never pre- 
tended that it was free from objections—there can be no 
Y 
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question that the Evangelical party acted on views always 
avowed by them in limiting patronage, and enlarging the 
people’s rights. The grand question turned finally on 
the independence of the church. This position was taken 
up by the Evangelical majority—that the church of Christ 
must be unshackled in observing Christ's institutions. 
To no purpose was the reply urged, that such freedom 
cannot be enjoyed in connexion with the state. In vain 
was the claim of independence construed into a disguised 
exhibition of spiritual pride and papal-grasping at irre- 
sponsible power; wholly without effect was public and 
private history ransacked to charge inconsistency on the 
abettors of Christ’s headship; equally fruitless were no- 
minal concessions, and subtle negotiations, and tearful 
entreaties, and wrathful intimidations. There might be 
much or there might be little in these showings; but the 
position remained clear and irrefragable, that the church of 
Christ must be free; that its freedom, at whatever cost, 
must be maintained ; and that, be the consequences what 
they might, these consequences were in God’s hand, and 
should be left unreservedly to the determination of his 
providence. The eventful day came; negotiations were 
at an end, and could not be prolonged; to submit or 
secede were the only alternatives. It was an important 
hour to the character of public men, to the credit of 
christian stedfastness, to the honour of religion itself. 
Had the advocates of ecclesiastical independence all, or 
almost all, succumbed, the results would have been more 
disastrous to the interests of godliness than can now be 
realised. But they did not. Many had gone back, but a 
goodly multitude were inflexible ; and where again shall 
we find as many, calmly and deliberately surrendering as 
much to religious conviction, quitting the favour of rulers, 
a legalised preference to others, goodly emoluments, com- 
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modious homes, endeared friendships, many members of 
loving and beloved flocks, a church hitherto idolised by 
them, and too much dividing their regards with a heavenly 
Jerusalem—and all to be cast on apparent uncertainties 
and contingencies, of which none verified more painfully 
or had depicted more powerfully than they, the probable 
hardships ? This is a noble beginning to a denomination ; 
and a society so commenced has only to act with a mea- 
sure of equality to itself, in order to secure the wide and 
lasting esteem of the religious world. 

The Free Church, since it was instituted, has done 
much to command admiration. It would be rash to allege 
that all its proceedings have been unexceptionable ; that 
in every case it has provided instruction where it was 
most needed ; that its decisions and language have been 
invariably in the best spirit towards other sections of 
christians ; and that the attitude it has assumed in the 
view of the world calls, in no respect, for modification. 
Such praise would be fulsome, and would not please the 
parties to whom it was addressed. But granting that 
instances of aggression have occurred admitting of no 
justification, are they more in number or magnitude than 
were to be looked for amid the imperfections of humanity ? 
Was it to be supposed that a new and large denomination 
could establish itself in the country, and nowhere impinge 
on pre-existing congregations, or that the half of an estab- 
lished church could break off from the Establishment, 
and employ language from the very first agreeable 
throughout to the views and feelings of Dissenters? These 
considerations do not amend, perhaps they do not palliate, 
offence; but, at all events, they dissuade from hasty 
irritation, and recommend forbearance. On the other 
hand, look to the vast and varied machinery for well-doing 
which the Free Church has constructed, and the noble sums 
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collected for bringing it into action. Missions, schools, and 
other beneficent institutions, are to be upheld as before, 
when state revenues were enjoyed, and the only reduction 
seems to fall on the ministers themselves by whom these 
liberal things are devised.* A generous people, however, 
will not see them suffer permanently for their disinterested 
exertions, but will rejoice to verify the saying, that as the 
liberal deviseth liberal things, so ‘ by liberal things shall 
he stand.’ 

It was a striking testimony that was rendered to the 
disestablished assembly, when deputies from so many 
evangelical bodies presented themselves in its hall of 
meeting, and, on behalf of their constituents, bade it God 
speed! Not only were these denominations led, in this 
way, to hold fellowship with it, but also with one another ; 
and those who thought not of meeting in their own 
synods, found themselves allied and associated in the 
assembly of the Free Church. Be this the omen of the 
sort of influence which that church, under God, is destined 
to exert! Most denominations have too much set out on 
the footing of claiming all truth and virtue for their own 
sect, and estimating their success by the measure in 
which other sects have been suppressed and lost in their 
extension. The Free Church has advantages for such 
warfare, and might, no doubt, win laurels in a denomina- 
tional struggle. But far higher will be the glory of 
conciliating religious parties, than of combating, or even 
conquering them—the glory of annulling unscriptural_ 


* I observe, from a memorial addressed by elders of the Church of 
Scotland to Sir Robert Peel, that the whole annual contributions made 
within the church for missionary objects, in 1842, (preceding the disrup- 
tion,) was £25,307, and it appears from the reported proceedings of the 
Free Assembly, that the Free Church alone raised, in 1843, for the same 
objects, £31,790. 
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distinctions, hastening the reign of Catholicity, and doing 
the work, while reflecting the character, of Him by whom 
the tribes of Israel are gathered into one. 

The only apparent hindrance of any consequence to 
the realization of these suggestions, is the importance 
attached by the Free Church to the principle of Estab- 
lishments, and the acknowledgment demanded from all 
its office-bearers of that principle by an unqualified 
subscription of the Confession of Faith. Happily this 
fact does not prevent co-operation. Even on the Estab- 
lishment question, it admits of union in maintaining that 
the church, established or unestablished, must be free; 
and that all christians should combine in breaking the 
fetters of enthralled christianity. But is this all that can 
be done? If we were in earnest about union, could we 
accomplish nothing more? Perhaps it might be found, 
in a friendly conference, that the difference was not so 
formidable as has been sometimes alleged ; that the Free- 
churchman has no wish to secularize religion by connect- 
ing it with the state, and the Voluntary-churchman just 
as little design, through a dissolution of this connection, 
to make Governments infidel. On both hands it might 
be allowed, that Christ is head over the nations; and 
that, if there be any question, it does not respect the fact, 
but only the mode of his rule. It might be conceded, 
that supposing the 23d chapter of the Confession should 
admit of a good meaning, it is injudiciously and un- 
euardedly worded, and that a good opportunity is hence 
afforded for bringing the whole subject of it under review.* 
It might appear, that if neither the Establishment prin- 
ciple nor the Voluntary principle were made a term of 
office, a mutual forbearance respecting them would not 
obstruct the discharge of any present duty. 


* Note ITI. 
ye 
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Were a christian stranger to be told how far the evan- 
gelical Presbyterians of Scotland are agreed, he would 
naturally ask, what then are the differences? He might 
strive in vain to anticipate the answer—to divine with 
himself what, beyond doctrine, discipline, and government, 
could overbalance agreement in these principal provinces. 
When informed that state alliance was the subject of dis- 
pute, he would naturally think of two parties, one on each 
side of the question, this having and that wanting a legis- 
lative recognition ; and he would still inquire about what 
the unestablished churches differed in sentiment, and so 
seriously differed as to rend the visible unity of Christ's 
kingdom ? It could only be stated in reply, that the Free 
Church, the Secession Church, the Relief, the Reformed 
Presbyterian, the Old Light, etc., etc., all took their stand 
primarily on some contested view of the relative duties of 
church and state ; and that, although some of these bodies 
have considerably modified their opinions on the point at 
issue, they still maintain that separate existence to which 
it gave rise. Such is the account we would have to give 
of ourselves; and let reason, let scripture, determine 
whether it be satisfactory. How far is the system to 
extend? How long is it to last? Are we to strike and 
split for ever on this question of the magistrate’s power; 
and even as an abstraction, as a constituent of naked 
theory, is it to prolong and multiply our actual dismem- 
berments ? * 

But some will say that churches should be witnesses for 
Christ's truth, and, even in the absence of practical diffi- 
culties, should lift up a testimony in behalf of great chris- 
tian principles. The position is plausible, and withal very 
acceptable, since it flatters our self-esteem by assigning us 
the honourable task of standard-bearing. Who would 


* Note IV. 
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not own noble truths to be owned by them, and be found 
their select friends, their chosen champions, in the 
troublous season of their dethronement and exile? But 
whither will such views lead us? If we can do together 
all that is commanded to be done for the superintendence 
and extension of Christ's church, and yet stand apart in 
the execution of the work because we differ on a point 
having nothing to do with actual duty, then how many 
schisms might not be worked out of such abstractions, and 
how many cycles run their course before christian harmony 
was perceptibly advanced? There is one great principle 
among others to which we should bear witness, and the 
claims of which should’ never be forgotten—the unity of 
Christ's church ; and this principle is not to be vindicated 
by finding a place in hostile creeds, but in being acted 
out and openly exemplified; for then only shall all men see; 
and seeing, know that we are Christ’s disciples, because 
we love one another. At all events, if we are to divide on 
this matter of abstract testimonies, it should surely be in 
testifying to our own duty; and if the question were one 
of the church’s power, a division regarding it might seem 
somewhat reasonable. But when we are agreed about the 
church’s power, and equally hold that it must be free and 
independent, it appears somewhat strange that we must 
also testify for the magistrate; and if we differ by less or 
more as to what he should do, become adversaries to each 
other—Judah vexing Ephraim, and Ephraim envying 
Judah. 

After all, this plea of disseverance remains, that although 
the magistrate’s power be an abstraction at present, it may 
not be always so; that the state of society may alter, and 
a time may possibly arrive in which Free-churchmen may 
give effect to their claim of right, and see the Church of 
Scotland become practically what they consider it to be in 
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theory. If this epoch ever arrive, it will bring with it 
many changes. Before such things can happen, there 
must be a general remoulding of society and of its institu- 
tions; and it is submitted to candid consideration whether 
the crisis, when it comes, will not marshal parties better 
than they can be distributed beforehand. We are all 
willing to think that our church is to be the millennial 
church, or the favoured cord at least around which its 
crystalline purity and lustre are to collect and consolidate. 
What a triumph, we say with ourselves, to be so preferred 
amid the peerless glory of the latter days! and should 
we not keep by our party, and stand remote from others, 
lest the prize to which we are no doubt entitled, holding, 
as we do, the truth, and contending for it earnestly, may 
unhappily elude our grasp? Vain dreamings these ! 
Salvation was of the Jews, as a nation, when Christ for- 
merly appeared; and when he shall appear in his glory to 
build again Zion, salvation will be of the spiritual Israel, 
and not of any sect among its wide-spread community. 
The church of the millennium will derive its membership 
from all churches, and be different from all its tributaries. 
‘They shall come from the east, and from the west, and 
from the north, and from the south, to sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven; and they who are presuming and 
vain- glorious have need to beware lest the first become last 
and the last first. 

With the exception now considered, and perhaps too 
largely descanted on, there seems to be no subject of 
difference between the Free Church on the one hand, and 
the Relief and Secession Churches on the other, to cause 
lasting dissociation. It will be a duty on all sides to be- 
ware of multiplying or aggravating the impediments to 
union, of framing institutions or measures in such a way 
as to make them stumbling-blocks to negotiation, and thus 
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defer the happy day, which there is so much need to 
hasten, when the God of peace and consolation shall 
grant us to be like-minded one toward another according 
to Christ Jesus; that we may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 


CHAPTER. EI. 


SECESSION AND RELIEF CHURCHES. 


Tue Secession and Relief denominations have so much 
in common that they seem almost one church. Even the 
magistrates power does not furnish them with some 
shadowy and unsubstantial subject of strife to excuse 
their divisive attitudes, for they are agreed in holding the 
Voluntary principle, and in not making it a term either 
of communion or of office, It was thought, at one time, 
that the question of free communion was likely to retard 
their junction, as the Relief body have always held that 
principle very strongly, and given it much prominence, 
while the Secession was understood to view it with mis- 
trust or positive disapproval. This wall of partition, 
however, has fallen down in the simple proving of its 
strength. There is not much difficulty in the principle 
offree communion. ‘The position seems almost axiomatic, 
that we should acknowledge all whom Christ acknow- 
ledges, and extend to all the hand of fellowship on earth 
with whom we have a reasonable hope of holding fellow- 
ship in heaven. Such statements as these speak to the 
christian’s heart, and produce an assent, a delight, a 
thrilling joy which he would with difficulty ascribe to any- 
thing else than truth as its origin. Eyror is not wont to 
enlist such sympathies, nor to shed these benevolent 
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regards on the cause and people of the Redeemer. But, 
in applying the principle of free communion, a measure 
of perplexity is experienced through our imperfections, 
and not its faultiness. Who are the people of Christ? 
with whom are we to meet in heaven? Scripture fur- 
nishes no direct answer to the questions; and we do not 
learn the truth in such a case by intuition. We must, 
therefore, apply tests and rules which, in our hands at 
least, are far from being equally certain as the sublime 
catholic principle to which they are intended to give 
effect. How far may churches err from the truth—on 
what doctrines and to what extent—till we repudiate 
them as chargeable with damnable heresies? Admitting 
even that they are christian brethren, but erring brethren, 
when do they walk so disorderly that we should separate 
ourselves from their society? If one christian society 
have confidence in the christian character of another 
society, then interchange of communion can be easily 
carried on, for each will respect the other's attestation of 
membership. But if a church is viewed by another 
as little better than a mixed multitude, then what 
course is to be followed in admitting its members to 
occasional communion? Are the same examinations, 
and attestations, and sessional sanctions to be gone 
through, as if the applicant were to be received into full 
and permanent communion? In that case, it may be 
feared that few approved christians of other fellowships 
would choose to avail themselves of the privilege fenced 
by such conditions. But are easier terms to suffice for 
occasional communicants; and is a slight personal 
acquaintance with the minister or with an elder to obtain 
their admission ? then it seems difficult to vindicate the 
essential consistency of such a proceeding, and easy to 
anticipate from it a possible relaxation or destruction of 
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vigilant church order. These difficulties are mentioned, 
not to impugn the principle of inter-communion among 
christians, but to show the need of consideration in giving 
it effect. 

When members of the Secession and Relief Synods 
met in committee, and took this point, with others, under 
consideration, in the view of effecting a union between 
the two bodies, it appeared that the Relief Church did 
not advocate free communion in the sense of loose com- 
munion, and that the Secession Church did not advocate 
any stricter communion than is indispensable to render it 
the fellowship of saints; and both parties seemed most 
willing to unite in devising the most efficacious means for 
securing the joint manifestation of charity and faithfulness. 

In a scheme of union sanctioned by the joint commit- 
tees of the Relief and Secession Synods it is said, ‘The 
Relief Church have, from their commencement, given great 
prominence to the doctrine of free communion ; that is, 
not loose or indiscriminate communion, but the occasional 
admission to fellowship in the Lord’s supper of persons 
respecting whose christian character satisfactory evidence 
has been obtained, though belonging to other religious 
denominations. The same principle as that maintained 
by the Relief Church, or avery similar one, has been 
avowedly held and acted on by ministers and congrega- 
tions in the United Associate Church from its formation. 
It is believed that neither they nor the Relief Church 
would wish any new statement made on the subject, being 
perfectly satisfied with the terms of the Confession of 
Faith, chap. xxvi. sect. 2, as appearing to them to state 
very accurately the mind of Christ on this subject. And 
while they would claim to themselves what they have 
enjoyed in their separate communion, the right of acting 
on their conscientious convictions, they have no wish to 
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impose their interpretation on those brethren who under- 
stand the passage referred to differently, and do not see 
their way clear to hold occasional communion with chris- 
tians of other denominations. Here, as in the former 
case, there will be no compromise, no renunciation, no 
concealment of conscientious conviction.’ i 
But for the doctrinal discussions which arose in the 
Secession Synod, and which interrupted for the time 
negotiations about union, as well as other important 
business, it is likely that the Secession and Relief 
churches would ere now have been incorporated. Move- 
ments are again on foot to obtain this end. But whether 
the immediate accomplishing of it by synodical acts would 
promote, in the largest acceptation of the words, christian 
union, may be reasonably doubted. There is too much 
of that feeling on both sides which finds utterance in say- 
ing, ‘ We cannot go back now; we should not have gone 
so far, or we should go farther; we are completely com- 
mitted, and it only remains that we make the best of it.’ 
It is not in this frame we should unite; our union, in the 
act of being instituted, should signally and impressively 
be that of christians loving one another with a pure heart 
fervently. Numbers are already so minded—a great ma- 
jority, we may trust, in both Synods; and if others would 
cultivate like acquaintanceship and co-operation, the 
leaven of that kingdom, which is not only righteousness 
but peace, would soon leayen the whole lump. The 
several Synods have recommended a more full and fre- 
quent interchange of ministrations; and therefore a dis- 
play of brotherhood has the strongest encouragement. 
Weare free, in fact, beyond the pale of church courts, to act 
as if we were united; and if there be a true-hearted union 
without our judicatories, a like union within them must 
speedily ensue as a natural and necessary sequence. Let 
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us follow up, then, the synodical recommendations ; let 
each minister and church member bethink himself how 
he can testify esteem for the sister church he is soon to 
call his own. Let the co-agency, by its generality and 
warmth, beget a positive and prevalent enthusiasm, and 
then these bodies will be united in fact before being one 
in form, and a legislative sanction will only give expression 
to a brotherhood already strong in its own strength, and 
rich in the fruits of its native luxuriance. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


THE Free Church, the Secession, and the Relief, have 
been selected as examples of churches who might enter 
into a union, without meaning to say that some other 
churches are not similarly situated. I consider the ob- 
servations which have been made equally applicable to 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church—a most respectable 
body of christians. Whenever religious societies find a 
difficulty in devising distinctive names, the propriety of 
a distinctive existence becomes very problematical. The 
demarcation is clear between Established and Unestab- 
lished churches, between Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
between Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists; and in all such cases the realities furnish 
appellations. It does not follow that every instance fall- 
ing even under this rule would justify separation. A 
society may name itself from peculiarities sufficiently ex- 
plicit to be intelligible, and yet not important enough to 
excuse a divided worship. But when a society can de- 
vise no name for itself which might not be equally claimed 
by other sections of christians—when three churches are 
equally ‘ Free, and in a state of ‘ Secession,’ and compe< 
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tent to grant ‘ Relief’ from patronage, and all are so 
devoid apparently of an exclusive characteristic, that they 
must derive their designations from one or other part of 
a common property,—the question naturally arises, Why 
so great divisions for these small, these unnameable dif- 
ferences ? 

To all this it may be replied, that unions should not 
be driven—that rash unions create much disunion—and 
that we do well to observe caution, were it only for the 
sake of expedition. The maxim may be urged as wise, 
‘ Lente festina, and the authority of Lord Bacon may be 
cited, who says in one of his Essays, ‘ Stay a little, that 
we may make an end the sooner.’ Such objections are 
in one aspect very sage and just, but, as often applied, 
they are both false and mischievous. If it be meant that 
unions cannot be immediately consummated, the obser- 
vation is lamentably true. But that does not hinder 
them from being immediately contemplated. That we 
cannot take the last step, is no reason for not taking the 
first step in the mighty movement; and if, because we 
cannot do all, we choose to do nothing, and practically 
give the go-by to the whole question of christian unity, 
we may satisfy ourselves by such evasions, but it is not so 
likely that we shall satisfy Him who hath made peace 
by the blood of his cross. But what, it will be asked, 
are the initiatory steps to union? They are summed up 
in the passage of scripture which forms the motto to this 
volume—‘ Whereto we have already attained, let us walk 
by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.’. If we do 
all we can together without official amalgamation, and 
more in the form, perhaps, of individual friendship than 
through general societies, the union so commenced will 
work out itself, or, rather, the blessing of God will descend 
on its working, and bring it toa happy issue. Oh! to 
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see even this much of holy brotherhood—to see chris- 
tians and christian churches rising above petty enmities 
and feuds, and consecrating heart, and soul, and strength 
to the one church and cause of the Redeemer—to see 
each the guardian of another's honour, and seeking no 
victory but to be the first in imparting kindness and for- 
giving wrong! Were such a spirit to come over Scot- 
land—were it to be so decisive as to leave no reasonable 
doubt of its genuineness and intensity, the happy influ- 
ence of such inspiration—for what else, what less should 
it be called ?—would extend throughout Europe,-and the 
world! A new secession has done good, immense good, 
in commending the sincerity and power of religious con- 
viction. But if christian principle be so efficacious as 
exemplified in separation, what would it not be as equally 
manifested in conciliation? Here it will display itself in 
its own domains, and perform a work congenial with its 
own character. Who will arise to plead for this catholi- 
city? It would be easy to name the twelve or twenty 
men who have only to give half the energy to this good 
work which they have devoted to others, in order to 
achieve, by that blessing of God which has hitherto rested 
upon their labours, the desired reformation. But such 
an honour must not be monopolized by a few. Here 
we must be all reformers; and each must do his own 
part, be it ever so small, in healing the breaches of Zion’s 
walls. 

Iam not overlooking scruples, or their causes. I hear 
many saying, You are speaking against facts: you are not 
aware of the wrongs done us by such a minister, or such a 
people, and the impossibility of acting with them amicably. 
But supposing all these grievances to be as stated, the 
question remains—In what manner shall they be best 
overcome, and how shall a recurrence of them be most 
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securely prevented ? Do they not arise out of our divi- 
sions? Will they not be increased and embittered by 
our divisions ? In the present circumstances of Scotland 
it is impossible for denominations like ours to stand 
wholly apart; there must be co-operation or collision 
between them, and is it not by co-operation that collisions 
are to be averted? There may be reasons for separation ; 
but they must be very momentous to outweigh those 
which plead for agreement. Standing in our party ranks, 
we are jealous of party honour and party interests. We 
personify our particular religious society ; we speak of it 
as if it had a distinct and complete being, irrespectively 
of other christian societies, and were not merely a sub- 
division of the one church of the living God. We 
hold ourselves indebted to it; we declare ourselves 
proud of it: it is ranked with a man’s virtues that he 
loves his religious sect, and there is a terror and shrinking 
in meddling with denominational peculiarities, lest we 
should peril a distinctive ecclesiastical existence, and cease 
from being an independent tribe in the ecclesiastical 
Israel! What perfidy to our own association, our own 
beloved Zion, thus to tamper with its fences till it may 
have nothing to mark it off from a general Zion, in which 
we have no separate rights, no superiority to brethren, 
no spoils and trophies of sectarian aggression! All this 
may appear to be right and proper, or may be barely | 
admitted to be wrong, while we stand by our comrades, 
and look at our creeds, and review our annals, and so fan 
the flames of sectarian consequence and jealousy. But 
let us change our position; let us contemplate the same 
subject from other points of view. Let us station ourselves 
by the cross of Christ, and fix our gaze on that blood 
which speaks peace, and by which it hath pleased God to 
reconcile all things unto himself. Hence, let us con- 
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template the church of this crucified Redeemer, and say 
what we think of divisions among those whom he died 
to unite, and on behalf of whom, in all the intensity of his 
dying love, he supplicates, ‘Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that 
they may be one, as we are. Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also who shall believe on me through their 
word; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me.’* Let us transfer 
ourselves to the depths of heathenism, and _ there 
realise, in thought, the nothingness of our single 
and unsupported efforts for the evangelization of mil- 
lions; and, while we sigh and languish over isolated 
and inadequate toils, let us look back to Christendom, 
and say what we would expect of its religious bodies in 
suspending or moderating their disputes in order to con- 
centrate on our arduous post their sympathy and succour. 
Let us look around us on the advances made by Popery, 
both in continental nations and in Great Britain itself, 
and mark the easy conquest afforded by our religious 
divisions to its political unity, and say if we are any longer 
to quarrel and fight only to facilitate the victories of the 
man of sin? + In the exercise of that faith, which is the 


* John xvii. 11, 20—23. 


+ In an address, delivered by Professor Gaussen at the opening of the 
‘Ecole de Théologie’ of Geneva for the winter session of 1843, and reported 
in the 58th circular of the Societé Evangélique, I find that eminent man 
saying, ‘ We conclude, with certainty, that a great struggle approaches, in 
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substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen, let us ascend to the Jerusalem above, and par- 
ticipate with its citizens in their services and bliss. If we 
are the people of God, how soon, how very soon shall this 
supposition be a reality! The partitions we erect and 
uphold may long define and fence up our denomination ; 
but they shall very shortly be of no effect to ourselves 
individually. The highest of them do not reach to those 
third heavens, where, far above their altitude, we shall 
meet and rejoice with christians from whom they dissevered 
us. Can we realise this early this elevated superiority to 
all these shibboleths, and yet hold them in idolatrous 
respect? If we are christians, our treasure is already in 
heaven, and our hearts are there also. Can it be, then, 
that this hour we hold anticipating fellowship with a 
church formed out of all churches, and derive exquisite 
delight from its comprehensiveness of membership, and 
next hour deify the distinctions which we had just for- 
gotten, and, in the absence of which, we saw a presage of 
glory? The planets, as seen from our remoteness, are so 
many brilliant orbs, and the disruptive irregularities of 
their surfaces are all lost in lustre. Our own earth, as 
contemplated from those distant heavens, would present 
the same appearance. So let its schismatic demarcations 
evanish as viewed by us from heavenly places, and, as we 
look upon it in verifying forethought from our seats of 
glory, let all differences among its christian inhabitants 
appear to be absorbed in one flame of christian charity. 


which the Roman army, emboldened by our disunion, will throw itself upon 
us. Its first victory will be easy ; it will enter into our camp as did Cesar 
into that of Pompey, after the discomfiture of Pharsalia; it will find us all 
in disorder, and soon have us trampled under its feet.’ These are gloomy 
anticipations to be entertained by one of the most enlightened friends of 
continental Protestantism. 
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Before we are yet glorified, let us feel and show that some 
rays of glory have extended even to this shadowy abode ; 
and that we are a blessed people, walking together in the 
light of God's countenance! 


NOTES. 


NOTE I. 


The number of parishes in Scotland is 942. Classing together paro- 
chial churches, parliamentary churches, and chapels-of-ease, there are 
above 1200 places of worship connected with the Establishment. The 
Free Church has erected, or is in the course of erecting, about 700; 
the Secession Church has above 350 in Scotland, besides those which 
belong to it in England and elsewhere: the Relief body has 120; the 
Congregationalists 85 ; the Reformed Presbyterians 36, etc. These num- 
bers, however, do not give a very correct impression of the ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics of Scotland. Many of the churches and chapels in the Estab- 
lishment were built on the principle of providing accommodation for the 
whole community, whether they made use of it or not ; and are, therefore, 
no evidence of church membership or attendance. Since that time, also, 
about a third of the most popular ministers of the Establishment have left 
it, and taken with them about a half of the communicants. In such acase 
it is impossible to be precise ; but we shall not be far from the truth in 
saying, that one-third of the church-going population belongs to the Estab- 
lishment, another third to the Free Church, and the remaining third to 
the other bodies of dissenters. 


NOTE II. 


These remarks may be considered strong; yet they are borne out by 
ample testimony. The following statements respecting Sweden are from 
the writings of a traveller whose accuracy is generally admitted. ‘It isa 
singular and embarrassing fact, that the Swedish nation, isolated from the 
mass of the European people, and almost entirely agricultural or pastoral, 

having schools and universities in a fair proportion, and a powerful 
and complete church establishment, undisturbed in its labours by sect or 


schism, is, notwithstanding, in a more demoralized state than any nation 
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in Europe. In the nearly eight millions of the Irish, there are 5844 fewer 
committals for criminal offences, and 8039 fewer convictions within one 
year, than in the scarcely three millions ofthe Swedish nation.’ Mr Laing, 
the author of these statements, has been severely taken to task for them, 
both by Swedish writers, and by at least one influential journal in this 
country. But he has himself told us all that is urged, so far as I have 
observed, in modification of his alleged facts, viz., that some deduction must 
be made for an order of petty trespasses which are registered as criminal 
offences in Sweden, but which are entirely omitted in our criminal records. 
That extenuating consideration cannot apply in a case like the following : 
‘The proportion also of illegitimate to legitimate births in this country 
leads to the same conclusion,’ nearly one-third of the children in Stockholm 
being illegitimate, and only 1 out of 28 in London. While the author 
has such melancholy facts to tell, he seems to be sanctioned in saying,— 
‘ With all the means of a powerful church establishment, unopposed by 
sect or schism, to make it religious, it is evident, from the official returns of 
crime, that in no christian community has religion less influence on the 
state of public morals.’—Laing’s Tour in Sweden in 1838. It has been 
usual to speak of dissent as tolerated in Sweden; but the toleration 
amounts only to forbearance with private difference of sentiment, not 
displaying itself in any separate ecclesiastical organization. The estab- 
lished church is the most influential body in the state, and the clergy form 
one of the chambers in the Diet: we need not marvel, then, that such a 
confederacy forbids the erection of any religious standard but its own. Mr 
Laing tells us, however, of ‘a religious enthusiasm spreading itself inthe north 
of Sweden, which the clergy attempt to put down and extinguish. These 
religionists are called Laeseren—the readers—from their reading the scrip- 
tures, and must keep themselves quiet.’ They do not form a sect, having 
communications or internal regulation which would probably espose them 
to the law ; but they are numerous and increasing, and their preachings or 
meetings are attended by people from great distances. There was one 
chapel of the Wesleyan Methodist connection winked at for a time in 
Stockholm, but proceedings were eventually instituted to have it shut up ; 
and these have proved too successful. Mr Scott was the minister of the 
chapel ; and I observe a letter from him in the Montreal Register, of date 
February 15th, 1844, in which he says, ‘ Our chapel is still closed against 
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us, and as the king has, in council, confirmed the sentence of the governor, 
there appears no probability of my being allowed to return to my much 
longed-for scene of labours: nor is it likely that any foreigner will again 
be permitted to introduce Divine service in the Swedish language, at least 
until religious freedom is better understood in Sweden than is now the 
case.” 

The state of Russia is not much better, if, indeed, its condition be not 
still more lamentable. An Episcopalian writer has the following remarks 
on its church establishment:—- . . . ‘This church bears a striking 
resemblance to that of Rome with regard to its government and discipline. 
Both are Episcopal, and in both there is the same division of the clergy 
into secular and regular, or parochial clergy and monks, the same spiritual 
jurisdiction of bishops and their officials, and the same distinction of offices 
and ranks. The supreme head of the Greek Church, is the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, whom they style the Thirteenth Apostle, and whose usual 
title, when he subscribes any letter or missive, is, By the Mercy of God, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, the New Rome and Gicumenical Patriarch. 
The right of electing him is vested in the twelve bishops who reside nearest 
that famous capital, or rather in the representatives of the Greeks at Con- 
stantinople ; but the right of confirming the election, and of enabling the 
new chosen Patriarch to exercise his spiritual functions, belongs only to the 
Turkish Emperor, who, says Cyril Lucan, disregarding the election, Con- 
firmat illum qui plus dederitt—[appoints him who has paid most]. When 
a higher pidder appears, the possessor is often displaced.’ What must be 
the condition of a church thus presided over by bribery and corruption ? 
Nor is the presidency an empty name. The Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
appoints the three other Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
with all the Episcopal dignitaries, and otherwise wields a most extensive 
jurisdictions ts writer thinks the Greek Church, ‘ not so very corrupt 
as the ee 


which it once professed, and is now sunk into deplorable ignorance and 


rch, though the former has departed widely from the faith 


superstition. . . . They have seven sacraments, or, as they term 
them, seven mysteries. The invocation of saints is practised in the Greek 
as well as in the Roman church. They have a secondary adoration to the 
Vig a Mary, to the twelve apostles, and to a vast number of saints with 
' eh the Greek Calendar abounds ; but they deny that they adore them 
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as believing them to be gods. This church, at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, commemorates the faithful departed, and even prays for the re- 
mission of their sins. Sermons being rarely preached among them, in many 
places never, or but seldom in Lent, and catechising being very much 
neglected, what knowledge they still have of christianity is thought to be 
chiefly owing to their strict observation of festivals and fasts.’—Adams’ 
Religious World; Greek and Eastern Churches, lst vol. It appears, 
from what is said by another writer, that comparatively few of the Russian 
clergy are in possession of the scriptures. ‘ In regard (he says) to the pro- 
per object of my visit, the Archbishop Eugenius informed me that, since 
my previous visit, a Bible Society had been formed for the diocese ot 
Pleskof,—+that they had still been unable to obtain copies of the scriptures 
in proportion to the demands made for them, for that the greater part of 
the clergy belonging to the four hundred and fifty parishes of the diocese 
were still destitute of the Bible.’ A great part of the religion of the country 
consists in the homage paid to pictures, of which the writer just quoted 
gives a curious account: ‘To supply the peasantry with sacred pictures , 
they are generally painted upon wooden boards and crosses. Old men 
travel about the country with them, bareheaded, and barter or exchange 
them ; for, according to their ideas of sanctity, no price can be put on 
them; and therefore they are never sold. Nor are they ever burned or 
destroyed ; when too old for use, the sacred picture is given in charge to a 
running stream, which carries it away from the view of its former possessor ; 
and whosoever finds it returns it again to the water, till it is seen no more.’ 
—Dr Pinkerton’s Russia, pp. 25, 26. 

The same author informs us that the sale of spirituous liquors is wholly 
an affair of the Government in Russia. At one time the traffic was farmed 
out, but in 1819 they took the management of it into their own hands. 
The Minister of Finance is at the head of it, and the deputy-governors in 
the provinces are his chief agents. Through the assiduity of government 
officials in erecting spirit shops wherever there is population enough to 
support them, eighty-one millions of gallons of brandy alone are drunk 
every year by the peasantry of this empire. The gain derived from this 
source amounts to nearly one-fourth of the whole public revenue. Can 
we wonder if Russia be as demoralised as it is ignorant and superstitious ? 


The condition of these countries is a poor recommendation of religious 
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uniformity. Papal states would furnish evidence still more decisive to the 
same effect ; but countries not Papal have been purposely selected as ex- 


amples. 


NOTE III. 


The third section of this chapter has been the main subject of contro- 
versy. It is thus expressed :— 


3. ‘ The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the administration 
of the word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: yet he hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order, that unity 
and peace be preserved in the church, that the truth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corrup- 
tions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all 
the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and observed. For the 
better effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the mind of God.’ 


NOTE IV. 


The Rev. Dr Cunningham, Professor of Theology to the Free Church, 
in a letter to the editors of the New York Observer, explained himself as 
having said in a speech previously mis-repogted :— 

1. ‘ That, with the views we entertainedjwe could not say that we never 
would, in any circumstances, enter into afhance with the state, or receive 
state assistance. 

2. ‘That we never would receive state assistance upon any terms or 
conditions, expressed or understood, which were in the least inconsistent 
with the free and full exercise of all our rights and liberties as a church of 
Christ. 

3. ‘ That we could scarcely conceive anything more improbable than that 
the rulers of Great Britain, or of any of the kingdoms of this world, would 
be willing to give assistance and support to a church upon terms and con- 
ditions with which it would be lawful for a church of Christ to comply ; 
and that this improbability was so great as practically to amount, in our 
judgment, to an impossibility. 

4. ‘ That even if the state were to make to us proposals which, viewed in 
themselves, involved nothing that was, in our apprehension, inconsistent 
with the full recognition of all our rights and liberties as a church of Christ, 
we would attach very great weight in deciding upon them, to the considera- 
tion of the way and manner in which our acceptance or refusal would bear 
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upon our relation to other churches of Christ, as there is good reason to 
believe that the maintenance of a strict relation between the churches of 
Christ in a community, would have a more important bearing upon the 
interests of religion, and the welfare of Christ’s people, than anything the 
civil power could do. 

‘ These propositions contain, I think, a correct summary of what I said. 
I might, perhaps, have put some of them more strongly than I did, without 
going beyond my own convictions, but I was anxious to avoid even the 
appearance of making unwarranted and exaggerated statements, for the 
purpose of removing the difficulties which some of my fathers and brethren 
must feel. 

‘The question of national establishments is, with the views and in the 
circumstances of the Free Church of Scotland, a purely theoretical one ; 
and of this I feel confident, that before the period arrives, if it ever come, 
when the rulers of Great Britain shall make to the Free Church proposals 
which she could for a moment entertain, the churches of Christ in that 
country will have attained to such a unity of sentiment and such a cordiality 
of affection for each other, as to secure united and harmonious action in 
regard to all important matters that may bear upon the welfare of each and 
all of them. 

‘Tam persuaded that if the subject were carefully and deliberately inves- 
tigated, it would be found that there is no material difference between the 
views of the American churches and those of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, with respect to the great general principles which ought to regulate 
the conduct of nations and their rulers in regard to religion and the church 
of Christ.’ 

The amount of difference between the Free Church and other unestab- 
lished Presbyterian churches holding evangelical sentiments, is stated in the 
preceding quotation, with the usual point and clearness of the writer ; and 
the question should be seriously and candidly pondered by us all—Does it 


justify such denominations in remaining separate ? 


Pes AY Nel. 


A CATHOLIC SPIRIT :—ITS CONSISTENCY WITH 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 


ESSAY VI. 


A CATHOLIC SPIRIT :—ITS CONSISTENCY WITH CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS. 


SucH are the terms in which my part of the present 
volume has been assigned to me. I cheerfully adopt 
them, as expressing, with quite sufficient accuracy, the 
branch of the general subject which, when application 
was made to me, I happened hastily to suggest for 
myself. 

The title brings before our minds two principles per- 
taining to the christian character,—a CATHOLIC SPIRIT, 
and CONSCIENTIOUSNESS ;—and the method which, in this 
Essay, I intend to follow, is briefly to illustrate the Na- 
TURE AND NECESSITY OF EACH, and the HARMONY OF THE 
TWO. 


SECTION I. 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF A CATHOLIC SPIRIT. 
t 


1, WuHarT Is A CATHOLIC Sprrit?—It may, I think, be 
defined—a spirit of love to the whole church of Christ, 
and fellowship of heart with ‘ all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in enumerat- 
ing the special privileges of New Testament believers, 
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says—‘ Ye are come unto the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and—to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, (Heb. xii. 23.) The 
former of these two designations is very generally under- 
stood of the entire church, in heaven as well as on earth. 
But this, I am disposed to think, is a mistake. The two 
are distinguished from each other. The one is pro- 
bably used as comprehensive of all the saints on earth, 
who, though not yet themselves in heaven, are ‘ written 
there, —‘ their names, as Paul elsewhere expresses it, 
being ‘in the book of life,’ (Phil. iv. 3); and the other 
as comprehending the more advanced and exalted por- 
tion of the people of God, those who, ‘through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises, the saints in glory,—all, 
from ‘righteous Abel’ downwards, of whom it had been 
said, in a previous chapter, ‘These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth; desiring the better country, even the heavenly, 
(Heb. xi. 13—16). As*the writer is addressing himself 
to Hebrews, the designation ‘the general assembly and 
church of the first-born’ may, with propriety, be con- 
sidered as taken from the great conventions of ancient 
Israel at their sacred festivals. Jehovah himself gave that 
chosen people the high designation of his ‘ first-born, 
and his ‘ peculiar treasure,’ (Exod. iv. 22, xix. 5). But 
the designation is here applied in its higher sense, to the 
true spiritual ‘Israel of God,—the ‘holy nation’ and 
‘peculiar people’ of which ancient Israel were but the 
type,—to the whole body of believers, as, wherever scat- 
tered, forming one vast aggregate,—one united ‘ assembly 
and church. 

Taken in its most enlarged acceptation, a ‘ catholic 
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spirit’ embraces both portions of ‘the redeemed from 
among men,—the earthly and the heavenly. The two 
together are elsewhere designated ‘the whole family in 
heaven and earth,’ (Eph. iti. 15). The unity of the two 
is one of the most animating and delightful subjects of 
contemplation to the believer's mind :— 


‘One family, we dwell in Him,— 
One church, above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death.’ 


—But, although now thus divided, the locality of their 
everlasting union, wherever in the wide universe it may 
be, shall be ultimately the same,—when the ‘ multitude 
which no man can number’ shall be assembled out of all 
successive generations, and out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, to fill and occupy for ever the ‘ house 
of many mansions, prepared for them by their gracious 
Forerunner. A catholic spirit might, with perfect pro- 
priety, be regarded as looking down through these suc- 
cessive generations, and, with the eye and the heart of 
love, surveying the completed assembly of the just, and 
identifying itself with the innumerable whole. Thus, in 
truth, the apostle does identify himself, when, in speaking 
of the second coming of the Son of God, he says—‘ We 
who are alive and remain’—‘ We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed.’ There is no explaining such 
language, but upon the principle of his feeling himself 
one of a people that was to exist to the end,—the same 
people collectively, though ever individually changing. 
It was on the same principle of collective identity in suc- 
cessive ages, that David, many centuries after the passage 
through the Red Sea, sang—‘ They went through the flood 
on foot: there did we rejoice in Him, (Peal. lxvi. 6); 
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and it is phraseology to which every nation, in speaking 
of the events of its history, whether in the records of 
the past or the anticipations of the future, is familiarly 
accustomed. 

On our present subject, however, it is unnecessary to 
take in the church in heaven. It is of the union and 
communion of fellow-believers on earth that we are called 
to treat; of the true Bible spirit of that union ; and of the 
modes in which it may, consistently with other principles 
and obligations, exercise and gratify itself in collective 
operation and enjoyment. In this restricted and yet still 
enlarged view of it, a catholic spirit is the spirit which 
was breathed by the large-hearted apostle of the Gentiles 
when, in writing to ‘the saints who were at Ephesus and 
the faithful in Christ Jesus,—expanding his affections, 
and teaching them to expand theirs, beyond the little 
circle of their own immediate fellowship, to the whole 
‘household of faith, he prayed—‘ Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity!’ This prayer 
came from the apostle’s very heart. There was both 
sentiment and feeling in it:—the sentiment—‘ There is 
neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free ; 
there is neither male nor female; for we are all one in 
Christ Jesus; and the feeling, in the terms of another 
apostle—‘ Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart 
fervently!’ And he who held the sentiment, and cherished 
the feeling, and thus gave utterance to both, did not 
merely think, and feel, and pray. The principle was with 
him a practical one. He would have delighted in personal 
fellowship with each, and in collective fellowship with all, 
whom he thus designates. Nothing would have charmed 
him more (had such a thing been possible) than a con- 
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vention of Jewish and Gentile believers, from all the 
countries into which the gospel had penetrated,—consti- 
tuting, at the time, ‘the general assembly and church of 
the first-born which are written in heaven,—around the 
table of their common Lord, partaking together, at the 
feast of christian love, the symbols of his body and blood, 
—his body broken, his blood shed, for them all; thus 
pledging their union on earth, and anticipating its per- 
fection in heaven. Now, if I have any right apprehen- 
sion of a catholic spirit, it is a spirit that would relish 
such a meeting still ;—a spirit that not only says, and 
says from the heart, ‘Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity!’—but with all whom 
it regards as sustaining the character, and on whom it 
implores the Divine favour, would take pleasure, could it 
have the opportunity, in holding actual communion,—com- 
munion at the throne of a common Father, and commu- 
nion at the table of a common Saviour. The bond that 
is regarded by a truly catholic spirit, as uniting those to 
whom it extends its christian affections, is the ‘ one faith, 
—‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ I could not 
acknowledge that as a catholic spirit, which, while it 
owned as fellow-christians all who hold this faith, could 
yet go no further in its goodwill towards them than 
wishing, in regard to points of difference not affecting 
its essential articles, that they were brought to the same 
mind with itself, in order to its having freedom to hold 
fellowship with them. That is right, so far as it goes: 
but a catholic spirit goes further. While it seeks to bring 
all to agreement with itself in whatever it holds to be the 
Lord’s mind and the Lord’s will, it does not allow these 
differences to prevent immediate fellowship, or feel it 
necessary to wait for the desired uniformity, before it can 
enjoy it. The spirit that waits and wishes for such uni- 
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formity in order to communion, is the very antipodes of 
catholicity. It is the spirit of party, wishing its own pecu- 
liarities universal, and keeping aloof till they may become 
so.—Into any notice of objections and difficulties, I do 
not at present enter. 


The NECESSITY of a catholic spirit may be placed in 
various lights ; each of these lights forming a reason for 
its universal cultivation. 

1. The absence of it is a grievous defect in the believer's 
resemblance to his Lord—Assuredly ‘all that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,’ are objects of that Lord’s 
love. They have a place in his heart, as the children of 
‘his Father and their Father,—the people of ‘ his God 
and their God.’ He ‘calls them brethren.’ He inter- 
cedes for them, ‘that they may be with him where he is, 
to behold his glory.’ He ‘ rests in his love’ toward them. 
And he will at last welcome them, as the ‘ blessed of his 
Father,’ to the inheritance of ‘ the kingdom prepared for 
them from before the foundation of the world.’—It is the 
duty and the desire of the people of Christ to be like him. 
Here, then, surely, is one of the points in which they 
ought to study such conformity. Their recognition of 
discipleship should be co-extensive with his. It should 
not go beyond it, nor should it keep within it. Their 
heart's affections should be cast in the mould of his. 
They should shrink, with a trembling sensitiveness, from 
the idea of any one being owned by him, that is not owned 
by them ; of any one having the place of a disciple in his 
heart, that has not the place of a fellow-disciple in theirs; 
of any having a part in his intercession for God’s chosen, 
whom they, in their intercessions, class with the world ; 
of any being welcomed by him at last into the heavenly 
kingdom, whom they, in censorious uncharitableness, are 
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excluding from it. There must be something far from 
right in the state of that christian’s mind, to whom the 
thought of such discrepancy between his Lord and him- 
self is not exceedingly revolting and painful. There cannot 
but be, in such a case, some great mistake in principle, or 
some grievous aberration in spirit. And by this I am led 
to notice— 

2. That a catholic spirit, for the reason mentioned, 
ought to be reckoned among Bible evidences of interest 
in Christ.—It is the solemn declaration of an inspired 
apostle—‘ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his,’ (Rom. viii. 9). Now, how is it to be 
known by ourselves, or made apparent to others, that 
the Spirit which dwelt in Christ dwellsin us? How, if not 
by conformity, in mind and heart and character, to Christ 
himself? That Spirit which was given to him, ‘not by 
measure, but in the unlimited plenitude of his influence, 
must necessarily, in proportion to the measure in which 
He is imparted by Jesus to us, effect in us resemblance 
to himself. It is in the production of this resemblance 
that we have ‘the Spirit witnessing with our spirits that 
we are the children of God. —‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels,’ says Paul, ‘and have not 
love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal :—and though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge,—and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not love, I am nothing :—and though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1—3). The question is, What is the love 
thus, in terms so strong, pronounced indispensable to 
the existence of the christian character? And the whole 
context shows that, specially if not exclusively, it is 
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love to the brethren. What, then, is the extent of that 
love? It cannot, surely, be love to a part of the breth- 
ren only, who happen to be of one mind with ourselves 
in differing from the rest on particular points of senti- 
ment or of practice, that are not essential to the ‘ one 
faith, —the faith that justifies and sanctifies,—the faith 
that saves the soul. This would not properly be love 
for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, for the truth’s sake. It 
would be love originating, not from the grand charac- 
teristic of the many, but from the distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of the few. It would be the love, not of christians, 
but of episcopalians, of presbyterians, of congregational- 
ists, of baptists. It would not be catholic love, but party 
love. Would such love, then, come up to the standard 
of that which the apostle pronounces essential? Let us 
test it. Our Lord himself says—‘ Hereby shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other, (John xiii. 35). The love, then, by which Ais 
disciples were to be known, was love to their fellow- 
disciples. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to wndis- 
ciple all who do not in everything see as we see, and do 
as we do, and to deny them to belong to Christ, it must 
be obvious that this limited and party love is not the dis- 
tinctive badge of connection with him which he requires, 
but something different from it in principle, and falling 
far short of it in extent.—The apostle John says—‘ Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God: 
—and every one that loveth Him that begat, loveth them 
also that are begotten of Him, (1 Johnv.1). If the in- 
ference in these words be correct, it will at once be appa- 
rent that it must extend to a// who are thus begotten of 
Him. So that, again as before, unless we are prepared 
to shut out from the family of God, as destitute of the 
mark of his children, all who, though professing the one 
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faith, differ from us on any point of the will of Him 
whom we both ‘call Master and Lord,’ the same con- 
clusion follows,—that it is the love of the whole family, 
and not the love of a part only, that is the divinely-recog- 
nised mark of membership.—And to what does all this 
amount, but to the position,—that a catholic spirit—a 
spirit of love to the whole church of God—is one of the 
requisite evidences of our being ourselves true spiritual 
members of that church ? 

3. A catholic spirit 7s required by a sense of justice to 
our fellow-christians.—I am aware of the distinction 
between justice and benevolence; nor am I in the least 
disposed to question its correctness, or to confound the 
one with the other. Yet, in christian morals, they may 
so far be regarded as identical, that in the code of the 
New Testament the law of love is, at the same time, the 
law of equity. It runs in the universally familiar words— 
‘Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ This is the 
law of love ; for it is the practical counterpart of—‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: and among chris- 
tians,—the subjects of Christ’s kingdom,—it is also the 
law of equity. Justice consists in giving every man his 
due; and here is the divine standard of what is due,—of 
what we mutually owe to each other. Love is a debt due, 
by the law of Christ, in a special kind and a special de- 
gree, to all that are his. We owe it to all our fellow- 
believers; and all our fellow-believers owe it to us. Itis 
not a thing which we are at liberty to give or to withhold 
at our pleasure. If you ask me how it is possible for us 
to pay this debt in all cases, when in all cases there is not 
the amiable, and, from the very nature of things, it is im- 
possible to love what is not lovely; all subjective love 
necessarily implying objective amiableness:—my reply 
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may be twofold. First of all, the commands of Jesus should 
be taken in their harmony. He inculcates the amiable- 
ness, as well as the love. He is infinitely amiable him- 
self; and his lovely character is the standard to which his 
disciples should be conformed. Every disciple of his, 
without question, ought to be what his fellow-disciples 
can love. In proportion as he is deficient in the amiable- 
ness, he is deficient in the evidence of his being Christ's, 
—just as really and as much, as when he is deficient in | 
the affection.—And this leads me to notice, secondly, that 
there can be no disciple of Christ who has not something 
of his Divine Master in him. No one can be devoid of 
ati resemblance; for this would infer his being destitute 
of the Spirit of Christ, and therefore being ‘ none of his.’ 
We may regret the deficiency, feeling how it inevitably 
interferes with and diminishes that complacential love 
which we should delight to indulge towards every mem- 
ber of the christian family. Yet, deeply sensible that 
there may in ourselves be deficiencies, whether we are 
distinctly conscious of them or not, which operate as a 
drawback on the pleasure of others in their love to us, we 
should accustom ourselves to dwell more on the features 
of likeness to Christ which the characters of others pre- 
sent, than on those of dissimilarity; and, in the exercise 
of the very love for Christ's sake inspired by the former, 
we should seek, by prayer and otherwise, to correct the 
latter.—But there is one form in which, especially, justice 
to our fellow-believers demands the exercise of a catholic 
spirit ;—I mean, confidence in their integrity, in regard 
to those parts of the mind and will of our common Mas- 
ter on which they differ from us. This is very commonly 
designated charity. But such charity, in all cases in 
which there is not the clearest proof of the absence of 
the integrity, is substantially yustice. For ourselves we 
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claim it asa right. We feel ourselves defrauded of what 
is our due, when it is withheld. We ought, therefore, to 
own the right in others. Their claim on us is the same 
as ours on them. We may see more fully afterwards the 
extent to which this reciprocal confidence is the very 
principle of the union and communion of the followers of 
Christ, both individually and denominationally. All that 
I am seeking to establish at present is, that, as the exer- 
cise of it enters essentially into a catholic spirit,—a catholic 
spirit enters essentially into the justice that is due, on the 
part of fellow-christians, to one another.—Observe fur- 
ther-— 

4. A catholic spirit 7s necessary to the perfection of 
the christian’s happiness.—I use the word perfection, of 
course, as the apostle Paul frequently does, not in an 
absolute, but a comparative sense. The absolute perfec- 
tion of enjoyment, from any of its sources, will not be 
attained till we find it in heaven. But on earth,—in the 
church below, I never can think of a narrow-minded 
christian,—a christian who, instead of giving free scope to 
his christian affections, opening and expanding his heart 
to the admission of the entire family of God, contracts his 
spirit, and limits his communion of love to the denomina- 
tion with which he is connected,—or of the man who actu- 
ally imagines that family of God to consist of no more than 
those who assent to the shibboleth of his little party,—I 
never can think of such a man otherwise than as one 
who, through the operation of a widely-mistaken prin- 
ciple, is cheating himself of pleasure,—and of pleasure 
the highest, the richest, the most exquisite in its charac- | 
ter. Christian happiness lies, to a great extent, in the 
reciprocations of love; first between the renewed soul 
and the God who, by his word and Spirit, has assimilated 
it to himself,—and then between one renewed soul and 
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another. The latter may either be in fact or in fancy: 
in fact, when we actually enjoy the company and the 
converse of ‘ the excellent of the earth ;’ and in fancy, 
with regard to all ‘whose faces we have not seen in the 
flesh, —‘ the children of God that are scattered abroad.’ | 

As ‘ there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth,—so among the saints on earth, every new conver- 
sion, witnessed or reported, is an augmentation of their 
joy. The wider the field over which their spiritual affec- 
tions can expatiate, the richer their delight. The greater 
the number of hearts with which, in fact or in fancy, their 
own can hold the fellowship of love, the sweeter the ante- 
past of heaven :— 


‘ Their bliss still growing, when by millions shared.’ 


—I pity the bigot. I detest his bigotry; I pity himself. 
He denies himself enjoyment; butitis not the self-denial 
which his Lordenjoins. Itis denying himself what the whole 
character and genius of the gospel far more than warrant ;— 
that of which the free indulgence is not appropriate to it 
merely, but by its principles imperative, and indispensable 
to the heart’s being in true harmony with its own nature, 
and with the example ofits Divine Author. O let christians 
confine their self-denial to ‘ the lusts of the flesh and of 
the mind, —and let them enjoy, in unstinted measure, as 
their Lord intends they should, the delight imparted by 
the wide and unrestrained flow of their spiritual affections! 
I would not for the world be the man who thus locks up 
his heart in an ice-house ;—who puts the short chain and 
the galling collar of bigotry on the neck of his christian 
charity;—who can look round, with a narrow sectarian 
satisfaction, on the members of his own little sect, and, 
with cold indifference, or something worse, towards all 
beyond the pale, can count, one by one, the number of 
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those whom alone he owns as his brethren, and expects 
to meet in heaven ;—who estimates the christianity of his 
party, and the evidence of its being the true flock of 
Christ, by its diminutiveness,—finding in this his solace 
for what others can trace to far different causes,—to the 
wildness of its dogmas, and the uncharitable censorious- 
ness of its members ;—who is a very miser of his love,— 
if indeed he can be called a miser who has no stock in 
possession beyond what he gives away. The miser has 
his treasures ; and, if he denies himself the blessedness 
of giving, he enjoys at least the pleasure of having. But 
the poor bigot has no stock of love in his heart, out of 
which, like the miser, he deals his little pittances with a 
erudging parsimoniousness, the effect of his very delight © 
in the treasure, and of his reluctance to see it diminished. 
The little that he gives,—his ‘two mites’ of love, ‘ which 
make a farthing’—is ‘all that he hath, even all his liv- 
ing. And his very mites themselves are not sterling. 
They are not of the royal mint. ‘They are the currency 
of a party, not the coin of the kingdom. And if, in some 
points, the designation of mdser may not be strictly ap- 
propriate,—yet in its original and etymological sense, it 
may be applied in all its emphasis:—the bigot, if not 
positively, is at least negatively wretched. He is desti- 
tute, save in a very stinted and fractional measure, of the 
chief blessedness of the christian,—the blessedness of 
loving and being loved. 

5. I may just add here, that a catholic spirit 7s the very 
spirit of heaven.—The highest authority tells us, that 
‘there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ 
The joy there, then, is over all repenting sinners,—all 
sinners that are brought ‘ from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.’ And the love there 
must, in its comprehensiveness, be of the same extent 
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with the joy. It must embrace all on earth who have 
been made partakers of the same ‘precious faith’ that has 
brought themselves to heaven, and who have thus become 
one with them by union to the same Saviour and Lord. 
Think you—cean you think,—that the love cherished in 
heaven is love only to the converts of your particular 
sect ?—that it is bound in the fetters of any of those party 
predilections by which, on earth, the affections of chris- 
tians are so often chained? ‘They may—and doubtless 
they do—know who amongst us is right and who is 
wrong,—what views and practices are in harmony with 
the mind.of Christ, and what the contrary. They had 
themselves differed, before they went to heaven; but they 
are all of one sentiment there. The involuntary mistakes 
of those who were wrong have been forgiven, with a smile 
of love, from the throne :—and the countenances of their. 
fellow-saints have caught the smile; and all is love, and 
cordiality, and joy :— 


‘ Each finds in each a glowing friend, 
And all the God of all adore.’ 


—If there be anything of which those who had differed 
are specially ashamed, it is the bitterness with which their 
differences may have been maintained ; and this feeling, 
mutually experienced, only makes the grasp of the hand 
of fellowship the firmer, and the pulsations of affection 
the fuller and the warmer. What I wish to impress is 
this,—not that such points of difference are unimportant, 
and that they are so regarded in heaven. No. There 
the enlightened inhabitants, seeing in the light of God, 
discern matchless wisdom—the wisdom of their exalted 
Lord—in all the institutions and arrangements of his 
church below,—and, had they the opportunity, they would 
rectify the errors of their brethren on earth. But ‘ the 
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truth as itis in Jesus, of which the faith has brought them 
all to heaven, and continues there the ground to each of 
his individual possession, and the bond to all of their 
everlasting union, is felt by them in its paramount value; 
as so surpassing everything else, that the separating ten- 
dency of everything else should be overcome by its 
uniting power. Their love, like that of their Lord, is 
‘to the saints that are upon the earth, and to the excel- 
lent, in whom is all their delight.’ These they know are to 
be found, not in any one only of the sectional denominations 
of the church militant, but in them all. These they love,— 
love universally,—and expect to welcome in succession to 
their happy home. And all who find admission there, 
find all party differences for ever at an end; the whole of 
the vast and growing assembly, in the very highest and 
most perfect sense of the terms, ‘of one heart and of one 
soul. And when that assembly shall be completed,— 
when the ‘multitude which no one can number’ shall 
have been gathered in, ‘ out of all kindreds, and peoples, 
and nations, and tongues,—it will be still the same. 
What a catholic spirit will be there !—“‘all one in Christ 
Jesus !’—-Emmanuel the centre of union! All who 
‘looked unto Jesus’ with the eye of faith on earth, ‘look- 
ing unto Jesus’ with the eye of delighted and adoring 
love in heaven !—and all loving one another for his sake 
‘with a pure heart fervently!’ If, then, christians would 
have earth like heaven, they must cultivate the spirit of 
catholic love. O let them not feel and speak and act, as 
if it were their purpose to enhance the happiness of a 
heaven of love by the charms of contrast! Let them 
rather seek to enjoy for themselves, and to impart to one 
another, a foretaste of that heaven, by cherishing and 
diffusing its spirit in the church below! 
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SECTION II. 
THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


THERE can be little difficulty to any mind in answering 
the question—What is CONSCIENTIOUSNESS ?—It may at 
once be defined—a sincere and earnest desire to know the 
mind and the will of the Lord, and to hold as truth what- 
ever he teaches, and practise as duty whatever he enjoins.— 
The term, indeed, defines itself. It consists in feeling 
the conscience bound by every intimation of that mind 
and will. This is clear. The source from which the 
knowledge of both—of truth and of duty—is to be de- 
rived, is his word. And both the one and the other are 
alike binding,—the mind of Christ, and his w7l/. With 
regard to the former—It were an extraordinary position 
for any professed disciple of his, were he to avow that he 
saw anything clearly declared in the inspired word, and 
yet to profess the faith of something else. No genuine 
subject of Jesus can ever feel himself warranted to do 
this, with regard to even the smallest ‘jot or tittle’ of 
Divine truth. The mind of Christ must, by every con- 
scientious disciple of his, be held sacred. His followers, 
it must be evident, are not in the same predicament with 
the followers of any leader in a mere school of human 
science. These latter are at perfect liberty. Their mas- 
ter is aman like themselves. They may detect him in 
error; they may get beyond him in discovery ; they may 
overturn his whole theory; they may substitute a new 
one, and, from having been followers of his, may become 
masters, and have followers of their own ; and they, too, in 
their turn, may repeat the process. Itis thus that human 
knowledge advances. But the disciples of Jesus own him » 
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as a Divine teacher. His lessons, therefore, are perfect 
and immutable. ‘Touching the lessons of every human 
instructor, there are two questions which may be asked— 
What are they? and, Are they true? But with regard to 
the lessons of a Divine teacher, the second of these 
questions would be blasphemy. ‘God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, (Heb.i.1). He is the last 
teacher, the ‘ finisher’ as well as the ‘author’ of the 
christian faith,—the beginner and the perfecter of revealed 
truth. Respecting the lessons of such a teacher there 
can be but one question—What are they ?—what does 
he teach? When we have found an answer to that 
question, there is no option left us. Every lesson of his 
must be received and held as truth. We have no liberty 
even of selection. And what we are thus bound to 
receive and hold we are bound to profess. Conscien- 
tiousness will not admit, in any one point, of our believing 
one thing and professing another ; or even of our putting 
any truth in abeyance, and withholding the profession of 
what we believe. Our business is, to search for truth ; 
never relinquishing the search, but ‘ going on unto per- 
fection.’ And while we do so, we cannot be conscientious, 
or maintain ‘a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men, if in any one point we are either hiding 
or perverting what we believe to be his truth. 

Now, it is obvious, that the same thing holds good with 
regard to duty, as with regard to ¢ruth,—with regard to 
the wilt of Christ, as with regard to his mind. The one 
and only inquiry of every true believer will be that of 
Saul at his conversion—‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?’ For duty, as for truth, he will search the same 
source of information. He will do this in earnest ; extend- 
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ing the search to every point of duty, personal and rela- 
tive. And, bearing his Lord’s words in remembrance— 
‘ If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them, — 
his seeking to Anow will, in every case, be in order that 
he may do. As one who ‘has faith in God,’ he will pro- 
ceed upon the principle that every precept, of whatever 
kind and in whatever department, that has the sanction 
of his authority, must necessarily work beneficially, both 
for his own glory and for the interests of those who 
obey it. He will thus, if under the impulse of genuine 
conscientiousness, imitate the approved example of Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh—‘ following the Lord fully.’ 

Now, there is here a department of the Lord’s will, that 
belongs more immediately than any other to our present 
subject:—I mean, what relates to the constitution and 
ordinances of the christian church. The obligations of 
the Lord’s will, in this department, are by many christians 
more lightly estimated than almost any other. They seem 
as if they felt themselves more at liberty here than any- 
where else, to take their own will and their own way, and 
to conform to what they deem expediency.—Let not the 
reader be alarmed. I know I am on the verge of delicate 
ground; but I am not going to cross the border. It 
would be as inconsistent as possible with the design of 
the present volume, and therefore it is as far as possible 
from my own, to enter into any discussions whatever rela- 
tive to this department of New Testament discovery, —and 
especially to set about any argument in vindication of one 
or other of the different schemes of church order.—But 
what I mean is this :—that on the subject just mentioned, 
as well as on others, there ought, among the true disciples 
of Jesus, to be conscientiousness :—that is, they should 
be as much in earnest in seeking to ascertain their Divine 
Master's will respecting this as respecting anything else. 
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With regard to any point in the range of moral duty, they 
would deem it a strange position for them to take up, 
that every one might follow for himself the course which 
in his eyes appeared most expedient. And yet, on the 
subject before us, a position of this kind is far from un- 
common. Now, although the distinction between moral 
and ceremonial is a quite intelligible and far from unim- 
portant distinction,—the former involving the principles 
of immutable rectitude, the other resting on considera- 
tions of special and temporary utility,—yet it would be a 
very false conclusion, that to the observance of what is 
ceremonial we are under no properly moral obligation. 
We are morally bound to do the will of God. ‘That will 
is our rule ;—and whether his injunction be a personal 
commission, with which no one has to do but ourselves,— 
or a ceremonial institute, prescribed to any limited num- 
ber of men for a special purpose and a limited time,—or 
an ethical precept addressed alike to all mankind,—a 
moral obligation is violated, if obedience is not rendered. 
The will of the Supreme Legislator is disregarded :—there 
is a moral offence,—a sin of omission. I am afraid that 
not a few of my fellow-christians are far from being suff- 
ciently impressed with this. It is not sufficiently a matter 
of conscience with them. I will not even affirm at pre- 
sent (whatever may be my private opinion) that there is 
any form of church-government explicitly laid down in 
the New Testament. But what I affirm is,—that it 
becomes every professed subject of Jesus, if he would 
maintain the consctentiousness for which I plead, to 
make himself sure, either that there is, or that there is 
not,—so that he may conscientiously conform to it if 
there is, and conscientiously conform to whatever, in 
changing circumstances, he deems expedient, if there is 
not. Those of whom there is reason to complain are the 
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persons who proceed upon the assumption of there being 
none, without any very anxious inquiry about the matter, 
—who do not, in truth, think inquiry on such subjects 
worth their while. These may be designated the indiffer- 
entists. And this spirit of indifference is not unfre- 
quently, both by the persons themselves and others, mis- 
taken for a catholic spirit. But between the two there is 
a wide and essential difference. Many a time, in the 
southern part of our island, where Watts is better known 
than here, and where, with particular classes, not a few 
of his couplets have attained the rank of a kind of 
spiritual proverbs,—have I heard the lines— 


‘ Let names, and sects, and parties fall, 
And Jesus Christ be all in all!’ 


quoted in such a manner as, along with love to Christ and 
love to all his people for his sake, has clearly indicated, 
blending with this better feeling, a kind of lofty scorn of 
all party distinctions,—as if the pomts from which they 
arose were hardly, if at all, worthy the consideration of 
those who were one in their acknowledgment of the great 
principles of evangelical truth. They speak slightingly of 
them. They have certain favourite phrases for expressing 
their contempt of them. Of these—‘ mint, anise, and 
cumin’ is the most prevalent:—a very unfortunate one 
certainly ;—for, be it that the designation is appropriate 
when applied to the matters of external church order as 
compared with the elements of saving truth,—just as the 
tithing of such herbs was inferior in importance to what 
our Lord calls ‘ the weightier matters of the law—judg- 
ment, mercy, and the love of God,—yet they who so 
apply it ought not to forget that the Saviour, while with 
regard to the latter he says, ‘These ought ye to have 
done, adds, with regard to the former,—yes, with regard 
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to the very tithing of the mint, anise, and cumin,—‘ and 
not to leave the other undone.’ ‘ Here is wisdom:—the 
most important and weighty to be first minded, but the 
secondary not to be neglected. Yet the persons to whom 
T now refer can hardly muster patience to hear a word 
upon the secondary,—upon points of outward order. 
There is no persuading them to any serious inquiry on 
such matters. Now in this there is a twofold mistake: 
—there is a mistake in regard to the manifestation of love 
to Christ ;—and there is a mistake in regard to the ever- 
cise of love to fellow-christians. 

First: There is a mistake regarding the manifestation 
of love to Christ.—I do not deny that there may be a love 
to Christ engendered by the glorious discoveries that are 
given us of his person, and character, and work, such as 
absorbs the mind entirely, rendering it regardless of every- 
thing else,—unwilling to come down from these elevated 
and entrancing views by which the love is kindled, to 
anything so far inferior as what relates to the external 
order and observances of the christian church. JI would 
use terms of great lenity in finding any fault with such a 
state of heart,—there being unquestionably, as already 
admitted, no comparison between these sublime though 
simple truths, which are at once the basis of the believer's 
hope, the spring of his peace and joy, the charter of his 
spiritual freedom, the impelling motive of his obedience, 
and the bond of his union with the whole family of God, 
—between these and aught that relates to principles or 
prescriptions of order, and rites of external ceremonial. 
Yet there is an error. It is not the error of excess; for 
there can be no excess in love to Christ. It is rather an 
error of defect,—and of defect arising from inconsidera- 
tion of what true love requires, on the part of those by 
whom it is felt and cherished, towards its object. The 
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love that is professed, however deeply sincere, must be 
under the influence of some false principle, when it 
operates in the way of impairing conscientiousness in 
regard to the knowledge or the performance of any part 
whatever of Christ’s will. What is the test to which he 
himself brings the love of his people towards him ? It is 
brief but comprehensive :—‘ If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments, (John xiv. 15). The question, then, which 
I would put to the fellow-disciples with whom I now 
remonstrate,—is—Has true love anyright to select, among 
his commandments, which it must observe and which it 
may neglect? Or will true love ever be disposed to such 
selection ? Would you think your child had correct con- 
ceptions of the way in which his love to you should be 
expressed, if he felt himself at liberty to pick and choose 
amongst your orders, doing such as he reckoned worth 
the doing, and leaving others undone,—saying to himself— 
These are but little matters, and therefore itis of no great 
moment whether they are done or not? Ifa parent, you 
would hardly, I ween, be satisfied with your child’s taking 
the liberty of so reasoning and so acting; nor, if he did 
take it, would you think his heart quite in the right place. 
You would hardly be pleased, were any one to offer and 
urge in his behalf the plea—that he loved you so well, 
and was so taken up about your more important instruc- 
tions and commands, that these minor matters escaped 
his notice,—or were not considered by him (dwindling as 
they did into insignificance beside the others) as really 
worth his minding. You might try, perhaps, with the 
partiality of a parent, to make the most of such a plea: 
—but it would not carry conviction with it. True love 
will neglect no known commands of its object. The 
greater, of course, it will be most eager to do, and the most 
careful in doing; but it will not ‘leave the smaller un- 
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done.’ Nay, in a certain sense, attention to the- smaller 
is a stronger and a surer test of affection than the most 
zealous execution of the greater. In the greater there is 
an intrinsic importance, which, discerned by the mind, 
forms of itself an urgent motive to their performance. 
But the smaller, where this description of motive is absent, 
owe their fulfilment the more simply and exclusively to 
the impulse of love; and, when they have nothing what- 
ever in them of a moral character,—nothing in their own 
nature directly implicating the conscience,—still more per- 
fect, perhaps, and unexceptionable is the indication of 
the uncompounded working of the one principle. In such 
cases, there is indeed conscience ; but it is not conscience 
pronouncing the act ¢n itself to be obligatory,—but con- 
science approving the exercise of filial love;—and that 
love delighting to do whatever conscience does not actually 
interdict as wrong. The one element of affection—the 
simple spirit of obedience—is then, evidently, most pure 
and unmingled in its operation. 

These principles are directly applicable to the obedience 
of God’s children to their heavenly Father, and of the fol- 
lowers of Christ to their Divine Lord. The performance of 
duties, such as are enjoined in the first and second tables 
of the moral law,—of duties to God and duties to men,— 
duties morally binding, according to those eternal principles 
of rectitude which, existing in the Divine character, deter- 
mine the Divine will,—is, without doubt, a manifestation 
of that love to God which is the primary and pervading 
principle of his law,—and which, in the bosoms of all 
believers of the gospel, must ever be in association with 
the love of Christ, whose character and whose will are the 
same with the Father’s ; and, in order to the performance 
of the duties being such as can be accepted by the Supreme 
Judge, it must be the fruit and expression of this love. 
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But still, in regard to all such duties, there is something 
in themselves that is owned and felt by the conscience as 
morally obligatory. When, on the contrary, Divine injunc- 
tions are entirely of a ceremonial character,— being in their 
own nature indifferent, the conscience having, in this respect, 
no sense of right or wrong in regard to them, feeling neither 
obligation to do them, nor compunction at the thought 
of not doing them,—then the authority of God stands the 
more manifestly alone; and nothing whatever, save the 
consideration of that authority, can enter into the motive 
to their observance:—and such observance becomes thus 
the fairer and more unequivocal test of love, and of the 
spirit of subjeection.—It is on this principle, amongst 
others, that we vindicate the Divine propriety of the 
originally prescribed test of man’s obedience to his Crea- 
tor. It was a test, simply and exclusively, of subjec- 
tion to God's will; there being nothing else, so far as 
we can perceive, in the prohibition of the interdicted fruit, 
than the intimation of that will. The test was thus pre- 
cisely what it ought to have been ;—and they who turn 
it into ridicule—than which nothing is more easy — 
really ‘understand neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affrm.’—If, then, it be at all a correct principle, 
that the less in intrinsic magnitude, and the less in 
imperative obligation, the prescribed. actions are, consi- 
dered in themselves, the clearer and the stronger is the 
proof of love in the conscientious doing of them,— 
those christians had need to set about the duty of self- 
examination, as to the indifference with which they 
treat all questions relative to the outward order of the 
church of Christ. Christian conscientiousness should 
extend to every indication of the Master's will, whatever 
its nature, whatever the degree of its importance, and 
whatever the mode of its conveyance. And if love is to 
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be measured by conscientiousness, the more minute the 
inquiry, and the more anxiously punctilious the obedience, 
the greater are both the conscientiousness and the love. 
And as there is a mistake regarding the manifestation 
of love to Christ, there is—secondly, a similar mistake in 
regard to the exercise of love to fellow-christians.—I have 
no idea of allowing any state of mind to assume the high 
designation of a catholic spirit, which is founded in indif- 
ference to any part of the Lord’s will. A truly catholic 
spirit implies the exercise of charity and forbearance. 
Now, there can be neither, where there is indifference. If 
we have no conscientious convictions and felt obligations 
of our own, what forbearance, what charity, can there be 
for those of others? A catholic spirit is a spirit of love, 
not to those only who agree with us, but to those also, 
and especially, who differ from us. There is little diffi- 
culty in being catholic, when there is no difference ;—and 
in this respect, zmdifference is much the same as wo differ- 
ence. If wedo not so much as feel any solicitude about 
having convictions of our own, making light even of in- 
quiry whether there be anything to warrant them, and 
holding all the points by which christians are parted into 
various sections as nothing,—then forbearance and cha- 
rity become words without meaning. ‘They cease to have 
any scope for their exercise; and swch catholicity of spirit 
hardly deserves the name. It can scarcely be honoured 
with the designation of a christian virtue,—any more than 
we should call by the name of self-denial a man’s abstaining 
from that in which he has no enjoyment, or that which he 
has no inclination to do. Forbearance may be said to be the 
self-denial of sentiment. We are naturally fond of what 
is our own; and we regard those who differ from us as, in 
the very fact of their so differing, impeaching the sound- 
ness of our judgment, or the candour of our investigation. 
AOR 
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Here lies the self-denial. It consists in the repressing of 
the tendency arising from this to resentment, to disdain, 
to coldness and alienation,—and in the cherishing of the 
spirit of love, in spite of the existing differences. As 
there is little difficulty, so of course there is comparatively 
little credit, in maintaining this love towards those who 
are, in all points, one in sentiment with ourselves. The 
spirit of the question—‘If ye love them that love you, 
what thank have ye?’—might be fairly applied to such 
a case. The poet has said that— 


—— ‘’Tis a rule which always will hold true— 
Grant me discernment, and I grant it you.’ 


—Attachment to such, thus becomes little more than one 
of the varieties of self-love. It is attachment to that 
which is our own, as existing in our neighbour. It is 
when any one embraces a sentiment different from our 
own, and, it may be, from a favourite one of our own,— 
that the spirit of catholicity is put to the test. That is 
the truly catholic spirit, which, instead of immediately 
frowning such a one away, and banishing him beyond the 
pale of our intercourse, continues to give him the heart 
of love and the hand of fellowship, for the sake of ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus’ which he still retains, and for the 
sake of the very conscientiousness, which, as we reckon it 
a virtue in ourselves, we cannot but approve of his hold- 
ing sacred too. 

The author of the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, is pleased to eulogise the liberal and tolerant 
spirit of the Grecian and Roman mythologies; in- 
tending thus to convey a reflection on what he wished 
to be regarded as the bigotry of christianity. But the 
truth is, that in so far as the spirit in question did exist 
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in the superstitions of heathenism, it was the liberality of 
indifference. In these religions there was no exclusive- 
ness. They were local. The gods of one country were 
not, in that country, regarded as the only gods. Their 
worshippers laid no claim in their behalf to a monopoly 
of divinity. The gods of another country had the same 
title to godhead within their own territory,—the territory 
of which they were the tutelary deities. One country 
might thus pay a compliment to another, by admitting 
one or more of its gods into its own calendar. But 
Judaism and Christianity were necessarily exclusive. Je- 
hovah was not @ God merely, but the God,—the only 
God. The acknowledgment of Him undeified all else 
besides. The doctrine of the Divine unity precluded the 
possibility of the tolerance of other gods. And as there 
was one God, there was but one religion,—the worship and 
service of that one God. Everything else was—not reli- 
gion, but irreligion,—profaneness,—the robbing of the true 
and only God of his due,—the ‘ giving of his glory to 
another. Christianity was not merely the best of many 
religions, but the only religion. It admitted of no com- 
promise, and no incorporation with others. Such incor- 
poration was pollution. It would have destroyed its very 
nature. It demanded,—and of necessity demanded, as 
being the religion of the one and only God,—to be re- 
ceived alone, or not at all. This wasits glory. In other 
religions, the acknowledgment of foreign gods by the 
people of any country did not at all imply the abandon- 
ment of theirown. But it was otherwise with christianity. 
And this exclusiveness,—this demand, on the part of its 
messengers, of the relinquishment for it of whatever else 
had gone under the name of religion,—was, along with its 
obnoxious nature,—the opposition of its principles and 
its requirements to the corrupt prepossessions and pro- 
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pensities of the human heart,—a cause of exasperation 
and persecution. It was far wrong, and as inconsistent 
as possible with the true spirit of the gospel, when chris- 
tians availed themselves of any power they could obtain, 
to persecute in their turn. When they did so, they 
‘knew not what manner of spirit they were of;’ they 
discovered their ignorance of the temper and genius of 
the very religion they professed. They belied the Master 
whose name they bore, and whose followers they called 
themselves. But still, while they ought never to have 
persecuted, they could not conform. While there was no 
inconsistency on the part of idolaters in adding another 
and another, as circumstances might suggest, to the num- 
ber of their ‘ gods many and lords many,—they ‘to 
whom there was one God the Father, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ would have violated, by the acknowledgment of 
another God, the principle which was the very basis— 
‘the chief corner-stone’—of their entire system. That 
which was only an addition to false religions, would have 
been the dereliction of the true. Polytheism could afford 
to be liberal in this way; monotheism could not. The 
liberality of polytheism was that of ignorance; the exclu- 
siveness of christianity was that of knowledge. Poly- 
theism might have its catholic spirit in acknowledging 
and respecting the gods of all nations. But catholicity, 
in any such sense as this, was, in the case of christianity, 
necessarily out of the question. When christianity set 
out in its career, it did not merely claim a place among 
other religions; it demanded their abandonment, and 
vowed their extermination. It did not merely ask for the 
God whom it proclaimed a niche in the pantheon of the 
world, but insisted that He should occupy that pantheon 
alone. Its doctrine was—‘ One God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus :'—one God, 
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one Saviour, one salvation, one way of obtaining it, one 
principle of acceptable obedience. 

My present subject is, christian catholicity and chris- 
tian conscientiousness. Of these, it is obvious, both 
the one and the other must take their limits from 
the word of God,—from the volume in which the prin- 
ciples and the precepts of christianity are authorita- 
tively unfolded, and its spirit prescribed and exem- 
plified. The catholicity of the christian must not have 
wider bounds, nor ought the conscientiousness of the 
christian to have narrower, than those which that record 
has fixed. The catholicity must not, of course, go beyond 
the circumference of christianity ; and the question is, 
how comprehensive that circumference should be;—in 
other words, to what extent a man may differ from us in 
sentiment and practice, without placing himself outside of 
it, and disfranchising himself of his title to be regarded as 
a fellow-christian. The conscientiousness ought, in our 
own case, as already remarked, to embrace the whole of 
our Lord's revealed will, obliging us to conformity to that 
will, in the light in which every part of it appears to our- 
selves in his word ;—leaving us no liberty,—no right, in 
one ‘jot or tittle, to deviate from its explicit prescrip- 
tions, whereinsoever they can be ascertained: and the 
questions come to be,—to what extent we are bound to 
admit the claim of conscientiousness on behalf of those 
who differ from us,—and, to what extent the admission 
of it requires or warrants our continuing to give them the 
right hand of christian-fellowship. Now, those who treat 
with entire indifference the points by which different 
parties of christians are distinguished, have neither pro- 
perly-principled conscientiousness, nor properly-principled 
catholicity ;—not the former; for indifference and con- 
scientiousness are quite incompatible ;— each, to the 
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extent in which it exists, precluding the other,—con- 
scientiousness meaning that the things to which it relates 
are matters of conscience; while indifference implies that 
conscience is not at all brought to bear upon them ;—and 
the man who should plead that he was conscientious in 
his indifference, would only show that he had a very in- 
different conscientiousness:—not the latter; for in true 
christian catholicity of spirit, there is ever involved the 
idea of the exercise of an enlarged and liberal-minded 
charity; whereas by indifference the exercise of such 
charity is precluded ;—there being no room for charity to 
persons, where there is indifference about things ;— 
nothing to overcome,—no effort of generous and ex- 
pansive feeling,—where there is no collision of conscience 
with conscience, no requisition of mutual forbearance. 
It is evident, then, that in the case of these indifferentists, 
there is a mistake in the estimate of their Jove to the 
brethren; their indifference divesting their love of the 
exercise of any forbearing charitableness, and involving, 
instead of a commendable superabundance of cathohevty, 
a reprehensible deficiency of conscientiousness. 


SH Co VLON STE 


THE HARMONY BETWEEN A CATHOLIC SPIRIT AND CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


THE illustration of this has, to a certain extent, been un- 
avoidably anticipated ; yet the remaining field is large, 
and must be illustrated with brevity. 

The terms in which our Lord expressed himself, in his 
charge to the twelve apostles, contained in the tenth chap- 
ter of the gospel by Matthew, as well as in other places, 
are very remarkable, and not a little startling :—‘ Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not 
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to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set aman 
at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law :—and a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household,’ (Matt. x. 34—86). With those to whom I 
now address myself at least,—(I might add with every 
man of ordinary candour,)—it is surely unnecessary for 
me to set about any proof that the terms were not meant 
to express either design or tendency,—the design of his 
coming and work, or the tendency of his doctrine, or of 
the principles of his kingdom. At his incarnation, the 
angelic song which ushered him into the world united 
‘glory to God in the highest’ with ‘peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men, (Luke i. 15). His errand into 
our world was an errand of peace. He is the ‘ Prince of 
Peace. His gospel is the ‘ good tidings of peace. 
Through his mediation, God is the ‘God of peace :’-— 
and the Holy Spirit is the ‘Spirit of peace. It is not 
of either design or tendency that he speaks, but simply 
of consequences ;—and these consequences not imputable 
to his work or to his word, but solely to the partial recep- 
tion of his doctrine amongst men, and the collision thence 
arising between those who received it and those who 
received it not,—the latter setting themselves in bitter 
hostility against the former; and the former, through 
the remaining corruption of their hearts, not always 
returning the hostility in the spirit of their Master, nor 
even always maintaining becoming agreement among 
themselves. The mode of expression is one which em- 
phatically conveys the idea of the certainty, the inevitable 
realization, of the intimated results of the commencement 
and progress of the propagation of his gospel. They 
were as sure as if they had been included in the very 
design of his coming and commission. And, were it 
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necessary, it might be shown that it is not without 
parallels. His language is of similar import in Luke 
xii. 49, 50: ‘I am come to send fire on the earth :—and 
what will I if it be already kindled? But I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with ; and how am [I straitened till it 
be accomplished!’ ‘Then there follow statements the 
same in substance, and quite as strong in expression, as 
those just cited from Matthew. And these statements 
are exegetical of what he means by ‘ sending jire on the 
earth,—evidently the fire of persecution and discord. 
When, according to our translation, he says regarding 
this fire—‘ What will I if it be already kindled ?’—some, 
retaining this version of his words, consider him as sup- 
posing, or assuming, the fire to have been ‘already 
kindled,’ alluding to the violent heats and animosities 
which had been excited by his own ministry, and the 
keenness of opposition which it had drawn upon himself 
and his disciples from the Pharisees and scribes, and their 
adherents ; and they interpret his question as equivalent 
to—‘ Do I regret, seeing this fire already kindled, that I 
have been so open in my instructions, or so sharp in my 
reproofs ?’—or—‘ Do I, after seeing the commencement 
of such effects, and in anticipation of their continuance 
and extension, feel any inclination to stop in my under- 
taking,—to desist from my purpose ?’—the form of inter- 
rogation being of course understood as conveying more 
strongly than any other a negative to the question. The 
whole subsequent context, however, refers, not to the past 
or the present, but to the future,—to the effects which, 
in time to come, were to result from the full introduction 
of the gospel dispensation. The words, too, which imme- 
diately follow the question, are by far most naturally 
interpreted as meaning that there was an obstacle which 
lay in the way of the fulfilment of some desire which he 
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had expressed—‘ But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !’ 
Now, our translation does mot express a desire. ‘ What 
will I if it be already kindled ?’ are terms which convey 
nothing whatever that is explicit or distinctly intelligible. 
Render the words, as various eminent critics have done 
—‘ And what do I wish ? even (or would) that it were 
already kindled !’—and all is clear. By our translation 
we are left to supply the answer to the question for our- 
selves,—to suppose what was in Christ's mind:—whereas 
the other rendering gives it expression:—a desire is 
uttered,—‘ even that the fire, which he had come to send 
on earth, were already kindled!’ ‘But’ there lay an 
obstacle in the way of the immediate fulfilment of the 
desire. He had ‘a baptism to be baptized with. He 
had yet to suffer. He had to be ‘baptized with blood.’ 
The vials of expiatory woe were yet to be poured on his 
self-devoted head. He must finish his work in death, 
ere his kingdom could be set up, and the general pro- 
clamation of his gospel could commence. And for the 
sake of the ends which his baptism of suffering was to 
effect, his mind longed and pressed towards it. It was 
the longing of love to God and of love to men,—blended, 
as we are warranted by his language on other occasions 
to say, with a heart-appalling anticipation of the ‘ hour 
and the power of darkness.’ ‘The mysterious suffering— 
such in kind and in degree as never had been endured 
before, as was never to be endured again, and as no one 
but himself was competent to sustain—was, in the prospect 
of it, overpowering to his holy human nature; and yet 
the ends to be effected by it were so dear to piety and to 
benevolence, that the delay was as oppressively painful as 
the prospect. Theimport of his words may perhaps, without 
presumption, be expressed in the following paraphrase :— 
2D 
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“You imagine that, as your Messiah, I am come to restore 
the Jewish people to liberty and independence, and imme- 
diately, as the result of the conquest and subjugation of 
their enemies, to establish on earth the peace of a tem- 
poral reign. You are widely mistaken. You quite mis- 
apprehend the nature of my kingdom. It is not of this 
world. And from its contrariety to the principles of this 
world, the erection of it will resemble the kindling of a 
conflagration. I foresee the opposition which inveterate 
prejudice, and the enmity of the human heart, in Jew 
and Gentile, against my doctrine, will draw from both 
upon my cause. I foresee the persecutions, in all their 
variety and extent, which from these sources will arise in 
the first ages,—and, in later times, from the worldly- 
mindedness, the bigotry, the errors, and the false and 
unhallowed zeal, of my professed disciples. I foresee 
all the private dissensions and animosities to which the 
partial reception of my gospel will give rise, which will 
sever the bonds of intimacy and friendship, and destroy 
domestic peace. I foresee all the divisions, and heresies, 
and schisms, which will originate from the corruption of 
false professors, the ignorance of foolish men, the self- 
sufficiency of human pride, and the partial knowledge, 
and narrow prejudices, and remaining corruption, of even 
my true disciples,—all the ‘ perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds, —all the bitter contentions kindled and 
kept alive by the mutual virulence of angry disputants ;— 
T have all these things fully before the eye of my mind: 
—and what do I wish? Have I any satisfaction in the 
anticipation of such scenes, or in the principles from 
which they shall proceed? Infinitely far from it! But 
such is the grandeur of the object which I have come 
into the world to accomplish; so unspeakably important 
the knowledge of it to men; so incalculably precious the 
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present and eternal blessings connected with its fulfil- 
ment,—that I would the fire were even now kindled, 
seeing the kindling of it is to attend the commencing 
propagation of the blessed and soul-saving truth! But 
I must first be baptized with blood. I must first, by suf- 
fering, ‘finish the work given me to do. This my hour 
is not yet come. When TI anticipate its horrors, incon- 
ceivable by any mind but my own, ‘ my soul is troubled, 
—‘ Father, save me from this hour!’ But when I think 
of the ends which my sufferings, fearful as they are des- 
tined to be, are to accomplish, I feel an ardent desire and 
longing, such as oppresses my spirit even to pain, for 
their full accomplishment ! ’ 

Of the evils thus anticipated by the Saviour, none of 
the least distressing to his spirit must have been the ani- 
mosities foreseen amongst his own followers.—And when 
I speak of these, let it be remembered, I mean, not the 
opposition between Christ and Antichrist,—although the 
sufferings to his church arising from this source, so 
dreadful in their variety and amount, were of course at 
the time present to his prospective vision,—but those 
animosities, more especially, that should be produced, 
by the remaining evil passions of their corrupt nature, 
among the spiritual subjects of his own kingdom. There 
has too often prevailed a disposition,—and seldom, per- 
haps, has it been stronger than in our own times,—to 
class antichristian errors among the forms of christianity. 
But Antichrist cannot be Christ. The very designation 
implies the contrary. If evangelical protestants are right 
in regarding popery as the predicted system of antichris- 
tian usurpation, or even as one among the several forms 
under which Antichrist should appear,—as the ‘ mystery 
of iniquity, of which the elementary principles had be- 
gun to ‘work’ even in the days of the apostles, and 
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which was by and by to mature into all its hideous de- 
formity, as the great antagonist power to Christ's spiritual 
reign,—then, surely, the further we keep ourselves from 
all contact with it the better. With such a system all 
amalgamation must be pollution, and all acknowledgment 
of it, as within the pale of christianity, a contradiction of 
the bible. That there are those connected with it who are 
better than their system, and who, if they rightly under- 
stood its nature, would not be there, is readily granted. Our 
business is to sound in their ears the solemn warning— 
“Come out of her, my people!’ The denunciations, in the 
divine word, against the system and its wilful abettors, 
are fearful. We must ‘ have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness,—no charity for errors that 
are subversive of the fundamental principles of the gos- 
pel, and of the kingdom of our Divine Lord,—no sym- 
pathy with the sentimental liberality which, by softening 
the odious features of the monster, almost persuades it- 
self to regard it with complacency.—Let me not be mis- 
taken. Iam far from meaning that we should have no 
toleration for it, or no good-will to its adherents. To- 
leration! I hate the word. It implies a power or a 
right which nowhere has existence; and the man who 
tolerates, under the imagination that he possesses any 
such right, is only second in presumption to him who 
uses the imaginary right in actual intolerance and perse- 
-cution. No man has the right either to tolerate or not 
to tolerate another, in aught whatever which he may 
conscientiously think, or say, or do, in regard to what 
lies between him and his God—his religion. And as to 
good-will, it is due to all. We must wish well to every 
man. We have not ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ if we do not. 
But there is a charity which is the reverse of good-will. 
Such is the charity which makes light of destructive 
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errors, and which encourages those who hold them to 
fancy them less obnoxious to Heayen, and less perilous 
to themselves, than the word of God represents them.— 
All that I mean is, that in speaking of a catholic spirit, 
it must not be forgotten that it has its limits; that the 
charity and forbearance which it involves have their ex- 
tremes. I speak of it as exercised amongst those who 
acknowledge one another as fellow-christians,—as em- 
bracing (to use a former phrase) the circumference of 
christianity, but not extending beyond it. The designa- 
tion of EVANGELICAL is now tolerably well understood, as 
comprehending all who hold and advocate the doctrines 
of salvation by grace through faith in the merits of the 
righteousness and blood of a Divine Saviour,—a faith 
which ‘worketh by love,’ under the renewing influence of 
the Holy Spirit. In the whole of this discussion, I have 
in view the various denominations into which those who 
hold these essential principles are divided. I need not, 
therefore, disguise, that from the pale of the christianity 
within which the spirit of catholic love is to be cherished, 
those must, of necessity, be excluded who hold and avow 
the principles of Socinianism. It is evident that- the 
gospel must be something determinate. Doctrines that 
are at perfect antipodes, on the most essential points, 
cannot both be the gospel. Ifthe principles which have 
just been mentioned be the gospel,—that cannot be the 
gospel too, which denies them all, and affirms their 
opposites ; which robs the blessed Redeemer of his di- 
vinity, and divests his death of its expiatory character ; 
which makes heaven the reward of human virtue, instead 
of the gift of God to believers through the mediatorial 
merits of Christ; which denies the opposition of man’s 
nature to God, and the consequent necessity of a directly 
divine influence to his conversion. Ifthe love which fellow- 
2D2 
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christians are enjoined to bear to one another be love ‘ for 
the truths sake, it is utterly absurd to understand a 
catholic spirit as inclusive at once of the abettors of prin- 
ciples so opposite and contradictory. If any set of 
opinions merit the designation of antichristian, they 
are such as these. 

And even among the denominations actually included, 
alas! how much—how very much—has many a time mani- 
fested itself of the spirit of intoleranceand uncharitableness! 
—a spirit the very opposite of catholicity! I trust a better 
day has been dawning of late upon the church of Christ,— 
and pray that it may brighten into a warm, and glorious, and 
fruitful noon. God grant that the volume of which I am 
now writing an unworthy portion may contribute to this 
happy result! Were it necessary to catholicity and union 
that these various denominations should respectively 
abjure conscientiousness, it would of course be impossible 
for us to maintain a plea for them on any legitimate 
ground. Conscientiousness there must be; and it must 
be first. It is every christians primary duty. ‘The 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable.’ 
Each must do the will of Christ to the utmost of. his 
knowledge and ability; and each must connect himself 
with the body in which he is conscientiously satisfied 
there is the closest adherence to that will. And yet, while 
we insist upon conscientiousness, we do plead for catho- 
licity and union. Let us see, then, on what principles 
the two are compatible. 


To assist us in arriving at a just conclusion on this 
point, it may be well for us to glance at the state of 
things in what Paul calls ‘the beginning of the Sualech 
Observe, then,— 

1. The gospel was fitted to unite—and it did unite— 
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the believers of it, and that extensively, in holy and 
happy concord.—Of those in Jerusalem it is said (Acts 
iv. 82)—‘ The multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul.’ The subduing power of ‘ the 

truth as it is in Jesus’ had brought a vast number into a 
state of reconciliation to God ; and these, in being recon- 

ciled unto God, had become one with each other. In his 
intercessory prayer, shortly before his last sufferings, 

Jesus had pleaded for as many as should ‘ believe on him 
through the word of his apostles,’ that ‘they all might be 
one in Him and in the Father, even as He and the Father 
were one—that the world might believe’ (that is, might have 
a convincing evidence inducing the belief) ‘ that the Father 
had sent him,’ (John xvii. 20,21). In the church at Jeru- 

salem there was a beautiful exemplification of the fulfil- 

ment of this prayer. There was a ‘ multitude’ of them that 
believed. What a variety there must have been amongst 
them of previous character, and temper, and disposition, 

and habit !—how many who before had ‘lived in malice, 

and envy, hateful, and hating one another!’ Yet here 
they are—all ‘of one heart and of one soul’—like one 
body, of which all the members are vivified by one prin- 
ciple of life, and regulated by one presiding intelligent 
spirit. The prophetic language of Isaiah we are accus- 
tomed to refer to a time still future; and no doubt its 
complete accomplishment is yet to come :—but even then 
‘the wolf dwelt with the lamb.’ ‘For some ages,’ says 
Robert Hall, ‘ the object of that prayer was realised, in 
the harmony which prevailed among christians, whose 
religion was a bond of union more strict and tender than’ 
the ties of consanguinity; and with the appellation of 
brethren, they associated all the sentiments of endearment 
that relation implied. ‘To see men of the most contrary 
character and habits, the learned and the rude, the most 
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polished and the most uncultivated, the inhabitants of 
countries alienated from one another by institutions the 
most repugnant, and by contests the most violent, forget- 
ting their ancient animosity, blending into one mass, at 
the command of a person whom they had never seen, and 
who had ceased to be an inhabitant of this world, was 
an astonishing spectacle. Such a sudden assimilation of 
the most discordant materials, such love issuing from 
hearts naturally selfish, and giving birth to a new race 
and progeny, could be ascribed to nothing but a divine 
interposition. It was an experimental proof of the com- 
mencement of that kingdom of God, that celestial eco- 
nomy, by which the powers of the future world are 
imparted to the present.’ * 

The bond of union is mentioned in the very statement 
of the fact :—‘ The multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and of one soul.’ It was the ‘one faith.’ 
They were united by the belief, appreciation, and avowal 
of common principles ;—by a common sense of sin and 
guilt, of unworthiness and obligation to mercy ;—by the 
concentration of their affections on a common object of 
attachment, whose ‘name was, to each and to all of 
them, ‘as ointment poured forth ;—by subjection to one 
Master ;—by similarity of character, the same faith in- 
spiring the same dispositions ;—by common objects of 
desire and pursuit, such as all might obtain and enjoy, 
not only without interference and without jealousy, but 
with reciprocal augmentation of each other’s acquisitions; 
—by a common feeling of dependence and of obligation, 
and the united expression of it at the throne of a com- 
mon Father ;—and by common dangers, common pri- 
vileges, common sufferings, common honours, and com- 
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mon hopes.—O! what a blessed and glorious thing 
would it have been, had the lovely picture of union 
continued to be a faithful portraiture of the church in 
later times! ‘ Millions of persons, with every conceivable 
variety of opinions, tempers, habits, and interests, at- 
tached to every class of society, filling all sorts of situa- 
tions, speaking different languages, and inhabiting widely 
separated countries, all united in brotherly love, living 
to promote the glory of God, in doing the greatest 
possible good to each other and to the world :—that is 
what the church should be.* But we have to notice— 

2. There did not long continue perfect unanimity.— 
Differences arose; and these diversities of sentiment in- 
terfered with the cordiality of love. The union for which 
our Lord prayed was principally union of heart. To this, 
without doubt, oneness of sentiment contributes; but 
“coincidence in every minute point, whether of doctrine 
or of duty, is far from being indispensable to its main- 
tenance. To the fact of differences even among the - 
believers in the apostolic churches, we find various re- 
ferences in the epistles addressed to them. To two of 
these I may advert a little, as serving materially to 
illustrate our subject. 

The first of the two is—Phil. iii. 15, 16:—‘ Let us, there- 
fore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; and if in 
anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even 
this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing. On this passage it is necessary to remark, 
that ‘ otherwise minded’ cannot possibly mean otherwise 
minded than he had just expressed ; for the sentiments, 
and desires, and aims, which he had uttered in the pre- 


* The Unity of the Church—A Tract for the Times, &c. By Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 
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vious verses as his own, were then, and are still, essential 
to any one’s being a christian. All that is meant, or can 
be meant, is, that if on any particular points, while ‘ thus 
minded’ in what was essential to their christian character, 
they did not see and feel in perfect harmony, they might 
look for divine illumination to bring them to agreement. 
“The original word rendered ‘minded’ is one which some- 
times relates to disposition, and sometimes to opinion or 
sentiment ;—and in the present passage it occurs twice, 
having, in the first of its occurrences, the former of these 
senses (chiefly at least), and in the second the latter. In 
the first, it does not refer to sentiment, or to anything of 
which, with propriety, he could speak of God's ‘ revealing 
it to them.’ Respecting all to whom he is writing, (all, 
at any rate, whom he includes under the epithet of ‘ per- 
fect,) he must be understood as assuming their being 
‘minded’ or disposed as he had just described himself to 
be ;—and then he proceeds to say—‘ If in anything —in 
regard to any particular opinion or view of the mind and 
will of the Lord,—‘ ye be still, in any degree, of various 
minds, God will reveal even this unto you ;—that is,—if 
you enter fully into the spirit of what I have now been 
saying,—if you feel and act as I have now been describ- 
ing,—you may look with confidence for the illuminating 
Spirit of God, to bring you, by his gracious aid, to ‘see 
eye to eye’ on any such points of diverse judgment. 
—And it is evident from the passage, that the supposed 
differences, so far as they existed, were such as might 
have been expected to arise from their different degrees 
of advancement in divine knowledge, as well as from 
varieties in the strength of their faith, and in their natural 
grasp of mind :—‘ Nevertheless, whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing.’” 
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The next passage is one in which there is not a mere 
reference to existing differences, but a statement of the 
principles on which, notwithstanding their existence, love 
and harmony were to be maintained. It consists of the 
fourteenth and part of the fifteenth chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans; to which the reader must be referred, 
the passage being too long for full insertion here.-—“ The 
discussion in it respects the feelings to be reciprocally 
cherished, and the conduct to be reciprocally maintained, 
between two classes of fellow-christians, whom the writer 
repeatedly designates the weak and the strong. These 
designations had immediate reference to the sentiments 
held, and the practice followed, with regard to the Mosaic 
ceremonial, and more especially its distinctions of meats 
and of days. ‘The ‘strong, I apprehend, consisted ‘of 
those Gentile converts to the faith of Christ, who knew 
and felt their entire independence of that ‘ yoke of bond- 
age; and, along with them, of those amongst the Jewish 
converts to the same faith, who, perceiving in his finished 
work the fulfilment of the typical and shadowy import of 
the law, were satisfied of their liberty, so far as their own 
consciences were concerned, to abstain from the further 
observance of its ritual institutions and distinctions; its 
authority having virtually ceased, and its temporary or- 
dinances having been abrogated, by the arrival of the 
‘good things that were to come,’ and the establishment 
of the more spiritual dispensation of the ‘ better covenant.’ 
—The ‘ weak, on the other hand, were those disciples 
who (to use the same apostle’s words on a somewhat 
different but analogous subject) ‘had not this knowledge ;’ 
who did not clearly see the implied and virtual abro- 
gation, and who consequently still felt their consciences 
bound by the divine authority—in their apprehension un- 
repealed—of the ancient economy. That the apostle felt 
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his own freedom, seems to me as clear as it is possible 
for words to make it, from what he says in the fourteenth 
verse of the fourteenth chapter—‘I know and am per- 
suaded, by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean 
of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything to be un- 
clean, to him it is unclean :’—and it is evidently on this 
ground that, in the beginning of the fifteenth chapter, 
he classes himself with the strong—‘ We, then, that are 
strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’ It 
would indeed discover an extraordinary inconsideration 
of the whole character of this writer.—even apart from 
his inspiration, by which what he says is invested with a 
higher sanction than his own,—to imagine him charac- 
terising as weakness, even the strictest and most scrupu- 
lous adherence to aught that divine authority rendered 
obligatory ; and as strength, the presumption that dared 
to judge for itself, and to treat that authority, in any one 
point, with the lightness of neglect. No inspired man 
could do so; and least of all inspired men, the apostle 
of the Gentiles.” . . “The apostle’s object, in the 
whole context, is to lay down, between the two parties, 
the terms of mutual forbearance, and of conscientious and 
affectionate fellowship. The strong are authoritatively, 
though in the spirit of love, charged not to despise the 
weak; and, with the same authority and the same love, 
the weak are admonished not to judge the strong. The 
former are warned against contempt; the latter against 
censoriousness :—the former against self-sufficiency; the 
latter against a harsh and hasty anticipation of the judg- 
ment of the Lord :—and on the single ground of a mutual 
admission of each other's conscientiousness in their re- 
spective views and practices, they are both enjoined to 
maintain the cordiality of christian communion :—‘ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ ” 
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“ He commands the two parties to ‘ receive one another, 
—the strong the weak, and the weak the strong. The 
expression, beyond all reasonable question, must be in- 
terpreted as meaning (not, it may be, exclusively, but 
first and chiefly) acknowledging and associating with 
one another, as brethren in Christ,—holding together 
the communion of love in the church of the living God, 
as fellow-disciples of the same Divine Master and Lord. 
And the ground is most distinctly specified on which 
this mutual recognition and fellowship were to proceed. 
It is contained in the same verse with the command it- 
self—‘ Receive ye one another, as Christ also received 
us. It was evidently under the convictidn of Christ's 
having received both, that they were to ‘ receive one an- 
other.” *—The same thing appears from the terms of 
chap. xiv. 3: ‘ Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not; and let not him who eateth not judge him 
that eateth: for God hath received him.’ 

3. Such being the state of things in apostolic times, 
and such the principles laid down by apostolic authority 
for regulating the reciprocal feelings and conduct of dif- 
fering fellow-christians then,—our next inquiry must be, 
how far these principles admit of application to the dif- 
ferences existing among fellow-christians mow.— And 
surely it cannot admit of a doubt, that these principles 
are not to be restricted in their application to the one 
case which originally occasioned their statement and in- 
culcation. As reasonably might we regard injunctions 
as to discipline, when they happen to relate to any one 


* The passages marked between inverted commas are from a Sermon 
on ‘ The Principles of Christian Communion,’ not long since published 
by the author ; and the publication of which has somewhat embarrassed 
and fettered him, in so soon discussing anew topics so closely analogous 
to those there illustrated, 
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particular description of offence, as admitting of applica- 
tion only to offences of precisely the same kind: the com- 
mand, for instance, in 1 Cor. v. to excommunicate the 
incestuous person, as warranting, so far as that part of 
scripture goes, the excommunication of no others than 
those who have been guilty of incest. And in that case, 
how limited would be the use which we could make of the 
New Testament scriptures as the directory of our con- 
duct! How little of ‘the things which were written 
aforetime’ could then be said with truth to have been 
‘written for our learning!’ ‘It cannot be denied,’ says 
Mr Hall, ‘ that the passages we have adduced’ (the same 
as those on which we are now commenting) ‘ contain an 
apostolic canon for the regulation of the conduct of such 
christians as agree in fundamentals, while they differ on 
points of subordinate importance. By this canon, they 
are commanded to exercise a reciprocal toleration and 
indulgence, and on no account to proceed to an open 
rupture.’ * 

We have seen, then, that there must be mutual love,— 
social charity,—the communion of saints,—the reception 
of fellow-christians by fellow-christians, ‘as Christ has re 
ceived them all; and we have seen the reasons why this 
love, this charity, this fellowship, should embrace the whole 
community of the faithful,—the entire family of God. We 
have seen at the same time, that there must be individual 
conscientiousness,—a desire, on the part of every chris- 
tian, personally, to know his Master's will, and in regard 
to every part of it, when known, a sacred determination, 
to the full extent of his opportunity and ability, to do it. 
Now, were all christians of one mind respecting all points 
of sentiment and of duty, there would be no difficulty. This 
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very identity would of course contribute to love and union ; 
—such being its natural tendency. But it is otherwise. 
And, seeing there was to arise diversity of views among 
christians of later ages, we can hardly help regarding it 
as a providential and happy circumstance, that such 
differences arose in earlier times, even in the days of the 
apostles themselves ; because, in consequence of this, we 
have principles laid down relative to the fellowship of 
believers in these circumstances, such as otherwise we 
might not have possessed, and without which we might 
have felt ourselves in an embarrassing dilemma. Nor is 
this the only instance in which the revelation of the mind 
and will of our exalted Lord has arisen, under his over- 
ruling providence, out of particular occurrences in the 
early history of his church. The principle, then, on 
which fellow-christians, entertaining different sentiments 
on points which do not affect the foundation-truths of 
christianity, ought to cherish a catholic spirit, and main- 
tain free communion with one another, is precisely that 
on which Paul enjoins the maintenance of communion 
between the two parties—the strong and the weak—in the 
church at Rome. It is simply this,—che mutual conces- 
sion amongst them of the claim of conscientiousness. It 
is not that the weak should conform to the practices of 
the strong, or the strong to those of the weak ;—it is not 
that any one, of either party, should surrender his judg- 
ment to another,—that the strong should allow ‘his 
liberty to be judged by another man’s conscience, —or 
that the weak should surrender their conscientious scruples 
to what appeared to them the unwarranted liberties of the 
strong :—it is, that ‘ every man should be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. In every case it was necessary that 
there should be this ‘ full persuasion ;’ else the particular 
case would have come under the condemnation involved 
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in the apostolic maxim—‘ Whatsoever is not of faith’ 
(that is, whatsoever is not done from conviction—from a 
conscience satisfied of duty) ‘is sin.’ It is not, then, as 
formerly observed, the principle—or rather, I should say, 
the no-principle—of indifference, that the apostle recom- 
mends,—the principle, or the no-principle, that conforms 
itself to circumstances, and acts in the one way or in the 
other, as expediency may suggest. For this kind of lati- 
tudinarian laxity, indeed, the example of the apostle Paul 
himself has sometimes been cited; or at least his words 
have been employed to express it. It is only ‘ becoming 
all things to all men. But never was example more mis- 
understood. Paul was not the man thus to make light of 
any part of his Divine Master’s will. He had a higher 
idea of the wisdom of that Master, than for one moment 
to harbour the fancy that his will could ever, in one jot 
or tittle, be at variance with his glory, or that, in any case 
whatever, it should be needful to deviate from his will in 
order to the advancement of any one of his ends. ‘ That 
he might, by all means, save some, was the benevolent 
motive by which he was influenced in ‘ becoming all things 
to all men;’—‘ to the Jew becoming as a Jew, that he 
might gain the Jews ;—to them that were without law as 
without law, that he might gain them that were without 
law,—to them that were under the law as under the law, 
that he might gain them that were under the law. But 
not even to ‘ gain’ a sinner to God,—not even to save a 
soul,—would he have departed from the minutest of his 
Lord’s commands,—from any one point which his autho- 
rity had rendered obligatory. He would not, in the least 
any more than in the greatest, ‘have done evil that good 
might come.’ In another place, he makes, in reference 
to this principle, the strongest supposition possible,— 
the supposition, namely, of the glory of God being pro- 
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moted by a deviation, on the part of any of his servants, 
from truth ; and, even on that supposition, (a supposition 
only, made for the sake of argument,) he distinctly and 
indignantly disowns it: ‘If the truth of God hath more 
abounded, through my lie, unto his glory, why am I yet 
judged as a sinner? and not rather (as we be slander- 
ously reported, and as some affirm that we say), Let us 
do evil that good may come? whose condemnation is 
just, (Rom. iii. 7, 8). And such seems the meaning of 
his parenthetic qualification,—thrown in evidently for the 
purpose of preventing misapprehension,—‘ being not 
without law to God, but under the law to Christ. The 
point to which he specially refers in the passage, is the 
very same as that which formed the apple of discord be- 
tween the weak and the strong among the believers at 
Rome. ‘The ceremonial of Judaism consisted of Divine 
institutes. During the whole period of that dispensa- 
tion, the authority of God had been in them. They were 
not matters of indifference. The same God by whom 
they had been instituted had the sole right authoritatively 
to abrogate them. And he had the right to do that when 
and how he pleased. He might have issued an edict, 
immediately on his having ascended on high and _ pre- 
sented the blood of his sacrifice within the vail, pro- 
nouncing all farther conformity to them inadmissible and 
sinful. Or, having virtually abolished them in ‘ finishing 
the work given him to do, he might permit their actual 
abolition to go on gradually, tolerating their observance, 
even among believers in him, for a season, in accommo- 
dation to the strength of Jewish prejudice ;—while, at the 
same time, those who had a clear discernment of the na- 
ture of the old and the new covenants,—of the former as 
introductory to the latter, and of the latter as the con- 
summation of the designs of the former,—were allowed to 
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regard themselves as released from the obligation to their 
observance, but at liberty to conform to them, in those 
cases in which their abstinence would have shocked the 
prejudices, and so alienated the hearts and turned away 
the ears, of their countrymen. Such appears to have 
been, in point of fact, the Divine arrangement. The 
system was ‘ decaying—waxing old—and ready to vanish 
away. The epistle to the Hebrews explained the prin- 
ciples or grounds of its abolition ;—and the destruction 
of the temple wound it finally up, and brought it to a 
close, by rendering its further maintenance impracticable. 
The state of things, therefore, between the death of Christ 
and the razing of the temple, was evidently quite peculiar, 
and one of which the like can never occur again. When 
any one shall have succeeded in showing that the insti- 
tutes of New Covenant celebration are in the same pre- 
dicament with the Jewish during that period, he may then 
make out a good case for himself in applying to them the 
maxim, and acting upon it, of ‘becoming all things to 
all men ;—following a system of universal pliancy, and 
conforming to whatever by circumstances may be rendered, 
in his judgment, expedient for the time. But this can 
never be; and for such pliancy and conformity it will be 
in vain that any sanction is sought in the New Testament. 
Nor is there any necessity for it, in order to the spirit, 
or even, in no inconsiderable extent, to the practice, of 
christian union. Conscientiousness, on the one hand, 
binds us to do whatever, from our investigation of the 
scriptures, we see clearly to be the mind of Christ. A 
catholic spirit, on the other, obliges us to cherish chris- 
tian love towards all that are his,-—all that believe in his 
name. The question, therefore, comes to be—Is it neces- 
sary to our acknowledging any as /zs,—as believers in his 
name,—that in every point, of sentiment and of practice, 
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they think and act exactly as we do? And this again 
comes to much the same thing with the question, whether 
we should estimate character by the action, or by the 
principle. It is manifest, that he who does not see as 
we see, and yet acts as we act, violates principle,—the 
principle of subjection and obedience; while he who, 
differing from us in his conviction of what the will of 
Christ requires, acts according to his conviction, is one 
with us in the principle, while the discrepance between 
us is only in the outward act. Surely we are not to give 
the preference to him who is right in action but a rebel 
in principle, and reject him who is right in the principle, 
though, according to our views, wrong in the act. ‘“‘ The 
case is simple. We say we are conscientious; and we 
insist upon having credit for it. Have we, then, any 
peculiar right to claim for ourselves that which we with- 
hold from others?” Have we a monopoly of conscien- 
tiousness ? Our fellow-christians assure us they are con- 
scientious :—what better title have we to be believed by 
them, than they have to be believed by us? It is very 
obvious, that for a fellow-christian, so differing from us 
in judgment, to act as we do—would be sin. The out- 
ward act might be right; but in him, with his convictions, 
there would be, in the doing of it, a violation of con- 
science, the principle and spirit of disobedience. The act 
might thus be right, but the doer of it wrong. Now, 
surely it would be an extraordinary perversion of sound 
principle, were we willing to hold fellowship with the 
man whom, in his conforming to our practice, we knew to 
be acting in opposition to his convictions of Christ's will, 
while we declined it with him who could not, for the sake 
of such conformity, act otherwise than his conscience 
dictated. ‘To mistake the meaning of astatute, says an 
authority more than once already cited, ‘is one thing ; 
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not to reverence the legislator, another..* In the case 
supposed, we should be refusing fellowship with him who 
falls into the mistake, and holding it with him who fails 
in the reverence. Would this be right? 

But, it may be said, we cannot search the heart. We 
are not competent to judge of men’s principles and mo- 
tives. We must be content to form our judgments of 
them from their actions. If they act differently from what 
we conceive the will of Christ to require, we must con- 
sider them as, in so acting, doing what is sinful. It 
does not belong to us to look further.—Does it not? 
Then are we in a hard dilemma. Reasoning on the same 
principle, they must, of course, come to the same conclu- 
sion with regard to us. And then,—farewell charity! You 
are perfectly conscious, you tell me, that you are sincere 
and upright in your desire to' know the mind of Christ, 
and in your inquiries after it; and, therefore, you must 
regard the conclusions to which another has come that 
are different from yours, as arising from the biassing 
influence of some predisposition against the truth. Well: 
suppose the other declares himself to have the very same 
consciousness of integrity, mest not he think the same 
of the conclusions to which you have come? Suppose 
it admitted, that there can be no such thing as perfectly 
innocent error. Is it safe,—nay, is it consistent with the 
self-difidence and humility of the christian character,— 
to assume our own infallibility—not our own exclusive 
conscientiousness merely—but the absolute impossibility 
of the error lying with us; as if we, of all christians on 
earth, were altogether beyond the reach of any perverting 
or biassing influence? Do not becoming distrust of 
ourselves, and becoming charity for others, unite in 
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recommending a different principle on which to regulate 
our feelings and our conduct towards our fellow-chris- 
tians? Is there no allowance to be made for the varieties, 
great as they are, even in mental perspicacity and vigour, 
and none for the power of early habits and associations,— 
where the sincerity of the desire to know and to follow 
the mind of Christ may be equal? Is forbearance to be 
utterly forsworn, and ranked among sins against Christ? 
Are we to confine to the one special case to which it was 
originally applied, the apostle’s indignant and testing 
question—‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant ?’ i 

If we are—then, indeed, is there no help for us. Divi- 
sion, and subdivision, and sub-subdivision must go on 
ad infinitum, and at every step in the spirit of ‘all un- 
charitableness. If you say, ‘That is no fault of ours; 
every man must think and act for himself ;—I grant you 
your position. All I want is, that you do not insist on 
thinking and acting for others as well as for yourselves ;— 
that you do not look upon others as owing a kind of debt 
of submission to your superior judgment, taking them 
by the throat, and saying, ‘Pay me that thou owest, — 
and because you cannot make good the debt at law, so 
as to ‘cast them into prison till it is paid, disowning and 
proscribing them, and shutting them out from your society 
and your christian fellowship, because they refuse to ac- 
knowledge the debt, and to allow their judgments to rank 
as creditors of yours. ‘This is the evil :—your forgetting 
that you hold no position towards others which they have 
not the same title to assume towards you. If, indeed, 
perfect unanimity is to be assumed as the only admissible 
basis of christian communion, “‘ where are the two indi- 
viduals to be found, who, if they continued to exercise 
freedom of thought, and, in doing so, did not take special 
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care to tie their tongues, and keep their thoughts to them- 
selves, could long maintain consistent fellowship? Nay, 
we might go further, and ask—Where is the man who 
could long be in communion with himself?” His present 
self, at least, on every even the smallest alteration in his 
views, must repudiate his former self, as one with whom, 
notwithstanding his equally conscious integrity then as 
now, he could have no fellowship, were it possible for 
him to be of the two minds at once. His baptist self 
must excommunicate his pedobaptist self; his congre- 
gational self must hold back the hand of fellowship from 
his presbyterian self! And yet, upon such changes oc- 
curring, he could not deny his having before been a chris- 
tian. So that, itis his present christian self refusing com- 
munion with his former christian self! 

If you still press upon me the question—How are we 
to know that a man who differs from us, and whom we 
believe to be in error, zs conscientious ? I answer at once 
—Just in the same way in which fe is to know that you 
are conscientious. “‘ Not only ought we, in our senti- 
ments of others, to be guided by the charity which think- 
eth no evil,—which hopeth all things, and believeth all 
things,—there is, besides, a general principle, in con- 
stant use on ordinary occasions—occasions of every-day 
occurrence, of which the application here is of first-rate 
consequence. How do we judge of the motives by 
which, in doing any particular deed, a man has been 
actuated ? We look to his general character. If, in 
the course of his daily conduct,—in all the variety 
of his transactions, and in all the situations in which 
he is placed,—we see a man discovering the operation 
of principle, the influence of a tender conscience, 
and of a wish to know and to do his duty,—this, his 
general character, becomes a fair criterion by which to 
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test his motives in any single step he may have taken, 
of which we are disposed to question the propriety. In 
such a case, whatever be our judgment of the step itself, 
we take the general as the criterion of the particular— 
the many, as supplying the rule for the one—the char- 
acter, as the standard for the action. On the same prin- 
ciple, then, (a manifestly natural and reasonable one,) 
when we see a fellow-christian in earnest in his inquiries 
after his Master’s will,—searching the scriptures, seeking 
divine direction, discovering an evident desire to know 
what is right, and to the extent of his knowledge faith- 
fully doing it,—we are then warranted, nay, more than 
warranted, we are bound to conclude, that the same con- 
scientiousness has also, and equally, been in exercise in 
regard to those points on which he has arrived at differ- 
ent conclusions from our own. We may marvel at those 
conclusions,—marvel greatly at his not seeing what to us 
appears so clear. But we must not forget, that his right 
to wonder is the same as ours. The effect on both sides 
ought to be,—instead of proud and indignant despite of 
each other's judgments, the exercise of self-diffident 
-humble-mindedness, and the cultivation of reciprocal 
charity. It is evident, however, that for such charity 
there can be no ground, unless there exist, on both sides, 
the conviction of each other’s conscientiousness ; that is, 
of an honest and earnest desire to know and to do the 
Lord’s will. Where a professed believer discovers no such 
desire, but, instead of inquiring for himself in serious 
earnest, treats the subjects of inquiry with lightness,— 
turns into ridicule the conscientious doubts and question- 
ing scruples of others, and appears to feel himself at 
liberty to do the one thing, or the other, or neither, as 
expediency or his own caprice may dictate ;—this, I con- 
fess, is a state of mind so very different from what the 
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bible requires in the subjects of Jesus, that I should 
have much more satisfaction and comfort in fellowship 
with one who, as the result of serious investigation, differed 
from me, than with him who, as the result of mo investi- 
gation, agreed with me, or was ready to act with me in 
whichsoever way I might prefer. I should say—Let me 
have the hand of the conscientiously zealous, if not fierce, 
conceited, and dogmatical opponent, rather than that of 
the accommodating indifferentist,—the man of India- 
rubber conscience,—the Mr Pliable,—who keeps his mind 
easy,—and who can ‘ please all men in all things’ to an 
extent which the apostle of the Gentiles, instead of ap- 
proving, would have indignantly disowned and repre- 
hended. The man of all principles is a man of none. I 
feel myself more one, in true christian affection, with the 
honest dissentient, than with the indifferent any-thing- 
you-please professor. The ground taken by Paul (for I 
must keep that case before my reader’s mind) to justify 
and enjoin the christian fellowship of those who differed 
in principle as to the obligation of Jewish institutes, was, 
that the observance or non-observance of particular 
days, and the abstinence from or the free use of certain 
meats, was, in either case, ‘To THE LorD:—‘ He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not re- 
gard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth God thanks. The meaning evi- 
dently is, that the principle from which the act is done in 
the one case, and is not done in the other, is the same. 
In either case, itis ‘ to the Lord,—from a conviction of 
his authority, and with an eye to his glory. On the sup- 
position, then, that there may be the same conscientious 
sincerity in the differences that separate true christians 
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from one another's fellowship now,—(and what christian 
can have the organ of self-esteem so largely developed as 
to question it ?)—-then, are we not entitled, on the very 
same principle, to say—He that presenteth his child for 
baptism presenteth it unto the Lord; and he that pre- 
senteth not his child for baptism, to the Lord he ‘doth not 
present it ?—he who submitteth to presbyterian govern- 
ment in the church, to the Lord he so submitteth, for he 
giveth God thanks; and he who submitteth not, to the 
Lord he submitteth not, and giveth God thanks? Assum- 
ing that, with regard to pedobaptism, and with regard to 
church-government, there may be differences of senti- 
ment as really conscientious as there were respecting the 
days and meats of Judaism; then, although I do not 
plead for a perfect parallelism between the cases com- 
pared, I do maintain such a parallelism in the principles 
by which, in the different cases, the parties are actuated. 
And it is on this ground that the apostle proceeds in his 
admonitions to the strong not to despise the weak, and 
to the weak not to judge the strong :—‘ Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.’ 

Here, then, is the principle that satisfactorily reconciles 
conscientiousness and catholicity. It only requires some 
little diffidence of self, and some little confidence in 
others ;—a portion of humility, and a portion of charity. 
We must not sacrifice conscience,—but must keep ‘it 
‘void of offence,’ by ‘ following the Lord fully.’ Neither 
must we violate charity, by either contempt or censo- 
riousness ;——but, claiming credit ourselves for ‘ sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, apply, in our judgment of 
others, the principle of the ‘royal law—‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

I should trench on the provinces of other contributors 
to this volume, were I to enter into the discussion of the 
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various ways in which christian union,—the union which 
the range of a catholic spirit embraces,—may and ought 
to be practically maintained and exhibited. It is mani- 
fest, that it must not be a dead inoperative principle,— 
a mere sentiment,—a state of mind and heart,—produc- 
tive of no practical results. Wherever the catholic spirit 
exists in its genuine character and legitimate amplitude 
and strength, it will display itself in admitting and court- 
ing the society of fellow-believers, without distinction of 
outward denomination ;—the intercourse of personal com- 
panionship, and friendship, and fire-side association, 
along with the exercises of christian converse and social 
communion with God; and the intercourse, too, still 
private though somewhat more enlarged, of those spiritual 
coteries, to which our forefathers gave the appropriate 
designation of fellowship-meetings. It will display itself 
still further in combination for purposes of christian 
benevolence, and in co-operation for promoting their 
accomplishment, in every accessible way that does not 
trench upon conscientiousness, or demand any sacrifice of 
principle. And can any satisfactory reason be assigned, 
why it should not display itself in the more extended 
‘communion of saints,’ as exemplified in the more public 
ordinances of divine appointment and christian celebra- 
tion; and above all, in the simple but delightful feast of 
love—the Lord’s Supper? In what capacity is it that we 
take our places there? Is it as fellow-presbyterians, or 
fellow-congregationalists, or fellow-baptists, or fellow- 
pedobaptists ? Is it not rather as fellow-believers,— 
Scllow-disciples,—fellow-christians ? If a presbyterian 
and a congregationalist, or a baptist and a pedobaptist, 
object to sitting down with each other at the table of the 
Lord,—one of two inferences must follow :—either they 
must, on account of their difference of sentiment as to the 
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government or rites of the church, question each other's 
christianity ;—or it must be, not as believers—disciples— 
christians, but as presbyterians or congregationalists, 
baptists or pedobaptists, that they, respectively, consider 
themselves as entitled to a seat at the feast !—And is 
there any one bearing the name of Jesus now to be found, 
who holds and will defend so antiscriptural and narrow- 
minded a position? Let it be remembered, reader, it is 
not our table,—it is the Lerd’s table ;—and shall we, 
then, consider ourselves as entitled to shut the door of 
admission to it against any whom, there is every reason 
to believe, the Divine Master of the feast would himself 
receive? Is there no presumption in this? Itis nota 
presbyterian table, or an independent table ; it is a chris- 
tian table. And ought not all, then, who are ‘of one 
heart and one soul’ in regard to the essential articles of 
evangelical truth, and who give evidence of their attach- 
ment to these blessed truths by ‘a conversation as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ,—to welcome one another 
to a joint participation of the symbols of the same broken 
body and the same shed blood, which are the objects of 
their common faith, the ground of their common hope, 
the charter of their common freedom, and the spring of 
their common holiness and their common joy? And 
although it is a feast only for earth,—designed, while his 
people are here, to keep them in mind of that best friend, 
whom alas! they are so prone to forget, and to be ob- 
served by the church below only ‘ till He come;’ yet the 
- blessedness of heaven is also set forth under the image of 
a feast :—we are to ‘ sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God:’—and surely there is 
something very inconsistent and anomalous in our de- 
clining to sit together at the feast below with those whom 
we expect to be our fellow-guests, loving and loved, at 
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the feast above! I cannot understand this. I can neither 
comprehend the principle, nor bring any one sympathy 
of my heart into unison with the feeling of it. IfI seea 
fellow-believer who happens to be a presbyterian, mani- 
festing in his life a larger amount of the exalted moral 
excellences and the lovely beauties of the christian cha- 
racter, than another fellow-believer who is an independent, 
—I must, if my sentiments and feelings are in anything 
like harmony with the dictates of the word of God, expe- 
rience a correspondingly larger amount of the love of com- 
placency towards the one than towards the other. The 
character must stand higher in my estimation, and lie 
closer to my heart. And of what kind, then, must that 
principle be,—how am I to characterise, how am I to 
designate it,—according to which I am to be precluded 
from giving a place beside me at the christian feast to 
the more worthy, while I am bound to give it to the /ess 
worthy, of my brotherly affection ?—bound to receive him 
who is less a christian because he is an independent, and 
bound to exclude him who is more a christian because 
he is a presbyterian! Is there anything like this in all 
the bible? ‘I trow not. And I do rejoice to think of 
the great advance that has, of late years, been made, 
amongst the different denominations of fellow-christians, 
in enlargement of heart, and reciprocal liberality and 
kindliness of feeling. The time has been, when, with 
some of the ‘ most strictest sects of our religion, to have 
heard a sermon, how sound soever, beyond the pale of 
their own body, or to have joined in the act of public 
worship with any who could not, without a lisp, pronounce 
their shibboleth—would have been numbered among 
cognisable and punishable offences. ‘That time has hap- 
pily passed away. And I cannot but indulge the per- 
suasion, that the same expansion of mind and heart which 
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has blotted from the catalogue of indictable crimes pro- 
miscuous hearing, and promiscuous prayer and praise, 
will speedily erase from the same catalogue the sin of pro. 
miscuous communion at the table of the Lord. 

Let it be observed, however, that when I speak of pro- 
mescuous communion, I use the term within a certain 
limit. I object to exclusively presbyterian or exclusively 
congregational communion,—but it must still be christian 
communion. It must not be the communion of the clean 
and the unclean,—‘ of righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness, of light with darkness, of Christ with Belial, of the 
temple of God with idols,—in one word, of the church 
with the world.—I am not about to enter on the subject 
of purity of church-fellowship. I wish only, from their 
close connexion with my present subject, to give brief 
expression to certain views which I long to see realised, 
and the realization of which depends, mainly if not exclu- 
sively, on the point to which I have just adverted. I 
cannot allow myself for a moment to suppose,—conscious 
to myself as I am of the most fraternal and liberal feel- 
ings towards my fellow-christians of all denominations,— 
that any remark I am about to make can, to any one of 
them, give the slightest umbrage or offence. What I say 
is meant in love,—and in love, I cannot doubt, it will be 
received. It is, indeed, in full accordance with the avowed 
sentiments of other esteemed fellow-servants of Christ in 
different communions; sentiments, the spread of which, 
with their consistent reduction to practice, will be the 
basis of a union of churches as extensive and satisfactory 
as the union of individuals.—‘“‘ The church of the living 
God consists of regenerate men. A carnal man in a 
spiritual church is carnal still: a spiritual man in a cor- 
rupt church is spiritual still. He is the citizen of Zion— 
not who dwells within the stone walls of any earthly 
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sanctuary,—not who dwells with any sect or party here, 
—but who ‘ dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ All such 
men are actually one. In heaven, all such men are 
visibly one ;—and it would be best for the world, if even 
on earth all such men were ostensibly as well as virtually 
one.—The union for which the Lord Jesus prayed, was a 
union of spiritual men,—a union not of mere professors, 
but of his true disciples,—a union in the Lord—‘ In ws. 
Any other union is little worth.—A union of professors 
with professors,—of one dead church with another dead 
church,—is but a filling of the charnel-house, a heaping 
of the compost pile. A union of dead professors with 
living saints, this union of life and death, is but to pour 
the green and putrid water of the stagnant* pool into the 
living spring. It is not to graft new branches into the 
goodly vine, but to bandage on dead boughs that will but 
deform it. It is not to gather new wheat into the garner, 
but to blend the wheat and chaff again together. It is 
not to gather new sheep into the fold, but it is to borrow 
the shepherd’s brand, and imprint it on the dogs and 
wolves, and call them sheep. ‘The identifying of chris- 
tened pagans with the peculiar people, has done much 
dishonour to the Redeemer, has deluded many souls, and 
made it much more difficult for the church to convince 
the world. It was not this amalgamation of the church 
and the world which the Saviour contemplated, when he 
prayed for his people's unity. It was a union of spiritual 
men,—a holy unity—springing from oneness with him- 
self. Union with Christ is an indispensable preliminary 
to union with the church of Christ. An individual must 
be joined to Christ, before he can be a true member of 
the church of Christ. And those individuals and those 
churches which are the most closely joined to Christ, are 
the nearest to one another, and will be the first to coalesce 
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in fulfilment of Christ’s prayer, ‘ May they all be one!’”* 
—In harmony with these forcibly expressed sentiments 
are the following, contained in a work which has just 
issued from the press, and which, as might be expected 
from the quarter whence it comes, is full of interesting 
information and salutary admonition and instruction to 
the churches of Christ.—‘‘ What gain can accrue to any 
man from an ignorant or false profession of the religion 
of Christ? What can any church gain by a crowd of 
such professors? What it gains in numbers, it is evi- 
dent it must lose in character and strength :—a united 
body in name, its members are as widely separated, and 
as antagonistical in truth, as Christ and Belial—the 
standard of character, of living religion, is depressed or 
confounded—the spirit of the true members of the church 
is vexed and discouraged, and their efforts cramped and 
impeded, by the presence and resistance of these false 
brethren within—the life of the church languishes, her 
glory fades—her enemies laugh among themselves at the 
discordant spectacle she presents—her Divine Lord is 
dishonoured and offended, because his temple is defiled 
—and his professed subjects, deceiving or deceived, or 
both, are miserably unprepared for the day of his coming, 
and their great account when he appeareth. ‘Who may 
abide the day of his coming, and who may stand when he 
appeareth ?—for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s 
soap;—whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and will gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire ?’” + 


* The Dew of Hermon ; or, the True Source of Christian Unity. By 
the Rey. James Hamilton, Minister of the National Scotch Church, Regent 
Square, London. 

+ Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and Belgium, By H. 
Heugh, D.D. Chap. iii. pages 93, 94. 
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The extending prevalence, and the faithful reduction to 
practice, of sentiments such as these, will speedily bring 
about the ‘consummation so devoutly wished’ on my 
part, and in my wishes for which I shall rejoice to find a 
cordial sympathy on the part of my fellow-christians of 
other denominations,—when, although in the government 
and discipline of the church necessarily remaining deno- 
minational, there will be not only the acknowledgment of 
a common discipleship, and the cultivation of the chris- 
tian affections and a catholic spirit by private intercourse, 
but this acknowledgment and this spirit carried out into 
more open and public exemplification by FREE COMMU- 
NION among them all !—Ifit be so, that the more of the 
christian I see in my fellow-professor, considered indi- 
vidually, the more pleasure must I feel in taking part 
with him in any or in all of the acts and exercises of 
christian fellowship, whether that individual be a presby- 
terian or an independent ;—then, upon the same principle, 
the greater the amount of true christianity I see in any 
professedly christian society, the greater must be my satis- 
faction and enjoyment in holding fellowship with that 
‘ society codlectively,—whether it be presbyterian or inde- 
pendent. As my freedom and comfort would be greater 
in the fellowship of the more spiritual, devout, and con- 
sistent presbyterian, than in that of the less spiritual, de- 
yout, and consistent congregationalist,—so should my 
freedom and comfort be the greatest in that christian 
community where there was the largest aggregate of the 
spirituality, the devotion, the consistency. I should take 
my place at the Lord’s table with far more pleasure,— 
with feelings far more in harmony with the nature of the 
observance,—amongst a congregation of presbyterians in 
whose christianity generally I had reason to confide, than 
with a church of independents, respecting any consider- 
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able number of whom I had reason to stand in doubt. 
—As I delight, then, in the communion of christians— 
simply as such—individually, I long for the collective 
communion of churches. If a difference as to church- 
government does not prevent the fellowship of the indi- 
viduals, there seems no reason why it should prevent the 
fellowship of the churches. There is nothing whatever 
necessary to the gratification of this longing (a longing 
in which I believe I have the sympathy of multitudes of 
my fellow-christians of other denominations) but the 
adoption and the reduction to practice of a common 
principle on the subject of church-fellowship. The 
principle is avery simple one. It is—that in order to 
any one’s being received and retained as a member of a 
christian church, he, or she, should give satisfactory evi- 
dence of being a true christian,—a believer in Christ,—a 
child of God ;—or, more shortly, that a christian church 
should be, what its name imports, a church of christians. 
If it be but granted, in the bible sense of the terms, that 
christianity is a necessary qualification for communion, 
—and if this principle be so acted upon by the different 
denominations of christians, as that a certificate of mem- 
bership may be held as a sufficient certificate of chris- 
tianity, or of a consistent christian profession,—the thing 
is done. There might then be a universality of occasional 
intercommunion, —the testimonial of an independent 
church satisfying the presbyterian, and that of the pres- 
byterian the independent. There is no need for more ; 
and less, it is obvious, will not do.—O for the time when, 
by all christian denominations, true christianity will be 
required as a term of communion,—and when it will be 
the only term that ¢s required ! 

It will be obvious to the reader,—and with the observa- 
tion I must come to a close,—that in this there is nothing 
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in the remotest degree inconsistent with conscientiousness, 
or involving the slightest compromise of principle. Iam 
not at all arguing for the breaking up of the distinctions 
between presbyterians and independents, or for their 
amalgamation into one body. It is quite manifest, that, 
retaining, respectively, their conscientiousness, this can 
never be. ‘The two systems cannot, from their very na- 
ture, be amalgamated. While there are conscientious 
presbyterians, there must be a presbyterian denomination ; 
and while there are conscientious independents, there 
must be an émdependent denomination ; it being impos- 
sible that the same church can be governed upon both 
the presbyterian and the congregational model. Let them 
remain as they are,—though neither of them deaf to argu- 
ment, but each with an open ear and an open mind to the 
reasonings of the other. Let each manage their own 
churches in their own way. But let them, at the same 
time, so act upon the principle of communion just laid 
down, as that, confiding in each other's practical atten- 
tion to it, they may ‘receive one another, as Christ hath 
received them both, to the glory of God.* The more 


* It is not, then, proposed to bring about an amalgamation of sects. 
There is intended no breaking up of the partitions into which the church 
is divided ; no interference with the predilections or conscientious prefer- 
ences of christians for their own modes of discipline, forms of worship, and 
external rites. Discussion upon these points is to be left to other pro- 
vinces, yet with the full recognition that their existence is compatible with 
genuine piety, though without any expressed or implied judgment upon any 
of them, much less of the arguments by which they are severally supported 
or defended. It meddles not with the framework of the several evangelical 
churches already in existence ; it leaves each in the fullest possession of its 
private judgment on these points ; but directs attention solely to something 
which all admit to be far greater and of higher importance. Instead of 
calling for one community, one discipline, one name, one form of worship, 
it calls for one spirit, and that a spirit of esteem and affection, among all 
parties of different names and orders, as disciples of the same great Master, 
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thoroughly christianised each church becomes, the more 
efficient will it be on the surrounding world, both by the 
influence of example and by the efforts of zeal. For itis 
with a christian community as it is with an army. In the 
latter, it is when all the soldiers are leal-hearted to their 
general, their country, and their cause, that their united 
ardour, and gallantry, and indomitable perseverance will 
tell upon the foe, and ensure the victory. The presence 
in the host of even a few either false-hearted or half- 
hearted men, may work with a most pernicious influence, 
infecting with irresolution and timidity all around them, 
and thus, it may be, spreading general panic, and ensuring 
discomfiture. Such numbers, instead of being strength 
and security, are weakness and danger. Thus it is,— 


and for appropriate means and occasions to give this spirit development. 
It asks only for such a manifestation of this spirit as would, at seasons and 
for a while, prevent these distinctions from appearing, without effacing 
them,—for the sake of bringing more prominently into view the grand 
Divine principles which all admit to be essential to salvation, and sufficient 
for its attainment. It is only asking that the bond of christian brother- 
hood shall be acknowledged to its just extent ; that the recognition be no 
longer secret, silent, and personal, but open, public, and reciprocal. The 
diversities are important to each. ‘They are the characteristics of his 
church—the church of his choice. But he feels that there is something 
more important, which he holds in common with his brethren ; and that is 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which he rejoices to think they have and believe 
as well and as truly as himself. The characteristics of humanity stand 
higher than those of nationality. No good man can be content with loving 
his nation ; he loves man as man, and seeks to benefit the world as well as 
his country.’—(Christian Union ; or Practical Suggestions for promoting 
the exercise and manifestation of brotherly love among the various deno- 
minations of Evangelical Protestants ; respectfully and affectionately sub- 
mitted to the ministers and members of the churches :—by J. Leifchild, 
D.D.)—I take pleasure in thus quoting from different writers of eminence 
in our own day ; because, on the same principle with that which suggested 
the plan of the present volume, the number of these in the different deno- 


minations of christians serves the more to evince the happy tendency to- 
wards the desired result. 
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thus it cannot fail to be, in every church. It is not num- 
ber that is strength,—it is wn¢on,—union in principle,— 
union in affection,—and consequent union in contribution 
and in effort. And then, in proportion as such churches, 
though denominationally differing, are in spirit one ;—in 
proportion as, while sensible of the divellent forces that 
would keep them asunder, they feel the superior and over- 
powering force of the ‘ one faith’ that draws and binds 
them together;—in proportion as they thus exemplify 
to the world this one faith ‘working by love ;—in pro- 
portion as they make common cause in all that they hold 
in common and value in common, and so present a united 
front to the common enemy,—striving, by combined 
exertion, in ‘ the good fight of faith,—or by such exer- 
tions as, although distinct, are yet all carried on in the 
same spirit, and bearing on the same end, ‘ Ephraim 
neither envying Judah, nor Judah vexing Ephraim, —and 
the end to bring an outcast world into subjection to Christ; 
—in proportion as these desirable objects are realised, 
may we anticipate the near arrival of that happy period in 
the world’s history,—predicted and promised in the 
divine word,—when ‘men shall be blessed in Jesus, and 
all nations shall call him blessed,—when there shall be 
one Lord, and his name one, —when the divine assurance, 
confirmed by the divine oath, shall be verified—‘ As 
surely as I live, all the earth shall be filled with my 


glory!’ 
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PARTY SPIRIT: ITS PREVALENCE AND INSIDIOUSNESS. 


PaRTY spirit is the opposite of charity, and schism of 
unity. They, however, often run into each other. Dis- 
union naturally springs from alienation, wrath, and strife. 
He who is guilty of a breach both of charity and unity, 
in the communion of the visible church of Christ, is a 
schismatic, or sectary. ‘ Among the Jewish sects, says 
Principal Campbell, ‘if we except the Samaritans, there 
were no separate communities erected. The same temple 
and the same synagogues were attended alike by Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Nay, there were often of both denomina- 
tions in the sanhedrim, and even in the priesthood.’ * 
But the word sect, or sectary, has a greater intensity of 
meaning now than in ancient times. We invariably use 
it of those who form separate communions, and do not 
associate with one another in religious worship and cere- 
monies. When modern authors speak of sects, or of 
‘party spirit, their language at once suggests the idea of 
separate communions, torn asunder by vidlence, in which 
the laws of unity and love are flagrantly transgressed, and 
where alienation of heart, attachment to secondary mat- 


* Diss. ix. par. 6. 
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ters, bigotry, malignity, censoriousness, and clamouf, 
greatly prevail. Party spirit is the demon of discord, 
producing anarchy and subdivision in the visible church 
of Christ. 

An evil is sometimes best known by being contrasted 
with its opposite. Now, party spirit, as I have intimated, 
is the antagonist of unity and love. In a united church, 
all its members profess the same essential articles of faith, 
cherish mutual love, observe the same religious ordi- 
nances, obey the same laws, and endeavour to promote 
each other’s good. Christian union, that deserves the 
name, must both be internal in the sight of God, and 
external in the sight of man. Usher, speaking of the 
unity of the church, says, with his usual discrimination, 
—‘ The Spirit knits the body to the Head by faith, and 
the members one into another by love; and the closer 
they are joined to the same Saviour, the closer are they 
also united together. Faith, then, is the primary bond 
of union that draws christians around the same centre, and 
the magnetic influence of love is that by which they are 
strongly attracted towards each other. ‘They are rooted 
and grounded in love.’ 

This harmonious union of profession, faith, and love, 
which led to the formation of the christian church as a 
society, was, in a great measure, a stranger to this earth, 
till the preaching of Christ and of his apostles Previously 
there were no bonds of union, sufficiently strong to 
bind the sons of men into a holy brotherhood. The 
world was doting about questions and strife of words. 
Stoics, Platonists, Pythagoreans, Epicureans, and other 
classes of philosophers in Greece and Rome, were setting 
up each its own rival academy, and dividing the popula- 
tion into little wrangling, disputatious parties. As a 
people, the Jews were also divided into Pharisees, Sad- 
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ducees, Herodians, and other sects, which, though they 
did not schismatically separate from each other in temple 
worship, were yet secretly so full of rancour and venom, 
that they were fitly called ‘a generation of vipers and 
serpents. The world was then stored ‘with murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity. Natural affection was nearly 
extinct. Children were starving their parents, because 
they were a burden to them; and hard-hearted parents 
were casting out their children ‘to perish in their blood,’ 
that they might be delivered from the toil and expense of 
rearing them to maturity. 

It was thus, during a most adverse state of things, that 
the Shiloh came, to whom was to be ‘the gathering of 
the people. Everywhere there were points of repulsion, 
instead of attraction. In the midst of party antipathies, 
he unfurled his standard as the Prince of Peace, and put 
in operation the religious and moral machinery by which 
the sons of men were to be reconciled to God, and united 
into one fraternity: ‘For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us; having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace; and that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby; and came and preached peace to you which were 
afar off, and to them that were nigh. For through him 
we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father.’* 
He destroyed the enmity of the human heart, against 
God and man, by his blood and Spirit, prescribed the 
creed which was to be believed, the laws which were to 
be obeyed, the institutions which were to be observed ; 


* Eph. ii. 14—18, 
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and commanded his followers to meet as friends, under 
the superintendence of their pastors and deacons, to 
carry on the public worship of God, and to have their 
hearts drawn out towards each other in acts of benevo- 
lence and expressions of sympathy. He first made them 
lay aside their wicked antipathies, and then, like drops of 
dew, they fell into each other's embrace. Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Barbarians and Scythians, bond and free, were made 
one in Christ Jesus. Nothing can surpass the picture 
which Luke has drawn of the unity and affection of the 
church of Christ while yet simple in its faith, and pos- 
sessed of its first love: ‘Then they that gladly received 
his word were baptized: and the same day there were 
added unto them about three thousand souls. And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. And fear 
came upon every soul: and many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles. And all that believed were toge- 
ther, and had all things common; and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God, and having favour with all the people. 
And the Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved.’* 

As the church of Christ began to branch out into many 
distinct societies, which were located in different cities, and 
far distant provinces, its apparent unity partially suffered 
in the eye of the common observer; yet still it continued, 
_as one body, to acknowledge and serve the ‘ one Lord,’ 
to hold and profess the ‘ one faith,’ dispense and submit 


* Acts a. 41—47, 
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to the ‘one baptism,’ and worship the ‘one God,— 
who was ‘ the Father of all,—who was ‘ above all’ crea- 
tures, to govern them by his sceptre—and ‘ through all,’ 
to care for them by his providence—and ‘in all’ his 
saints, to sanctify them by his Spirit, and fit them for 
heaven. The church, therefore, though separated, like 
the branches of a tree, was still united into one trunk, 
and dependant upon the same root. A member of the 
church of Ephesus was equally a member of the church of 
Jerusalem, or the church of Corinth, or of any other 
church, where for the time he sojourned, because he was 
a member of Christ. There was no schism in the body. 

This harmonious state of matters did not long continue. 
The warmth of first love soon began to decline. Old pre- 
judices and fresh heresies sprang up. Antichrist speedily 
appeared. And while yet the apostles were living and 
labouring in the church, congregations were distracted 
with divisions and factions, which threatened to terminate 
in a complete disruption. The promptinterposition, and 
authoritative warnings, of ‘men who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’ prevented such churches as 
Corinth and Pergamos from being actually torn asunder, 
or becoming synagogues of Satan. Nevertheless, false 
teachers had crept in unawares amongst them ; and even 
churches, founded originally on the doctrine of the apostles 
and prophets, were in the utmost danger of being broken 
into fragments. If professing christians were not yet 
sectarians in the modern sense of the term, it was not 
from any lack of party spirit, nor because strange heresies 
were not mooted among them; but because the apostles, 
in their visitations of the churches, repressed the here- 
siarchs, and either plucked up their false doctrine by the 
root, or cast out its advocates from the body of the faithful, 
as the troublers of Israel. 
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The apostolic age was, indeed, the cradle of almost 
every heresy which has ever since disturbed the peace of 
the church of Christ, and filled it with bigotry, ‘ divisive 
courses, and persecution. Itis only necessary to open the 
New Testament, and glance at the heresies which sprung 
up, or threatened to spring up, in the apostolic churches, 
under the very eye of James, of John, and of Paul, to be 
convinced of the fact. ‘The speculative spirit of man was 
then eagerly at work, generating those elements which, 
after the death of the apostles, produced divisions and 
disruptions throughout the christian community. 

As the human mind could not fathom how ‘ God could 
be manifest in the flesh,’ two different parties sprang up 
in the primitive church, that endeavoured to explain the 
fact by explaining it away. One party said that Jesus 
was truly Divine, but that he was a man only in appear- 
ance: whereas the other party said that he was really and 
truly man, but only endowed occasionally with a super- 
natural agent called Christ.—It was in opposition to both 
these heresies, the one of which militated against the 
divinity, and the other against the humanity, of the Lord’s 
Anointed, that John laid down his two great leading 
principles—‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was God.’—‘ And the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
amongst us. Itis evident, from the epistles of John, that 
one of the earliest ways in which Antichrist introduced 
division into the church of God, was by stirring up 
parties to deny that Christ, the Son of God, was come in 
the flesh. | 

Another party laboured most assiduously to subvert 
the doctrine of a sinner’s justification by the righteous- 
ness of Christ. They affirmed that the gospel economy 
contained no sacrifice for sin, and that pardon and justi- 
fication could only be obtained through the sacrifices of 
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the law of Moses, which were the true sacrificial atone- 
ments appointed and sanctioned by God; and that, un- 
less the Gentiles were circumcised after the law of Moses, 
and through this initiatory rite got access into the Jewish 
church, they could not be saved: salvation was of the 
Jews. This plausible and pestilent heresy spread nearly 
over all the primitive churches, and infected them to the 
core. It subverted the efficacy of Christ's death. It 
made the blood of beasts not the shadow of good things 
to come, but the real propitiation for sin; and to confute 
it, Paul wrote no fewer than three epistles—the epistle 
to the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. In the face of 
all such subverters of the saving truths of the gospel, he 
stated, and, with great cogency, supported the proposi- 
tion—‘ by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.’ 

As the doctrine of justification by faith in the righteous- 
ness of Jesus, without the deeds of the law, admitted, 
through the perverse disposition of man, of a gross per- 
version against the claims of morality, a set of heretics - 
speedily arose in the primitive church, who maintained 
that all who believed in Jesus got the advantage of his 
obedience in such a manner that they did not require 
even to obey the moral precepts of the gospel. If 
they continued in its profession, whatever their life, 
they would certainly escape eternal punishment. Against 
this infamous heresy, so ruinous to the souls of men, and 
so contrary to the remedial scheme of the gospel, which 
works by love and purifies the heart, the apostles lifted 
up their voices in the strongest terms of condemnation. 
Peter, James, and John wrote epistles against it, and 
showed, in the most pointed manner, that the faith 
which justifies also produces good works. 

A party even appeared in the primitive church, who 
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maintained the extraordinary doctrine, that there was no 
resurrection whatever of the bodies of men. According 
to them, the resurrection spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, was the resurrection of the soul from sin to holi- 
ness; and, as this had taken place at conversion, ‘ the 
resurrection was past already, and there would be no 
other. In opposition to these refinements of philosophy, 
falsely so called, the apostles taught, in the most unequi- 
vocal manner, that ‘all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and come forth, and live.’ 
Besides these heresies, which sapped the foundations of 
the great doctrines of the gospel, many other erroneous 
opinions were broached and advocated in the apostolic 
age. ‘The doctrine of the worshipping of angels—the 
hallowing of new moons, and seventh-day sabbaths—the 
morality of particular kinds of food and drink, and such 
like matters, distracted the infant church. The originators 
of these opinions became fierce and unreasonable in their 
attempts to press them upon others, in proportion as they 
were matters of whim and of empty speculation. The 
church of Corinth, which was one of the earliest arenas of 
strife and debate, was broken up into parties, from a mere 
contest about the gifts and comparative eloquence of its 
teachers. The church of Rome was magnifying ‘meats 
and drinks’ into terms of communion, till Paul inter- 
posed, and showed that the communion of the church of 
Christ was not to be regulated by any such questions. 
The inspired apostles, in virtue of that authority which 
was given them, to set up and settle the constitution of 
the church of Christ, dealt with great plainness and 
severity with these heretical opinions and ‘ divisive prac- 
tices. They spake out unequivocally yet discreetly. 
They laid down terms of church fellowship, which were 
as stern and unbending on the great principles of chris: 
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tianity as they were mild and forbearing on the lesser 
matters of christian economics. Their doctrine was, that 
a person who renounced the great principles of chris- 
tianity, or fell into gross sins, and thus gave reason to 
believe that he was no christian, was to be cut off from 
the society of the faithful till he repented, so that the 
gangrene might not spread; but if the opinions which 
he maintained, or the actions he had inadvertently com- 
mitted, were consistent, in a spirit of charity, with his 
being still in a state of grace, then he was to be treated with 
the greatest forbearance, and dealt with as a weak, erring 
brother. Persons, according to the apostles, might differ 
about rites and ceremonies—circumcision or uncircum- 
cision—eating or abstaining from flesh—keeping particu- 
lar holidays, or the mode of observing the Lord’s Supper, 
and yet they were not to anathematise each other ; but to 
continue together in the same church, and seek for more 
light, so that they might yet see eye to eye on every point. 
The strong were to bear with the weak; and, as every man’s 
conscientious opinions were to be respected, and in lesser 
matters to be treated with clemency, they were torefrain from 
‘vain janglings and ‘doubtful disputations.’ Inthismanner 
the apostles strove to repress and dry up the bitter waters 
of envy and strife at their fountain-head ; and, though 
they could not repress them entirely, as the wicked heart 
of man was continually casting forth ‘mire and dirt,’ yet, 
during their lifetime, they at least kept the well of divine 
truth pure and wholesome, and open to all. 

The apostles left the church of Christ one united body, 
in. the full possession of the truth. Those who had 
separated from it had separated from Christ the Head ; 
and were, with propriety, excluded from the communion 
of the saints. The genuine disciples of Christ were 
all visible members of the church universal, which was 
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now spread over considerable portions of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. The church was one, as the human race is 
one. There was unity, and yet considerable variety, in 
the outward forms and observances connected with the 
institutions and worship of each congregation. This di- 
versity, in lesser matters, arose from the different habits, 
manners, and ceremonies which characterised the different 
nations that embraced the doctrines of the cross. The 
gospel did not remodel society, but grafted itself upon 
the civil institutions which it found existing, and suffered 
men still to be citizens like others, while yet they became 
christians. This produced no discord or alienation of 
feeling. A christian of Asia, though Asiatic in his man- 
ners and observances, was at once received into com- 
munion with the churches in Europe, without being 
required to renounce his peculiarities. Ireneus says, that 
while each retained his own customs, ‘ they held com- 
munion with each other. The bishop of Cesarea, in a 
letter to Cyprian in the year 256, says that the church of 
Rome ‘ has many particulars of divine worship, which are 
not precisely the same observances as prevail in Jerusa- 
lem.’ ‘ So likewise, adds he, ‘in a very great number of 
other provinces, many things vary according to the diver- 
sity of place and people; but, nevertheless, these varia- 
tions have at no time infringed the peace and unity of 
the catholic (or universal) church.’ * 

As if to manifest, beyond all dispute, that schism was 
of man and not of God, the first rent that was made in 
the visible unity of the christian church was about a 
matter of the merest secondary importance, and which 
neither party ever pretended to found upon the word of 
God. The thing itself was an empty ceremony, and not 
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worthy of disturbing the mind of any rational being. The 
bishop of Rome, toward the end of the second century, 
broke communion with the Asiatic churches, pronounced 
them unworthy of the name of brethren, and excluded 
them from the fellowship of the church, because they 
would not adopt the time of the Western churches as 
to the celebration of Easter, of which feast there is not 
a shadow of evidence in the New Testament, so that the 
church split upon a rock of her own creation. For two 
hundred years, the Greek and Latin churches were filled 
with sharp and violent contests about a matter which was 
no better than ‘an old wife's fable; and ultimately, 
in their unsanctified anger, they anathematised and de- 
livered each other over to Satan. 

The point of the wedge being thus introduced by the 
schismatical procedure of the bishop of Rome, the rent 
soon became worse and diverged in all directions. ‘Those 
who called upon the name of the Lord Jesus,’ (the 
original name of christians, as distinguished from Jews, 
infidels, and idolators,) having become alienated from each 
other, they split into rival and opposing parties. The 
universal church was thus broken, by the pride and pas- 
sions of men, into the Latin church and Greek church ; 
and the great original fissure still remains. 

The Byzantine or Greek church, having been excom- 
municated by the bishop of Rome, and his obsequious 
council at Nice, on the grievous difference about the pro- 
per day of keeping Easter, assumed, in its turn, a tone of 
defiance ; answered thunder with thunder, curse with 
curse, and set up a church with a sectarian constitution, 
which became the fruitful cradle of innumerable sects and 
parties, all distinguished for their keen partisanship and 
close-communion principles. The Donatists, who sprung 
up within its bosom, did more, perhaps, than any other 
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sect, either in Asia or Africa, to break up the peace and 
unity of the church of Christ, and to fill men’s minds with 
hatred, bigotry, and sectarian distinctions. The ancient 
Greek church, in the course of a few hundred years, was 
sadly weakened by divisions, and overrun and corrupted 
by the grossest heresies. When Mahomet appeared, 
with his scymitar in his hand, he compelled them to 
coalesce under his delusion. In their ignorance and 
gross licentiousness, they received his Koran as a new and 
improved form of the religion of Jesus. 

Though the ancient Greek church has been trodden 
down to the dust by the Eastern antichrist, yet it has 
not been altogether destroyed; there are still to be found, 
amid the ruins of the Asiatic churches, and within the 
gates of Constantinople itself, a few that prefer the scrip- 
tures to the Koran, and look rather to calvary than to 
Mecca for salvation. From the modern Greek church, 
which, in times comparatively late, has spread itself in 
a very intolerant form over the immense empire of 
Russia, other churches, both in Asia and Africa, have 
separated, and set up rival communions, differing in 
doctrine, government, and ritual observances. The 
Abyssinian, Coptic, Syrian, Nestorian, and Armenian 
churches, are all so many great divisions in the visible 
church, which, as distinct religious communities, have 
spread themselves over the Eastern regions. Besides 
these, there are amongst the Eastern christians a great 
number of lesser sects, partly imbued with Western 
religious peculiarities, which are all zealous for their own 
rites and dogmas, and who dwell in a great measure 
alone, schismatically separated from the rest of the chris- 
tian world. The Eastern sects being generally very 
ignorant, are also very bigoted. 

The Latin or Roman church haying, by her illiberality 
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and her excommunication of the Greek church, constituted 
herself a sect, though, without controversy, the largest 
one in the world, could not keep herself entire. She was 
soon infected by the Manichean and Gnostic heresies, | 
which raged principally in Asia and Africa. They made 
their way also stealthily into Europe, and divided the 
faithful. Nevertheless, the first christian emperors, and 
the bishop of Rome, were awake to the evil; and, by com- 
bining civil and ecclesiastical power for the suppression 
of heresy, prevented in a great measure the open mul- 
tiplication of sects and parties throughout the western 
division of the Roman empire. Severe laws and penal 
restraints made the Roman christians disguise their opi- 
nions, lest they should be stripped of their rights as citi- 
zens, cast into prison, and burned as heretics. It was only 
when the pope, or the emperor, became infected with 
heretical opinions, and the principal clergy avowedly pro- 
claimed themselves heresiarchs, as was the case in the 
Arian and Pelagian controversies, that the western world 
became convulsed, and religious parties sprung up to 
anathematise each other. 

The pope, under the pretext of suppressing pravity of 
doctrine, having, by the most nefarious means, got himself 
acknowledged as the visible head of the church through- 
out the whole length and breadth of Europe, drew his 
cords straiter and tighter over the pliant mind of christen- 
dom, and compelled all to adopt the religious sentiments 
of Rome, which he palmed upon his vassals as the creed of 
the universal church. For hundreds of years, the ignorant 
and slavish population of Europe thought, and spoke, 
and acted, in a great measure, according to his decrees. 
No such spiritual despotism ever before existed in the 
history of the world. The Inquisition, with its thousand 
ears, heard the slightest whisper of heresy, and the chicken- 
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hearted kings of Europe immured their loyal and indus- 
trious subjects in dungeons at the ghostly dictation of 
priests. What sects or parties could possibly appear and 
flourish, when men of independent minds were gagged, 
and when heretics, as they were called, were burned along 
with their books; that the one might scorch the other, and 
that both might perish together? The church of Rome 
made a desolation, and called it unity and peace. 

While, then, there was in general an external uni- 
formity throughout papal Europe, it was a uniformity 
produced by compulsion. The mind of Europe, in the 
chamber of the heart, refused to be chained. Every now 
and then it was asserting its freedom, and displaying 
signs of vitality at the martyr’s stake. At last it burst 
through all restraints, and hurled back defiance at the 
Vatican. The brave Saxon mind of Luther, at the 
period of the Reformation, asserted its prerogative of 
forming its own religious opinions, taking them fresh 
from the word of God. ‘The bible, and not the authority 
of the Romish church, became the foundation of the 
religious faith of a great part of EKurope, and every Pro- 
testant read the word of God, and ‘compared spiritual 
things with spiritual, and judged for himself. 

This was an entirely new era in the Western church, 
and produced an immense number of sects and parties. 
It was sarcastically called by the church of Rome ‘ the age 
of schismatics ;’ and, as if infected with the same plague, 
she became at this time also the greatest and proudest 
schismatic of all the Western churches. Previous to this, 
the church of Rome had adhered to the creeds of the first 
six centuries, as her distinguishing standards, and had 
only now and then appealed to the stringent decrees of 
councils in the dark ages, when her ambitious bishops 
required their aid; but now, perceiving that she was at- 
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tacked on every side, she fenced herself round with new 
brazen walls of circumvallation, that she might show 
that she was different from all others. 

The Council of Trent, in 1564, put the finishing hand 
to the work of settling the faith of the Roman church ; 
and haying riveted upon her a number of dogmas about 
transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, the efficacy of 
indulgences, the supremacy of the pope, not to be found 
in the early creeds, henceforward her distinguishing marks 
and tenets became fixed and conspicuous, and all her adhe- 
rents were bound to believe them, on pain of eternal perdi- 
tion. All contrary opinions were condemned, rejected, and 
anathematised. Every Romanist was made to promise, vow, 
and swear, through God’s help, to hold and confess most 
constantly, to his last breath, the true catholic faith, as 
set forth in the decisions of the Council of Trent, ratified 
by Pope Pius IV., ‘out of which none can be saved.’ 
Party spirit could not go farther, and the church of Rome, 
calling herself ‘the mother and mistress of all churches,’ 
became the most exclusive of all denominations—dealing 
perdition upon all others that differed from her and re- 
fused to adopt her creed. 

The reformers, though denounced as sectaries by the 
imperious church of Rome, assumed excellent ground as 
to the nature and constitution of the christian church. 
They held that the visible church of Christ, under the 
gospel, was catholic, or universal. It was not confined 
to one nation, as under the Mosaic dispensation, but 
comprehended within it all visible saints; and out of this 
church, in which the gospel was preached, and the sacra- 
ments dispensed, there was no ordinary possibility of sal- 
vation. In this way the reformers drew a line of demar- 
cation between the church and the world, whereas the 
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church of Rome drew a sectarian distinction between 
themselves and other churches of Christ. 

The reformers further held, that uniformity was not 
necessary to unity—that the church admitted of variety 
in lesser matters, and that all were to be received as 
brethren whom God vouchsafed to take for sons. Said 
the churches of France and Belgia, when addressing the 
other reformed churches on the subjects of union and 
harmony—‘ There hath scarce been any age which hath, 
in such sort, seen all churches following altogether one 
thing in all points, so as there hath not always been 
some difference, either in doctrine or in ceremonies, or 
in manners; and yet christian churches through the 
world were not, therefore, cut asunder, unless peradven- 
ture then, when the bishop of Rome broke off all agree- 
ment, and tyrannically enjoined to other churches, not 
what ought to be done, but what himself would have 
observed. But the apostles did not so. Barnabas, in- 
deed, departed from Paul, and Paul withstood Peter; and 
surely for no trifle; and yet the one became not thereby 
more enemy, or stranger, to the other; but the self-same 
spirit which had coupled them from the beginning never 
suffered them to be disjoined from themselves. It is the 
fashion of Romanists to command, to enforce, to press, 
to throw out cursings, and thunder excommunications 
upon the heads of those that whisper never so little 
against them; but let us, according to the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, suffer and gently admonish each other ; 
that is, keeping the ground-work of faith, let us build 
love upon it; and let us jointly repair the walls of Zion, 
lying in their very ruins. * 

Connected with these liberal and enlightened views of 


* Preface to the Harmony of Confessions, 1581. London reprint. 1842, 
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free or catholic communion, the reformers also held 
another principle, which, small at first, proved to them a 
root of much bitterness, and generated a sectarian spirit, 
which, alas! speedily overran, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, all the churches of the Reformation. They held it 
suitable to the nature of things, to the authority of the 
magistrate, and to the obligations of the pastoral care, 
that every nation should have an independent church, 
acting uncontrolled within itself; yet holding communion 
with all, in every place, that called upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus, while the magistrate was to help and further 
it. They taught that the care and propagation of religion 
did chiefly belong, in virtue of his office, to the christian 
magistrate. The motives which led them to the adoption of 
these principles were such as all men must respect, though, 
in shunning one extreme, they were unfortunately driven 
into another. ‘ Before the happy Reformation, the Popish 
clergy had reduced civil rulers into mere tools for executing 
their pleasure in religious matters, and pretended that they 
had no power in judging on them. ‘To free these rulers 
from such antichristian claims, the Protestant reformers 
everywhere, as their Confessions of Faith and other writ- 
ings make evident, loudly maintained, that to magistrates 
themselves, independently of clergymen, belongs a dis- 
tinguished power in the reformation and preservation of 
religion. * The reformers, for example, say, in the lat- 
ter Confession of Helvetia :—‘ We teach that the care of 
religion does chiefly appertain to the holy magistrate. 
Let him, therefore, hold the word of God in his hands, 
and look that nothing be taught contrary thereunto,—let 
him suppress stubborn heretics.’ In the Confession of 
Bohemia, they declare—‘ That the magistrate, by his 
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authority, should set forth the truth of the holy gospel.’ 
In that of France—‘ That the sword is delivered into the 
hands of the magistrates, that offences may be repressed, 
not only those which are committed against the second 
table, but also against the first ;—and, in that of Scot- 
land, they affirm—‘ That to kings, princes, rulers, and 
magistrates chiefly, and most principally, the conserva- 
tion and purgation of religion appertaineth, and they are 
to suppress idolatry and superstition. Many declarations 
of the same tenor may be found in ‘The Harmony of 
Protestant Confessions. Every supreme magistrate, ac- 
cording to them, was to reform his own national church, 
support and preserve it; while, by his authority, he also 
suppressed ‘stubborn heretics, and purged out superstition. 

Lhe problem of a universal church, holding communion 
in faith and love, and yet composed of a number of 
distinct national churches, all acting independently of 
each other under their respective sovereigns, and allowing 
no toleration within their own limits, might be demon- 
strated in theory by a plausible disputant; butin practice 
it was an impossibility, and it soon broke the churches 
of the Reformation into fragments. Asportions of the uni- 
versal church, they were to be tolerant; assectional churches, 
they were to be intolerant. How sensibly could Causa- 
bon write to Cardinal Perron, in France, in the name 
and by the command of King James VI., on the general 
principles of union: ‘The king thinks that the things 
that are absolutely necessary to salvation are not many; 
therefore, his majesty is of that mind, that there is no 
shorter way for peace than first by severing necessary 
things from things that are not necessary, and then to 
labour a full agreement in those: but as for things not 
necessary, let them be left to christian liberty.’* Calvin him- 

* Trenicum, by Dr Burroughs, p. 68. 
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self was practically liberal. He subscribed the Lutheran 
confession, and pronounced the peculiarities of the Luthe- 
ran Church petty peculiarities, when compared with the great 
things of the common salvation. Knox, with all his anti- 
episcopal feelings, ‘officiated for a considerable time in 
the Church of England, and assisted in revising the Book 
of Common Prayer.* At the Synod of Dort, Eipiscopa- 
lians and Presbyterians met as ‘associates; and the 
language of one of their preachers, Hall (an Episcopalian), 
was, ‘ What have we to do with the disgraceful titles of 
Remonstrants, contra-Remonstrants, Calvinists, Armi- 
nians? We are christians; let us also be of one soul. 
We are one body; let us also be of one mind.’t And yet, 
when the universal church was so tolerant of each other’s 
diversities of opinion in neighbouring nations, each was 
most inconsistently cropping the ears and slitting the 
noses of all within its own territories, who would not adopt 
its formularies of worship, and attend the Established 
Church. ‘They were all for religious liberty in the gene- 
ral, though opposed to it in their own particular localities. 
In their vain attempts to shape and polish the stones into 
a national likeness, before they began to build and cement 
their universal temple, they broke and disfigured the liv- 
ing stones of the Great Master Builder, and never were 
they permitted to rear up a universal church, nor even to 
lay the first stones of its foundation. The reformers 
never were permitted to hold a general council of their 
learned men, to fix the articles of universal faith, though 
it was the acme of their wishes. Sects and heresies sprung 
up in every country among themselves, like weeds in a 
garden, and seemed to grow faster when attempted to 
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be trodden under foot, or nipped in the bud.. Arch- 
bishop Laud, by dint of royal authority, and the Cove- 
nanters, by solemn oaths and burnished swords, could not 
root out what they called heresies, in their respective coun- 
tries. The reformed nations of Europe, like thunder 
clouds meeting in the sky, had each in its bosom some 
war of elements which prevented them from joining and 
uniting as a whole. In one word, their internal persecut- 
ing principles prevented them from forming a general 
friendly league in Christ. ‘Every man,’ says Burroughs, ‘is 
angry that others are not of his mind. Our divisions have 
been, and still are, between good men. Even God's 
diamonds do cut one another. Good men cause afflic- 
tions to good men. Every man is plotting, working, wind- 
ing for himself. Every man strives, like Apelles and 
Protogenes, who shall draw the subtilest line to attain his 
own ends, but few strive who shall draw the straightest 
—who shall, in the most direct course, work himself and 
all his ways to God and public good.’* 

The consequence of this was, that the religious mind 
of Europe, which had escaped from the intolerance of 
Rome, would not submit to the control of a smaller domi- 
nant party in each nation. Itclaimed freedom of inquiry 
for itself, and that all the more sternly that it had been re- 
fused. Luther in Germany, Zwingle in Switzerland, 
Calvin in France, Knox in Scotland, Cranmer in England, 
were all burning and shining lights in their own spheres. 
but as they had dared to think for themselves, with the 
bible in their hands, why refuse the same right to others 
in Germany, Switzerland, England, and Scotland, even 
though of inferior grasp of intellect? Was each of these 
men to be regarded as a little pope in his own district, 
and extirpate heretics, because he had at the time the ear 

* Preface, p. 1. 
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of the prince? The thing was monstrous; and the hu- 
man mind, in its love of liberty, and in the pride of its 
newly-acquired right of thinking for itself on religious 
subjects, spurned their trammels, and became more wild 
and sectarian, because of the despotic attempt to check it. 
Protestants were divided into persecuting sects, hating 
each other, because the sword was employed to bridle the 
liberty of human thought. | 4 

Sects and heresies, after the Reformation, for a season 
remarkably prevailed. Party spirit raged like a pestilence 
over the greater part of Protestant Europe. A very con- 
siderable number of the smaller and more extravagant 
sects and parties, at the distance of three hundred years, 
have become extinct, or have changed their name, and 
been merged into others. As the North American States 
were the asylum for persecuted Protestants of every name 
throughout Europe, they are now seen there to most advan- 
tage, maintaining still their original religious peculiarities. 
According to aliving and excellent authority,* the following 
are the principal religious sects in America. They mainly 
sprung from those European emigrants that found a hospi- 
table welcome within her spacious borders: The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Congregational Churches, the regu- 
lar Baptist Churches, the Seventh-Day Baptists, the Free- 
Will Baptists, the Campbellite Baptists, the Presbyterian 
Church, the Cumberland Presbyterians, the Associate 
Presbyterian Church, the Associate Reformed Church, 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Methodist Epis- 
‘ copal Church, the Primitive Methodists, the Republican 
Methodists, the Coloured Methodists (more than one 
party), the Protestant Methodist Church, the Calvinistic 


* Rey. R. Baird, author of Religion in the United States of America. 
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Methodists, the Reformed Dutch Church, the Moravian 
Church, the Lutheran Church, the German Reformed 
Church, the German Methodists, the Winebrennarians, 
the Mennonists, the Friends or Quakers (divided into the 
Orthodox and Hicksites), the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Unitarians, the Christian Connection, the Universa- 
lists, the Swedenborgians and Tunkers, the Jews, the 
Rappists, Shakers, Mormons, Atheists, Deists, Socialists, 
Fourrierists, and other small sects and parties that are con- 
tinually flying off, like sparks of fire, from the larger bodies. 
By far the greater number of this immense array of sects 
and parties are evangelical in their sentiments, so that the 
catalogue is more frightful by its number of names, than 
injurious by its opinions. It is calculated, that fourteen 
out of seventeen millions of the population of the United 
States are under the influence of evangelical denomina- 
tions of different designations. And farther, that these 
sects are the mere extension, by emigration, of other reli- 
gious bodies in Europe. The native American sects are 
few, and consist of separations from larger bodies on mere 
points of inferior moment; where the passions, rather than 
the conscience, have been exercised. 

In England, where religious liberty, after the bloody 
struggle of centuries, is now in the ascendant, there is at 
present existing more religious parties than a careless 
observer would at first suspect. From a culpable neglect, 
however, of British religious statistics, the list cannot be 
fully and accurately made up. ‘The following is an ap- 
proximation to truth; and it mournfully shows the preva- 
lence of sectarianism throughout England :— 

The established form of religion in England is Diocesan 
Episcopacy. The apparent majority of the inhabitants 
belong to this dominant party. Seven thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety incumbents hold among them eleven 
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thousand three hundred and thirty-one preferments. Be- 
sides these ecclesiastics, composed of deans, rectors, etc., 
several thousand curates are employed to perform work 
and service throughout the church. Though the Church 
of England, however, is nominally one, it is in reality 
divided into two parties, merely girded together by the State. 
The High Church party are computed to be four-fifths 
of the whole; they are opposed to the peculiar doctrines 
of the Reformation, and glory in conformity to the canons 
of the church, apostolical succession, and the efficacy of 
the sacraments, dispensed by a rightly-consecrated epis- 
copal ministry. The Low Church party are the friends of 
evangelical religion, according to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and place their confidence rather in being born again than 
in antiquated canons and mere ritual forms. In each 
other's eyes they are schismatics, and hold little or no 
ministerial intercourse. The Church of England, divided 
into these two great opposing parties, is yet united under 
Royalty as its head; and, by its proud assumption of 
being the only true Protestant church, unchurches the 
whole of Protestant christendom. The Church of Eng- 
land is nearly as sectarian towards other churches as 
Romanism itself. 

The unendowed sects in England are, to a great extent, 
the same as the religious parties in America:—Indepen- 
dents, Particular Baptists, General or Arminian Baptists, 
Presbyterians; English Scotch Church, Free Church, and 
Secession, Wesleyan Methodists, New Methodist Con- 
nection, Primitive Methodists, Bryanites, Independent 
Methodists, Wesleyan Protestant Methodists, Warrenites, 
Calvinistic Methodists, Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection, Quakers, Moravians, Glasites and Sandemanians, 
Unitarians, Roman Catholics, Chartists, Socialists, and 
other small fractional sections, all zealous for their own 
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peculiarities, and making themselves felt, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon the public mind. 

These parties, in 1838, according to the Congregational 
Magazine, the editors of which were indefatigable in 
making up their statistical tables, had eight thousand 
four hundred and fourteen congregations; ‘and, as many 
of these are very large, the gross number of attendants in 
them approximate very near to, if they do not actually 
exceed, the numbers adhering to the Established Church.’ 
But even allowing the Establishment still to have the pre- 
ponderance, the fact we are wishing to establish by these 
details lies upon the face of English history—that the 
church of Christ is sadly broken up into sections and 
parties in England as well as in America.* 

These facts, as to England, ‘might be followed with 
similar statistical details as to Scotland; for every religious 
party in the one country soon finds a locality in the other; 
but as the Scotch sects and parties will yet fall to be dis- 
cussed more fully, and examined more searchingly, we, 1n 
the meantime, pass them over without recounting them. 

Having seen, by this array of names and designations 
in America and England, how parties abound, it will be 
necessary to consider how they, nevertheless, agree in the 
great essentials of faith, before there can be a correct and 
full apprehension entertained of the prevalence of a schis- 
matical spirit. If it shall be found, as it will be, on a 
close examination, that nearly the whole of the existing 
denominations are agreed in the great essential doctrines 
of religion, and yet that they excommunicate and treat each 
other as publicans and sinners, because of some differences 


* See the Rev. T. Timpson’s British Ecclesiastical Iistory, Book ix. 
19th century, where much valuable information as to the different parties 
in England is to be found, and to which I am mainly indebted for these 
facts. London, 1838. 
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about the lesser matters of christian doctrine,—it will then 
appear undeniable, that it is not principle, but party spirit, 
which at first produced, and bigotry which perpetuates divi- 
sion in the visible church of Christ. 

Putting out of our consideration the sects and parties 
which are unevangelical—which deny the doctrines of the 
trinity,—the fall,—justification by the righteousness of 
Christ—and along with them, putting aside also the Church 
of Rome, and speaking of Protestant Evangelical Churches 
in the aggregate, comprehending Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists, and 
the different filiations which belong to each, they will all 
be found, in the main, to agree as to the great doc- 
trines which enter into the question of a sinner’s salva- 
tion. As a form of sound words they could all adopt 
that symbol, known by the name of the apostles’ creed, 
so that they would not have broken from each other's 
communion at the early age when that document, which 
was extended piecemeal by the primitive christians, was 
lengthened, to embrace even its present number of par- 
ticulars. They could even subscribe a creed more minute, 
and embracing more articles of faith, than the apostles 
creed. 

The evangelical Protestant churches hold the same canon 
of scripture; and farther, that the scriptures are the supreme 
rule of faith and manners. They use tradition and the de- 
cisions of councils only as helps, like other human means, for 
arriving at the mind of the Spirit in the written word. The 
bible, and the bible only, is the pure fountain from whence 
they draw their religion. In regard to the inspiration 
and transmission of the scriptures, in a state pure and 
entire, they also agree. 

They all believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in 
the divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. They be- 
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lieve that God, who is possessed of every perfection, was 
the almighty maker of heaven and of earth; that man was 
ereated holy; that he sinned against God, the moral 
governor of the world, and fell from his primitive condi- 
tion; that the whole human race was involved in this 
apostacy ; that they are now weak, polluted, and guilty, 
and liable to death; that an atonement was necessary to 
vindicate the moral government of God before sin could 
be pardoned ; that salvation is of grace, and that Jesus, 
who was both God and man, voluntarily became incarnate, 
and made the necessary atonement by his humiliation, 
sufferings, and death; that he rose from the dead, 
ascended to heaven, and sits enthroned to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and the remission of sins; that he sent 
the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, to operate upon the’ soul 
by the word read and preached; that he enables men to 
repent and believe the gospel; that whosoever believes 
in Christ for salvation is pardoned, and justified, not for 
his work’s sake, but for Christ's sake; and yet not by 
that faith in Christ which is alone without works; for faith 
works by love, and purifies the heart; that he is renewed 
as to his motives and principles by the Spirit of God; that 
he acts henceforth under the light of revelation, making 
progress in holiness by the assistance of Divine grace. 
Besides, all are firmly persuaded of the happy death of the 
believer; the resurrection of the dead; the second coming 
of Christ; the universal judgment, when Christ shall 
judge the quick and the dead; a state of eternal happi- 
ness for the saved, and of misery for the lost;* after the 
fixing of which Christ shall deliver up his kingdom as 
Mediator into the hand of God. 

As to the external constitution and internal arrange- 
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ments of the church of Christ, there are also many points, 
and these by far the most important, in which they are 
agreed. All of them hold that Christ is the supreme 
head of his church; and that every doctrine, law, and 
institution, must have his sanction before it can be bind- 
ing upon the conscience; that he has appointed the 
ordinance of the Lord’s day, baptism, the Lord's sup- 
per, praise, prayer, and preaching the word; that he 
has instituted office-bearers in his house, for dispensing 
religious ordinances, exercising discipline, and attending 
to the poor; that the members of the church of Christ 
are visible saints, who ought to love each other, and do 
good; and that, if any openly throw off their christian 
profession and return to the world, they ought to be 
excluded from the communion of the faithful. 

In these essential matters all evangelical christians are 
agreed ; and their peculiarities are of such a secondary 
nature, that they very seldom appear in the discourses of 
their ministers. A reader of a volume of their sermons 
requires to turn to the title page to learn whether the 
writer is a Seceder, Churthman, of the Relief synod, or 
Independent denomination. The same gospel, in its great 
general outlines, is taught by all. 

There are, however, not a few points, in what may be 
called the metaphysics of theology, and about the external 
government of the church, on which considerable diver- 
sity of opinion prevails, and which afford ceaseless matter 
for theological warfare. All of them are not equally 
important; and, like particles of dust floating in the 
beams of the sun, now one, and again another, at distant 
intervals, and in pretty regular succession, is seen briskly 
flying about. It is no easy matter to describe these lesser 
doctrines and observances with accuracy, as they often 
turn upon some metaphysical subtilty, and the disputants 
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are continually complaining that they have been misre- 
presented, or misunderstood. With the aid of others I 
shall make the attempt. 

While all evangelical christians agree as to the bible 
being the only rule of faith and manners, some give a 
higher place to confessions of faith and catechisms 
than others. Some say it is a good thing to have the 
faith of the church engrossed in standards, that the rising 
generation may see what was the faith of their fathers, 
and that candidates may be tested by them ; while others 
say, that confessions are apt to make men hypocrites, 
and that it is better to hear a person state his own 
faith, in his own words, and to leave the church to judge 
of it. All approve of a creed ; but the one would commit 
it to writing, while the other would allow it to remain 
unengrossed in the mind of the church, and apply it 
discreetly according to circumstances. 

The only point as to the Trinity in which evangelical 
christians differ, is the Sonship of Christ. Some think 
he is the eternal Son of God by nature ; and others, that 
he is the Son of God by office. Both parties equally 
believe in his divinity. 

As to the decrees of God, there is also a little difference. 
All believe that the decrees of God are his deliberate 
purpose, formed according to the counsel of his own will 
as to future events ; but one party believes that God has 
predestinated the fate of angels and of men, even as to 
particular individuals ; the other believes that the decrees 
of God are of a general, not ofa particular nature. Both, 
however, agree that the decrees of God are eternal, and 
consistent with the free agency and moral accountability 
of man. 

Some think that all mankind are guilty and depraved, 
in virtue of the original apostasy of our race; because 
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all were ia Adam, as the natural root of his posterity, 
and fell zz him as their covenant head; while others 
think that the fall only produced a propensity to sin in 
the soul, which invariably displays itself when the infant 
mind begins to desire, choose, and act, but that it entailed 
no guilt. No one, however, denies that all are now 
sinners, and stand in need of an atonement. 

While all confess that the value of the atonement 
springs from the dignity of the sufferer; that its value is 
infinite ; and that believers only will get the advantage of 
the death of Christ; yet they differ as to the universal aspect 
of it. One party regards the atonement as a thing by 
itself, in which God removes all barriers to reconciliation 
between himself and a fallen world; the other considers 
the atonement in connection with the salvation of man, 
and regards it as applicable, in the purpose of God, only 
to the elect, or those that are to be finally saved. Both, 
however, agree that it is sufficient for all, and only effi- 
cient for the elect; and both feel themselves at full liberty 
to make the freest offers of salvation to mankind as 
sinners ; while to those only who believe will the privi- 
lege be awarded of being sons of God. 

As to the nature of faith, in which the metaphysics of 
the human mind necessarily fall under discussion, there 
have been many disputes. Some would have it to be the 
simple belief of the truth by the understanding, in the 
act of passively receiving the divine testimony as to 
Christ; others, the sinner believing that Christ died for 
him, and having in its very essence the assurance of sal- 
vation ; and others, that faith is an act both of the under- 
standing and heart—the understanding believing all the 
declarations made about Christ as the Saviour, and the 
heart resting upon the promises made of him as a Sa- 
viour to sinful men. The differences about faith are not 
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so much as to the truths to be believed, as they are about 
the order and manner in which they are believed by the 
mind, so that, while salvation is of faith, it may yet be 
felt to be of grace. 

The mode in which the Spirit operates on the heart in 
regeneration by the word, is also a mysterious subject on 
which good men differ. Some think, that the Spirit, 
having given ‘the truths and motives’ contained in the 
bible by his inspiration, leaves them to their natural 
operation upon the human mind ; others, that the Spirit 
operates also upon the heart, directly and immediately, 
and gives it a taste for religion, and a power to feel and 
perceive the great truths of the bible. Some think there 
is merely a general call by the Spirit, and others a spe- 
cial and effectual call; and that this special call, by the 
grace of God, makes men to differ. Still all confess that 
there is no regeneration but by the Spirit; and that man, 
without the Spirit, cannot regenerate himself. 

As to the perseverance of the saints, some deny it alto- 
gether; and think that a good man may fall away and 
perish. Others think that he who is once received and 
pardoned will continue to persevere till death ; but they 
are not agreed as to the cause of perseverance. Some 
think they will persevere in holiness by the power of 
God, while others are of opinion that the perseverance of 
the saints is secured by the promise, oath, and covenant 
of God; and that, if God is true, they cannot fall away. 

In condescending on these points of difference among 
evangelical christians as to doctrine, I am not sensible 
that I have misrepresented the opinions of any sect I 
have referred to; and I leave these differences to make 
their proper impression as to their weight and impor- 
tance. I do not scruple to say that, as to myself, I 
approve of the doctrines of the Shorter Catechism ; but, 
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at present, I feel myself bound merely to state, according 
to the best of my ability, without mingling up my own 
opinions, wherein evangelical christians differ from each 
other. 

It is about the external government and the ritual 
observances of the church that genuine christians differ 
most widely and pertinaciously ; and yet there is more of 
tradition and speculation on these points than on any 
other. Disputants are loudest and fiercest where God 
says least. All the forms of church government now 
existing among evangelical denominations are reducible 
to three—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Independent 
or Congregational, and no one of these, as it exists in all 
its minutiz, can be clearly established from the word of 
God. The Episcopalian contends for three great orders 
—bishops, priests, and deacons. The bishop to get 
ordination from bishops—to be the head of a diocese, 
and to be over the clergy, whom he ordains and superin- 
tends. The Presbyterian contends for two orders—elders 
and deacons; but one of the elders is the teaching elder 
or bishop; sits as president of the session, and when the 
elders, lay and clerical, of a district meet, they all meet 
upon an equality: but, for the sake of order, elect their 
own bishop, or moderator for the time being. The Inde- 
pendents also contend for two orders— pastors and 
deacons. They hold a Congregational E'piscopacy as the 
only apostolical system of church government in opposi- 
tion to the diocesan episcopacy of the Church of Eng- 
land. They ordain, like the Presbyterians, only they do 
not lay on hands. Episcopalians, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Friends, and Independents, all meet as conyoca- 
tions, or conferences, or presbyteries, or unions, for the 
purpose of co-operating for the advancement of the king- 
dom of Jesus in particular localities, and throughout the 
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world ; but they differ as to the particular constitution of 
their respective assemblies, and the power which an 
ecclesiastical court can constitutionally claim,—whether 
it should be legislative in lesser matters; or execu- 
tive in all the churches of the body, or merely recom- 
mendatory. The Episcopalians have retained, in their 
church order, a number of ceremonies in connection with 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which 
Presbyterians and Independents reject, because they 
spring, as they are persuaded, from a Popish origin. The 
former speak of baptismal regeneration; the latter con- 
sider it merely a sign of that change, and a means by 
which fresh communications of regenerating grace are 
given by faith. Neither party, however, consider that 
mere baptism will save after the person baptized in 
infancy has come to mature age, and has practically re- 
jected his baptism unto God. One portion of the evange- 
lical church holds, that the ordinance of baptism should 
be dispensed to the children of believing parents; and 
another, that believers only, come to mature age, should 
be baptized. Some think, that the dispensation of the 
Lord’s Supper by pastors properly ordained through the 
laying on of the hands of bishops, necessarily conveys, 
along with the elements, saving and sanctifying grace ; 
others, that the advantage of the Lord’s Supper flows 
not from any virtue in the ordinance itself, or in him that 
doth administer it, but only from the blessing of Christ, 
and the working of his Spirit in them that by faith 
receive it. Differing a little as they thus do as to the 
efficacy of the sacraments, yet no evangelical christian 
will maintain that the mere partaking of bread and wine 
from the hands of a priest will save an infidel or a bad 
man. Some prefer a liturgy; and others, prayers con- 
ceived at the moment, and expressed directly from the 
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heart. Some sing psalms only; and others, hymns, and 
other portions of the sacred scriptures. Some employ 
instrumental, and others only vocal music. 

In regard to the support of religious ordinances, evan- 
gelical denominations are also divided. Some think 
that every nation should have a national church estab- 
lished by law, supported at the public charge, and pos- 
sessed of special privileges for the dissemination of the 
truth; while others think that civil governments should 
let religion alone—keep out of the region of conscience 
—protect all religious persons in the worship of God so 
long as they are peaceful subjects, and leave every sect 
and party to support its own religious ordinances. Both 
claim state protection, but both do not claim state sup- 
port; both confess that the voluntary support of the gos- 
pel is scriptural; the one, however, would also have it 
made compulsory, at which the other demurs. 

Such are the principal secondary matters on which 
evangelical christians differ from each other, and on 
account of which they have rent the church of Christ into 
rival denominations. It were easy, indeed, to find indi- 
viduals and sections within the bosom of evangelical 
churches that carry party peculiarities much farther than 
I have stated; but such persons are out of their proper 
place. .They are unevangelical, and yet within the bosom 
of an evangelical church. Within the pale of the Church 
of England and of the Church of Scotland, and even of 
orthodox dissenting churches, it would not be difficult 
to single out ministers—judging of them by their printed 
discourses—that are Unitarians and Arminians of the 
very lowest school; aye, and Romanists too, all but the 
name. Christian ministers have lived and died in the 
most orthodox denominations, who had no more christi- 
anity than Cicero or Seneca. These are exceptions, and, 
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alas! at times, very numerous exceptions. They are 
aliens from their brethren and the standards of their own 
church; and as such we dismiss them from our considera- 
tion, and content ourselves with taking a view of the evan- 
gelical churches at large, without fixing upon the flesh 
spots, which, if touched, would make the best and purest 
churches wince. 

If I have given a correct summary of the different 
points of doctrine and church order on which evangelical 
churches agree, and on which they differ, you will now be 
able to apprehend, in some measure, the sectarianism 
which keeps them asunder, and makes them view each other 
rather as rival factions than as ‘the various corps of an 
army; which, though ranged in different divisions, and 
each division having an organization perfect in itself, yet 
form but one great host, and are under the command of 
one Chief.’ * 

There is one idea still which it is requisite to notice in 
order to bring out vividly the sectarian spirit of the evangeli- 
cal churches. Itisa common acknowledgment among them 
all, that the secondary matters on which they differ do not 
touch the great principles of christianity; and that a person 
may conscientiously belong to any one of the evangelical 
denominations and still be a christian. They labour to- 
gether at times as professed christians in bible, missionary, 
and tract societies; and, while standing on the same plat- 
form, they call each other brethren. Nay, according as they 
merge their peculiarities, are they esteemed scriptural and 
useful preachers. An evangelical Episcopalian, or Pres- 
byterian, or Methodist, or Independent, or Baptist, who 
appears in the pulpit bristling all over with his own pecu- 
liarities, is, amongst all spiritually-minded christians, con- 
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sidered a bigot, who preaches for sectarian purposes, and 
not to win souls. It is the pastor that studies the bible, 
and takes his simple theological sentiments, without phi- 
losophy, from the word of God—who plies the under- 
standing and conscience with every scriptural motive 
that has a tendency to lead to faith and repentance, 
and who encourages the weak by the exhibition of 
promised aid, and consoles the sorrowful with the great 
and precious promises of the gospel, that is considered 
‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of life.’ very minister who wishes to 
be popular, in the best sense of the term, puts on a catho- 
lic spirit, and at least pretends not to preach his party, but 
Christ and the common salvation. Homage is thus paid 
to the broad lineaments of scripture, and the wire-drawn 
speculations of schismatics are cast into the shade. 

Notwithstanding, however, of the power of public 
opinion in restraining on platforms, and in the pulpit, 
the exhibitions of a wretched sectarian and proselytiz- 
ing spirit, the demon is not cast out, and appears even 
more horrid when it is seen looking from beneath the 
veil of an angel. Party spirit descends meekly from the 
pulpit, and takes its station at the head of the Lord’s 
table, and from thence excommunicates many of the 
Lord’s people, whom a few minutes before it pronounced 
to be brethren in Christ Jesus. The feast of love is made 
the feast of schism ; and evangelical denominations, within 
the walls of their own temples, are as much keen par- 
tisans, excommunicating each other, as if there was no 
common ground on which they could meet, and as if all 
but themselves were given over to Satan. 

On the smooth and oily tongue, brotherly love, to a cer- 
tain extent, still prevails. Conscience even compels the 
acknowledgment that those who are one in Christ should 
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love each other. The enlightened opinions of the nine- 
teenth century have dispelled the outrageous maxim, that 
christians can do God service by persecuting and hating 
their neighbour ; and yet, to the men of this generation, 
with their eyes thus opened, belongs the known and pre- 
sumptuous transgression of making new rents in the fel- 
lowship of the church of Christ, and widening and making 
more ragged the edges of those divisions that sprang from 
flagrant violations of the rights of conscience. The con- 
troversies of former years are, indeed, many of them dead 
and forgotten. It is now confessed, on all hands, that 
the Church of England did wrong in compelling the 
Puritans to retire, by persecuting their conscience on 
trifles; and that the Church of Scotland did wrong in 
deposing and casting out the Erskines and Gillespie, not 
to speak of others. Farther, it may be acknowledged that 
the Dissenters have spoken harsh things of the Estab- 
lished churches and also of each other. And yet, after all 
these acknowledgments, where are the evidences of repent- 
ance, and the symptoms of their returning to each other in 
love? Churches that call each other christian churches, are 
standing frowning upon each other like the rocks split at 
the flood of Noah; while they are turning fresh streams of 
wrath into the channel which still continues open between 
them. Parties are nursing and keeping up party hatreds, 
and when they have the opportunity, they are pressing for 
fresh enactments to humble, exasperate, and drive to a 
ereater distance sister churches, who are essentially one 
with themselves in doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, and with whose members, because they are 
partakers of the same faith, they expect to unite in the 
kingdom of heaven. I therefore hold this age, in many 
respects, to be a most sectarian age, and to be so, contrary 
to the avowed dictates of reason, conscience, the enact- 
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ments of the state, and the word of God. It is no 
longer, as in former times, Cain slaying Abel, when he 
did not know that he was his brother’s keeper, but it 
is Esau seeking to kill his brother Jacob in an era of 
light. Evangelical christians, impregnated and inflamed 
with the worst of passions, are now fighting upon the 
grave of piety, charity, and unity, at noon-day, and are 
profaning the very name by which they are called, making 
it the watchword of strife, and not the symbol of peace. 


These general observations upon the prevalence of 
sectarianism throughout. America, England, and the 
christian world at large, will fit the reader for entering 
upon the consideration of the prevalence of party spirit 
in Scotland. 

In no country where religious freedom is enjoyed, is 
party spirit more prevalent. In some it is more offen- 
sively displayed, and more deeply tinged with malevo- 
lence; but in none is it more widely spread, and more 
tenacious of its little peculiarities. No Scotch clergyman 
is so bigoted and schismatical as to affirm of the ministers 
of another evangelical denomination, even in the heated air 
of a presbytery, what an English Episcopalian will coolly 
publish concerning his Nonconformist brethren. In ‘ Let- 
ters, for example, ‘ addressed to a Dissenting Minister of 
the Congregational denomination, the author, who writes as 
an Episcopalian, says, with haughty schismatical assump- 
tion, ‘I do not believe your societies to be churches of 
Christ, or their members disciples of Christ, or in other 
words, christians—-any more than I consider your 
teachers ministers of Christ. . . Dissenters may, some 
of them, possibly belong to the invisible church; with 
that, however, as we cannot discern spirits, we have 
nothing todo. . . . Without bishops, priests, and 
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deacons, there is no church; and, therefore, all the 
various sectarian societies which are without the presence 
and presidence of a regular successor of the apostles, are 
without the pale of the christian church.’* Such arro- 
gant Episcopal pretensions, and damnatory declarations, 
no person in Presbyterian Scotland would for a moment 
countenance. The keenest Scotch bigot would shrink 
from affirming, that the renouncing of his denomination 
was the same as renouncing Christ himself. The religious 
disputes in Scotland wear somewhat the appearance of 
family quarrels, having at their foundation a deep layer of 
affection, while, on the surface, they kythe in gloomy 
looks, and bitter, spiteful expressions. They call each 
other christians. Around the domestic altar they treat 
each other as disciples of the same Lord. In those religious 
ordinances, however, which are observed within the gates 
of Zion, they treat each other as heathens and publicans, 
and that in regard to matters often as trivial as the colour 
of the cloak in which Paul, on Mar’s hill, preached to the 
Athenians. The wearing of a gown, or the singing of 
psalms without reading the lines in succession, or the 
form of the communion table, have broken up churches, 
and led to ecclesiastical processes of no ordinary length 
and pertinacity. 

This hot and schismatical spirit, which, to a greater or 
less extent, pervades all the religious parties in Scotland, 
does not spring from great conscientious differences as to 
doctrines or church order. ‘The Church of Scotland, the 
Reformed Synod, the Secession Church, the Relief, the 
United Original Seceders, and the Free Church, are all 
Presbyterian in their ecclesiastical polity; agree in their 
doctrine, worship, discipline, government, and ecclesias- 
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tical forms of procedure. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and its two Catechisms, are the principal 
standards of them all. It is only in a very few points, 
and these not points that touch a sinner’s salvation, 
that they are at variance one from another. Nay, farther, 
the Independents, Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Moravians, all teach the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in the atonement of Jesus; so that it may 
be affirmed, that the doctrines of the cross are preached, 
with more or less fidelity, by nineteen out of every twenty 
ministers in Scotland; and yet there is scarcely such a 
thing as two ministers of different denominations ex- 
changing pulpits with each other. In the most of parties 
there are laws directly forbidding it. Were a minister, in 
some denominations, to venture upon the extraordinary 
step, he would likely be rebuked by his presbytery ; and, 
if he did not confess a fault, he would be subjected to 
deprivation of office and benefice. 

Such bigotry and sectarianism are not like the manly 
character and national affection of Scotland, and the 
cause of them must be sought in something deeper 
than ordinary discrepancies of judgment. Besides, there 
is an anomaly about them which sets at defiance the 
ordinary rules of reasoning and judging of religious dis- 
putes. Servants passing from one family into another— 
young women at their marriage—farmers and merchants 
changing their residence—have no great scruple about 
changing their denomination, and they are most gladly 
received as accessions by the church to which they apply 
for admission. By this means, there is a perpetual infu- 
sion of new blood into the veins of every church in Scot- 
land; and yet such is the sectarian taint acquired by every 
new intrant, that he would likely be shocked at the gross 
impropriety of the very minister whom he left for the 
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mere sake of convenience, and whose spiritual child he is, 
appearing in the pulpit of his present pastor. Such 
things must not be done in Israel. Every one must keep 
within the limits of his own tribe, and refrain from break- 
ing down the comely order of God’s house. 

The bands of the old national covenant, we think, are 
still upon the neck of Scotland, and even those who dis- 
claim its binding obligation, unwittingly wear the scar of 
its collar. In no other country were the Reformers com- 
pelled, by untoward circumstances, to covenant so fre- 
quently before God, and with each other, that they 
would strive unto the death in behalf of the truth. In 
the first Scotch covenant, the Reformers mainly pledged 
themselves most solemnly to carry forward the work of 
reformation against all opposition ; but, as the opposition 
still continued, their covenant became more intolerant, 
stringent, and persecuting. 

After the king declared for the lords of the congrega- 
tion, he was often, like Pharoah, found breaking his pro- 
mise; and therefore they sought to bind down the sove- 
reign also, by a solemn covenant engagement, to extirpate 
heresy. At first, heresy was synonymous with Romanism, 
but it was gradually extended till it embraced Prelacy, 
Brownism, Quakerism, and every kind of doctrine not 
sanctioned by the Scotch Confessions. The king was 
taken bound ‘to root out of the empire all heretics and 
enemies to. the true worship of God, who shall be con- 
victed by the true kirk of God of the foresaid crimes.’ 
The people solemnly swore, ‘ As they were to answer to 
Jesus Christ at the great day, that all were punishable as 
rebellers and gainsayers who would not make profession 
of the true religion; and, farther, ‘this national oath 
was made binding upon the present and all succeeding 
generations. This covenant with the inhabitants of 
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Scotland was not a political oath, to be broken or kept as 
expediency dictated. ‘They were sincerely convinced of 
its being a moral and religious duty enjoined by the 
word of God, and which descended from father to son, 
like the titles of an estate, with undiminished and invio- 
lable obligation. ‘The excommunication and extirpation 
of heretics were thus burnt in, as with a branding iron, 
into the religious mind of the population of Scotland. 
When they afterwards began to separate into religious 
parties, each assumed that they were the ‘ true church 
of Scotland, around which the covenant had been cast 
as a rampart, and all that differed from them were 
heretics, and ought not to be tolerated, but stripped 
of all civil and religious privileges. Intolerance was, in 
this way, generated and handed down among a people 
who had shed their best blood for religious liberty. Un- 
toward circumstances contributed, in a great degree, to 
make them adopt the intolerant principles of the Church 
of Rome, against which they had been called to contend, 
even unto the death. 

The mind of Scotland thus became lamentably sectarian 
on minor religious matters; not because it was less gener- 
ous than the public mind of other nations, but because 
circumstances gave it an edge which it has ever since 
retained, and which is only slowly yielding to the melio- 
rating influence of’ civilization, discussion, and the mild 
doctrines of the gospel of peace. Scotland is a striking 
example of the fact, that after the mind of a nation is 
heated up to the white heat of persecution, it is long 
before it is again cooled down to its natural temperature. 

Bigotry and sectarianism are still hot and scorching, 
only they are now ashamed of their real nature, and have 
put on various disguises, connected more or less with an 
assumption of extraordinary strictness and piety. These 
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specious and insidious pretexts will be best understood 
after we have analysed the different sects in Scotland, and 
laid bare their human terms of communion. If I am not 
mistaken, there will be no great difficulty in detecting an 
unseemly sectarian spirit even in those Scotch denomina- 
tions that vaunt and plume themselves upon their libe- 
rality. In glancing at the party spirit of the different 
Scotch sects, I shall take them up mostly according to 
their chronological order, and in this way endeavour to 
give offence to none, while yet, with unshrinking fidelity, 
I shall lay open the sectarian distinctions of all. 


1. The Established Church of Scotland naturally takes 
the precedence of all other denominations, and, without 
ransacking its earlier records, it is sufficient to glance at its 
present constitution, and thus to ascertain from its acknow 
ledged standards and fundamental principles its liberal 
or sectarian spirit. Its principal standard book, which is 
engrossed among the statutes of the country by act of 
Parliament, is the Westminster Confession of Faith. As 
it was constructed upon the basis of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, in which all those persons who were 
‘malignants, or evil instruments, by hindering the refor- 
mation of religion . . . . . were to be brought 
to trial and receive condign punishment,’ it naturally 
partook of the same spirit. It therefore maintains that 
“persons who are guilty of publishing such erroneous 
opinions, as either in their own nature, or in the man- 
ner of publishing or maintaining them, are destructive 
to the external peace and order which Christ has 
established in the church, may lawfully be called to 
account, and proceeded against by the censures of the 
church, and by the power of the civil magistrate. In 

* Chap. xx. 4th section. 
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the Larger Catechism, which is founded upon the Con- 
fession, ‘ tolerating a false religion,’ is one of the sins for- 
bidden in its explication of the second commandment. 
In these, and such like expressions, there is not only 
bigotry, but the very essence of the rankest persecution. 
It is proper, however, to add, that the state having now 
rendered it imperative that every presentee should take 
the usual oaths to government before he can accept of a 
presentation to a vacant charge, or sign the Confession as 
a minister, his signature to the Confession is thus neces- 
sarily qualified by the oath of allegiance. Having sworn 
allegiance to the Queen, as reigning and exercising her 
authority according to the present constitution of the 
country, those parts of the Confession which are of an 
intolerant and persecuting character become thereby, 
to him, ‘ a dead letter, as being contrary to the present 
law of the land. The state does not now bind them upon 
his conscience, but exacts an oath to the contrary; and no 
church court, acting by authority of the state, can bind 
them either. ‘They are, in effect, to him repealed, so that 
the office-bearers of the Church of Scotland are now left 
more free and liberal by the constitution of the country 
than what is generally supposed. By their signature 
they are not now bound to persecute. 

In its terms of communion, the Church of Scotland, 
according to its standard books, is apparently very liberal. 
‘Saints by profession, for God only can judge the heart, 
are bound to maintain a holy fellowship and communion 
in the worship of God, and in performing such other 
spiritual services as tend to their mutual edification ;— 
which communion, as God offereth opportunity, is to be 
extended to all those who in every place call upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus.* No friend of union among 
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the disciples of Christ could have wished for more liberal 
terms of communion, had they not been nullified by other 
acts and deeds. Under general phraseology, a limited 
communion was yet set up. The authors of the Confes- 
sion would grant no toleration to the Independents. The 
communion referred to was communion with foreign 
churches. Every nation was to have its own church, and 
nothing but one church, and though these national 
churches had their party peculiarities, still they were to 
hold fellowship as opportunity offered. 

Professor Dunlop, in his preface to the Confession, 
published so early as 1719, in answering the objection 
that the Church of Scotland, in virtue of adopting the 
Confession of Faith as a term of communion, is sectarian, 
and thereby excludes from her fellowship many of the 
sincere followers of Jesus, who ought to be received, 
enters at considerable length into the consideration of 
the subject, and shows that ‘ there is no act of Assem- 
bly, nor even of any inferior church judicature, estab- 
lishing the Confession of Faith a term of christian 
communion among the people, and appointing ministers 
to require an assent thereto from christian parents, in 
order to their being admitted to all the privileges of 
church communion, and particularly at the baptism of 
their children.’ 

Taking these statements, as containing a correct ac- 
count of the catholicity of the Church of Scotland as to 
her laity, it is deeply to be regretted that she has, by her 
own legislation, cut herself off from all mdnistertal com- 
munion with the visible church of Christ, and thereby 
rendered the liberty of the christian people within her 
pale little better than a name. So late as 1799, a law was 
made by the General Assembly, ‘ prohibiting all the minis- 
ters of the church, and the ministers of all chapels of 
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ease connected therewith, from employing to preach, on 
any occasion, or to dispense any of the other ordinances 
of the gospel, within any congregation under the jurisdic- 
tion of this church, persons who were not qualified, ac- 
cording to the laws of this church, to accept of a presenta- 
tion, and from holding ministerial communion, in any 
other manner, with such persons.’ By this act the Church 
of Scotland isolated herself from all other churches, both 
domestic and foreign, and took up a solitary and sectarian 
position. She now stands alone. This act has been 
both repealed and replaced upon her statute-book during 
the last three years. This year (1844) it has been slightly 
modified; and now the church requires, in every case 
when a minister of a different denomination preaches in 
one of her pulpits, ‘ that permission shall be asked and 
received from the presbytery of the bounds, or its com- 
mittee, and only granted to those who, by the recognition 
and subscription to a creed, or symbol of faith, give un- 
doubted evidence that they maintain with us the whole 
doctrines of the christian faith, and the principles which, 
as an establishment, we are bound to maintain.’ ‘This 
law is the mockery of ministerial christian communion. 
It excludes at once all the Independents who refuse con- 
scientiously to sign creeds; and every minister of any 
denomination that does not hold the establishment prin- 
ciple, and even the ministers of the few remaining deno- 
minations can only get access by a deed of presbytery. 
This is setting the door a very little ajar, with the chain 
on, while the presbytery still hold it in their hand ready 
to slap it in the face of every applicant. 

Till this flagrant sectarian law is rescinded, the Church 
of Scotland will merely be a sect, and not a branch of the 
visible church of Christ; and farther, she will still, as the 
leading denomination, foster and spread a schismatical 
spirit throughout the land. 
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2. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod are the diesen, 
dants of those who testified against the Revolution settle- 
ment both in church and state, refusing to yield allegiance 
tothe governmentas subjects, and tojoin the church asmem- 
bers. Ascitizens, they ‘cannoteven yet, without a breach of 
their testimony, hold fellowship with the civil government 
by composing part of the legislature, or by taking those 
oaths for the maintenance and defence of the complex 
constitution which are required of members of parliament, 
and others filling public offices both in church and state. 

Neither can they compose a part of the executive 
government, by holding offices under the crown, vivil or 
military..* They consider themselves merely as private 
individuals living among foreigners, and refuse actively 
to maintain and defend the constitution of the country. 

As Christians, they neither hold ministerial nor lay 
communion with any other branch of the visible church 
of Christ under the canopy ef heaven. Their terms of 
communion are ‘the acknowledgment of the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, as founded upon and agree- 
able to the word of God; the owning the divine right 
and original of Presbyterian church government; the 
acknowledgment of the perpetual obligation of the na- 
tional and solemn league; the owning of all the scriptu- 
ral testimonies and earnest contendings of Christ’s faith- 
ful witnesses, whether martyrs under the late persecution, 
or such as have succeeded them in maintaining the same 
cause; and especially the owning of the judicial act, de- 
claration, and testimony, emitted by the Reformed Synod.’ 
According to them, ‘ the church must have explicit terms 
of communion, to which every member must give his 
assent. They ‘do not admit into church fellowship on a 
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general profession of what is alleged to be essential to 
salvation.” They disapprove of the distinction between 
“essentials and circumstantials.’ ‘ Catholic communion, 
they say, ‘may, by an appearance of christian charity, 
commend itself to the feelings, but it violates one design 
of the Supper—the joint profession of the name of Christ 
—the partakers of one bread being one body.’ From 
all these facts, drawn from their own Testimony, lately 
published, the Reformed Presbyterian Synod is liter- 
ally a church which admits of no fellowship with any 
other church. Their communion is strictly denomina- 
tional, and the Lord’s Supper, with them, is spread for 
none of the Lord’s people save those of them that belong 
to their own party, and hold their peculiarities. They 
now indeed mingle with other sects and parties in carry- 
ing on religious and benevolent enterprises, and treat 
others as christians, and call them brethren. Still, it 
cannot be denied that, in maintaining their close prin- 
ciples of communion, they are glaringly pursuing secta- 
rian and divisive courses towards the church in general, 
—and separating themselves from others on matters 
which, according to their own convictions and practice, 
are not essential to salvation; for they even pray and co- 
operate, to a certain extent, with those who renounce 
their peculiarities, and call them saints. 


3. The United Secession hold, in many respects, very 
liberal and enlightened views on the article of communion ; 
and yet, like other Scotch sects, there is more of secta- 
rianism in their denomination than what some of them- 
selves perceive. The eye does not see very clearly when 
the object is brought too close to the organ of vision. 

Their terms of communion are, ‘the Confession of 
Faith, Catechisms, and Summary of Principles.’ They 
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adopt and sanction their larger Testimony merely as 
a defence and illustration of the design of the Seces- 
sion. As they take not the oath of allegiance as a 
shield to screen them from sanctioning persecuting prin- 
ciples, when they sign the Confession, they discreetly qua- 
lify their subscription by a declaration that they do not 
approve of anything in the Confession or Catechisms 
‘which teaches compulsory, or persecuting and intolerant 
principles in matters of religion.’ They make the ques- 
tion of civil establishments of religion a matter of forbear- 
ance. ‘They require that ‘ the members of their different 
churches shall be agreed with regard to the doctrine, wor- 
ship, and government of the church; and also, that they 
shall make a credible profession of their faith, and main- 
tain a conversation becoming the gospel. As the Pres- 
byterian form of church government is the only form 
which the Secession church acknowledges as founded 
upon, and agreeable to, the word of God, a practical 
subjection to it is required from all her members.’ * 
These principles are certainly rather of a sectarian, than 
of a catholic and comprehensive character; still there is 
among them a great advance in liberality. 

They do not now, as in the Testimony of the General 
Associate Synod of 1804, testify against those who assert, 
that ‘ the church ought to admit to communion with her, 
in sealing ordinances, all whom she may reckon saints,’ 
—‘and that a profession of faith in what is called the 
essentials of religion, is all that is requisite in order to 
- church communion.’ So far from doing so, their giving 
up their larger Testimony as a term of communion, and 
adopting in lieu thereof ‘the Summary of Principles, 
which is nothing else but a compend of the ESSENTIALS of 
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religion, is a clear proof that sectarian principles of com- 
munion have been, in a great measure, abandoned by them, 
and happily superseded by more catholic and scriptural 
views. Their principles and practice as a church, are 
now ayowedly those of comprehension, and not of exclu- 
sion. By far the majority of them (and a rapidly-increas- 
ing majority) would tremble to exclude any one from 
their fellowship, whom, in the judgment of charity, they 
believed to be christians. 


4. The Relief Church adopts the Westminster Confession 
as expressive of their views of bible doctrine. All their 
preachers sign it on receiving licence, ‘as founded on, 
and consistent with, the word of God, except in so far as 
said Confession recognises the power of the civil magis- 
trate to interfere in religious concerns. ‘This qualifying 
clause they consider necessary, like the Secession, that 
they may sign it with a good conscience, and shield them- 
selves from the sin of sanctioning intolerance and perse- 
cution. ‘They also make the question of establishments 
a matter of forbearance. The opinion, however, is 
among them all but universal, that the state should in 
no way interfere as to endowing the church, and confer- 
ring civil privileges upon it. 

The liberality of Gillespie’s principles, as to the terms 
of ministerial and christian communion, are well known. 
When he dispensed, for the first time, the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, as a dissenter, he stated from the pul- 
pit before the tokens were distributed—‘ I hold communion 
with all that visibly hold the Head, and with such only. 
This was ever afterwards thé motto of the Relief body. 
As a synod, in 1773, they adopted an overture on ‘ minis- 
terial and christian communion,’ and were unanimously of 
opinion ‘ that it is agreeable to the word of God and their 
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principles, occasionally to hold communion with those of 
the Episcopal and Independent persuasion who are visible 
saints.’ At the same time they declared, that the principle 
of the communion of saints was not, with them, such an 
essential matter of christian faith as ‘ to subject any man 
to censure,’ who, in particular circumstances, would judge 
it most for edification to prefer and follow denominational 
communion,—‘ this our sentence, say they, ‘does not so 
bind to conformity as that difference in opinion and 
practice should make us decline communion one with 
another.’ * 

These enactments were liberal, and yet very guarded ; 
and, if faithfully acted upon in a spirit of love, would 
greatly further the real and visible unity of the church. 
In practice, the members of the Relief Church have, no 
doubt, been often guilty of schismatical courses as well as 
others. It is one thing to approve of that heavenly wis- 
dom which is full of love, and quite another thing to 
manifest it practically among conflicting sects and parties. 
It is not bearing false witness against them to say, that 
they have been more disposed to receive others into their 
communion who would externally conform to their church 
order, than to reciprocate the act of communion, by join- 
ing with other churches who are sound in the essentials 
of religion, but who differ from them in secondary mat- 
ters, and who are willing to make them matters of for- 
bearance. Having got hold of a right principle, they 
are too apt to glory in it, and to make too much of it as 
a sectarian distinction. The best of things are thus in 
danger of being perverted, and elevated out of their place. 
No Relief person is able, in the sight of God, to wash his 
hands of the sin of sectarianism; and by overrating his 
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principles of liberty, he may not unfrequently have, inad- 
vertently, confirmed others in their attachment to deno- 
minational fellowship and party distinctions. There is, 
at least, ample room for confessions and amendments as 
to bitter words, angry strifes, and sectarian jealousies. 
Let the Relief brother who is without sin cast the first 
stone at the surrounding denominations. They are guilty, 
but he is not innocent. It should be his to have all his 
sectarian jealousies swallowed up of love ; and, if neces- 
sary, to be ‘a martyr for peace.’ 


5. The Associate Synod of Original Seceders acknow- 
ledge, as their standards and tests of church fellowship, the 
Confession, the Catechisms, and their Testimony. It is 
‘a testimony to the truths of Christ in opposition to the 
defections from the Reformation sworn to in Britain and 
Ireland.’ It would require much space even to condense 
the particulars for which the covenanters, at that period, 
contended, and which they adopt as their principles of 
communion. It may be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to notice, that they ‘acknowledge the morality of 
public covenanting,—maintain the continued obligation 
of the national covenant of Scotland, and the solemn 
league and covenant of the three nations, upon all ranks 
in these lands, to the latest posterity, —while they con- 
demn the opinion of those ‘who maintain the latitudina- 
rian principle, that the terms of ecclesiastical fellowship 
should be limited to what they call essential or funda- 
mental points in religion, and that mutual forbearance 
should be exercised respecting all other points.’ * The 
door of access into their church, therefore, is not visible 
saintship, but saintship together with the profession of 
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all their peculiarities and opinions as to the doings and 
struggles of the covenanters, which it would require far 
more labour to discover in acts of parliament, and other 
public documents, than it does to discern the mind of 
Christ in his word; so that, in the very nature of things, 
they must shut out many from church fellowship whom 
Christ has received into union with himself. It is thus 
that party spirit breaks into pieces the church of Christ, 
and sets them ‘scrabbling’ accusations upon each other's 
doors. It would be wrong to say that they are feigning 
madness, like David, but certainly they are acting any- 
thing but a sane and peaceful part. Well does Satan 
know that division weakens and disfigures the church of 
Christ. The Original Seceders are not, indeed, a large 
body ; and, therefore, it may be thought that their secta- 
rian opinions can do little harm. But it should be 
borne in mind, that ‘little chips may help to set large 
logs on fire.’ Every member is needed to temper the 
body of Christ, and to make it fair and lovely. 


6. The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland is the last 
Presbyterian body which, in this short summary, I can 
notice. It wishes to be considered an embodiment of 
the Church of Scotland in its best and purest days; but 
this determines nothing as to its peculiar principles, as 
there are other Presbyterian churches that do the same. 
It professes very commendable liberality in associating 
and co-operating with all other evangelical churches 
(except, perhaps, the Establishment) in matters of general 
christian philanthropy. It scruples not to exchange 
pulpit services with other evangelical ministers. Its 
fellowship as a church, however, is very close, and guarded 
by subscriptions which will exclude from her pale many of 
the best of men. 
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No person can be a deacon, elder, preacher, or minister 
within the Free Church, unless ‘he own and believe the 
whole doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith—be 
persuaded that Presbyterian government and discipline 
are founded on the word of God—believe that the civil 
magistrate does not possess jurisdiction, or authoritative 
control, over the regulation of the affairs of Christ's 
church—and approve of the general principles embodied 
in their Claim, Declaration, and Protest, as declaring the 
views sanctioned by the word of God and the standards 
of this church, with respect to the spirituality and free- 
dom of the church of Christ, and her subjection to him 
as her only Head, and to his word as her only standard.’ * 

These are the distinguishing principles of this new. 
denomination. In many things they do not differ from 
other Presbyterian bodies ; but in regard to other matters, 
they have framed their formula so as to give themselves 
a sectarian aspect. ‘They have required assent to the 
‘whole doctrine’ of the Confession, without making even 
its intolerant and persecuting principles matters of for- 
bearance. ‘hey have, apparently, forgotten that they do 
not now take the oath of allegiance by the command of 
the state before they sign the Confession, and thus get 
their signature qualified by the civil constitution of the 
country. They have, apparently, allowed themselves to be 
carried back to an adoption of the illiberal and sanguinary 
opinions that stained the history of Britain two hundred 
years ago, when conflicting with Popery, and when she 
had not yet learned the doctrine of toleration. 

The principle—‘ that the civil magistrate does not 
possess jurisdiction, or authoritative control, over the 
regulation of the affairs of Christ's church,’ is a scriptural 
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tenet. Many, however, such as the Secession and Relief, 
think the very reverse of this is taught in the Confession ; 
and this is the main reason why they subscribe the Con- 
fession with an exceptive clause. It had been well, for the 
sake of uniformity, if this principle had been so expressed 
by the Free Church as to quadrate with the language of 
other churches who cannot assent to the whole of the 
Confession, because they think it does teach the doctrine 
of the magistrate’s interference in religion. The Rev. John 
Brown, the commentator, who is no mean authority, 
and who was anything but a voluntary, says, in a letter 
addressed to a friend, who was inclining to the notion 
that the magistrate should not interfere in religion—‘ If 
you discredit the doctrine, that magistrates ought to 
meddle with nothing in religion, be so honest as openly © 
to renounce your ordination vows, and the Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms, as well as the National Covenant 
and Solemn League.’ * 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Free Church has 
made ‘approval of the general principles embodied in 
the Claim, Declaration, and Protest,’ a term of her fel- 
lowship, as these are long legal pleadings, and not in- 
spired oracles, and are likely to embody many things 
which are of man rather than of God, and concerning 
which no definite opinion should have been demanded. 
In the Protest, for example, the Free Church presents 
herself—‘ firmly asserting the right and duty of the civil 
magistrate to maintain and support an establishment of 
religion in accordance with God's word.’ A principle like 
this, which is now undergoing a sifting examination by 
statesmen, divines, and the public at large—which is 
not contained in the Confession—which is not essential 
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to salvation, and which can only be a thing of theory 
among all disestablished churches—should not have been 
made an article in the church’s creed. Till it ceases to 
be a term of fellowship in the Free Church, and becomes 
a matter of forbearance, as in the Secession and Relief 
Churches, union upon a large scale is impracticable. The 
divisive tendency of any principle does not depend upon 
its importance, but the pertinacity with which it.is clung 
to, and the intolerant manner in which it is advocated. 
One of the maxims of Bishop Davenant, in his rules for 
peace, is worthy of being pondered—‘ Those may not be 
cut off from communion with particular churches, who 
remain joined to the catholic or universal church.’ 


In turning to the other evangelical churches in Scot- 
land, which are Congregational or Independent in their 
church government, there is, in many cases, as much, 
and, in others, far more illiberality than among those of 
the Presbyterian order. There is ‘ coldness, and distance, 
and repulsiveness, amongst Scotch christians of every 
sect and name. Their love fills a nut shell, while their 
party feuds fill the land. 

1. The Scotch Congregationalists fall first to be consi- 
dered, not, in this case, because they are the oldest party 
under this section, but because they are the most nu- 
merous and best known; and others will be considered 
afterwards as differing from them. 

Their leading principle is excellent, that ‘wherever 
there is union to Christ, there ought to be communion ; 
and that no man, or set of men, is entitled to prescribe, 
as an indispensable condition of communion, what the 
New Testament has not enjoined as a condition of sal- 
vation. Such were the sentiments of Hall, and they are 
cordially adopted by Dr Wardlaw. 
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These are lovely christian principles and sentiments, 
and we are entitled to consider them as being a fair 
exposition of the principles of this section of the church 
of Christ. Still I am of opinion that the Independents, as 
well as the Relief Church, are in danger of stopping half 
way in acting out free communion principles. They would 
receive a visible saint into their communion belonging to 
the Establishment, and holding the Establishment prin- 
ciple; but they would scruple to join, occasionally, in 
communion with a godly minister and his godly people 
in the Establishment.* But why so? If the Established 
Church makes the principle of an Establishment a matter 
of forbearance, the conscience of the Independent is not 
wounded. In the one case, as in the other, the Estab- 
lishment principle is considered as a mere secondary 
matter, and communion is maintained on the acknow- 
ledged ground that they are all brethren in Christ. It 
has been justly observed by Dr Mason—‘that com- 
munion with a church, or her members, does not imply 
our approbation of all things belonging to her actual 
condition as an organised body; but only approval so far 
as this act expresses—a unity of faith or practice, and no 
farther.’ Openness and honesty in the terms on which 
they unite in acknowledging one faith, one Lord, are all 
that is necessary. If there is shrinking on the part of 
one section of the church to join with visible saints, as 
well as to receive them, there is an appearance of an 
assumption of superiority which will assuredly produce 
envy and bitterness of feeling. The two sticks, Ephraim 
and Judah, must equally move towards each other, if they 
are to be united and made one in the hand of the same 
Lord. There is to be no compromise, but much openness 
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and honesty; and then there neither will nor can be de- 
ception. 

2. The oldest sect of Independents in Scotland—the 
Glasites or Sandemanians—are probably the most sectarian 
denomination in this northern division of Britain. They 
lie in the opposite hemisphere from the Scotch Congrega- 
tionalists. They deem it essential to christian fellowship 
that, in the minutest peculiarities, the members should be 
agreed. In doctrinal matters, they do not materially 
differ from other evangelical christians. ‘Among their 
characteristic practices and observances are, the weekly 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper—love feasts—the kiss 
of charity—plurality of bishops or elders in the con- 
gregation—mutual exhortation—the use of the lot— 
abstinence from things strangled, and blood—and wash- 
ing the feet of the faithful.’ * Not only do they hold it . 
unscriptural to join with others in the Lord’s Supper who 
reject these peculiarities, but they will neither unite with 
them in prayer, nor hold any spiritual communion with 
them whatever. They are good and kind members of 
society; but, as christians, they shut themselves up from 
holding fellowship of any kind, or in any degree, with the 
other avowed friends of Christ. 

3. From them sprung what are called the Old Inde- 
pendents. Their history may be given in a single sen- 
tence. ‘The Rev. Mr Ferrier, of Fife, who had adopted 
the Glasite views, and left the Establishment, though he 
had never joined the Glasite denomination, came by in- 
vitation to Glasgow, and, along with Mr David Dale, 
organised a church in Glasgow upon Independent prin- 
ciples. As a denomination they are evangelical, and yet 
very close in their principles of communion. They receive 
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none but those who harmonise with them in their pecu- 
liarities into christian fellowship. They differ from the 
Glasites in esteeming and calling other christians— 
‘brethren in Christ’—though they do not belong to their 
church ; yet, unless approving of their ecclesiastical order, 
they cannot partake with them of the Lord’s Supper. 

4. The Scotch Baptists also hold, very tenaciously, the 
principle of restricted communion. As the first origina- 
tors of Baptist churches in Scotland belonged to the 
Glasites, and separated from them merely about the 
management of a particular case of discipline, they car- 
ried with them the sectarian opinions of the body they 
had left. Their distinctive peculiarities were afterwards 
greatly aided as to sharpness of outline, when they not 
only separated from the Glasites, but, on investigation, re- 
- jected the doctrine of infant baptism. No person, itis un- 
derstood, gets access to the table of the Lord among them 
unless he has been baptised, or immersed, on a profession 
of faith after he has arrived at manhood. The question with 
them is not, whether a man is achristian or not; but does 
he reject infant baptism, and receive what is called believer 
baptism. In many points they have ceased rigidly to ad- 
here to the peculiarities of Glas, and, amongst some of 
them, the free-communion principles of the English evan- 
gelical Baptists have made considerable progress ; but, as 
a party, they are full of party spirit; and this has not 
only divided them from the christian world in general, 
but split them up into mere fractional churches among 
themselves. They have lost sight of the distinction be- 
tween the great saving doctrines of the gospel and ritual 
observances ; and whatever external. practice they can find 
in the primitive church, they consider binding upon 
them with the strongest moral obligation, forgetting, 
however, all the while, that even the primitive churches 
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differed from each other in ritual matters, and that the 
apostles enjoined that such things should be matters of 
forbearance. This fact, if practically followed out, would 
have kept their church united on many of those secondary 
points concerning which they have disputed and sepa- 
rated. 


IT enter not into an examination of other sects and 
parties in Scotland, which, either being of English growth, 
are the same as the original stock from whence they have 
been taken; or, being little offsets from larger Scotch 
parties, differ from them rather in name than in reality. 
The existence of Episcopalians, various denominations of 
Methodists, Irvinites, Rowites, Pelagians, Bereans, Sab- 
bellians, Moravians, Romanists, Unitarians, Chartist 
churches, and others, is incontrovertible evidence that 
Scotland enjoys religious liberty, and is also penetrated 
to its very core by a divisive schismatical spirit. Men have 
gone about, with mallet in hand, chipping off pieces from 
the temple of religion, instead of cementing stones, 
loosened by accident and age, striving in this way to 
keep it entire. Its ruins, like those of Thebes, are lying 
broken and scattered in masses and fragments. 

As might have been expected from its very nature, a 
schismatical spirit among churches is not confined to the 
ordinances of religion, but spreads and ramifies itself 
throughout all the religious institutions of the country, 
and penetrates and shatters, in a fearful manner, even the 
foundations of civil society. 

At the close of the last century, when infidelity and 
Unitarianism threatened to overrun society, and banish 
the doctrines of the gospel from the land, all denomina- 
tions of evangelical christians, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
laid aside their minor differences, and formed themselves 
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into associations, on liberal scriptural principles, for 
diffusing the word of God, sending missionaries to the 
heathen, and awakening the public mind by agents, tracts, 
and prayer meetings, to the claims of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Platforms were filled with ministers and in- 
fluential laymen, who merged, for a time, their lesser 
peculiarities, and were applauded to the echo by meetings 
of warm-hearted disciples, when they all spoke as breth- 
ren, and brought their bigotries and jealousies, as the 
sorcerer brought his books, and burnt them in the sight 
of the public. It was thought that the jubilee of the 
church was come, when ‘the mountains should bring 
forth peace to the people.’ 

The danger, however, from infidelity having passed 
away, and christianity having put its foot upon the neck 
of its foes, its adherents soon began to quarrel about its 
spoils. Pride, and vanity, and sectarianism were seen 
again to appear. Religious disputants became fierce 
about trifles. The old wounds were opened, and bled 
afresh. Large and rich denominations began to fear that 
they were losing their influence, by lifting the ministers 
of smaller ones into notice. They, on their part, rebelled 
at being again put back into a corner; and jealousies 
and disruptions speedily came in room of candour and 
christian love. 

The lamentable consequence has been, that missionary 
societies, formed upon liberal and comprehensive princi- 
ples, now meet with little or no support in Scotland. 
Every denomination must have its own missionaries, who 
will preach its own peculiarities, and set up churches 
according to its model. As the funds of these deno- 
minational missions are gathered from the people, the 
schismatical spirit which they engender permeates the 
whole frame of religious society—reaching to servants and 
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sabbath schools, making them all keen partisans for their 
own missions. They hear of nothing else—they give for 
nothing else—they pray for nothing else; and, when 
they meet in public for their interests, there are none pre- 
sent but their own ministers and their own people; and 
the speaking which is applauded, is all of a vile sectarian 
cast, instead of being warmed and ennobled by the great 
truths and triumphs of the gospel. It is what owr Zion 
has done, instead of what has been done by the church of 
the living God! r 

This sectarian spirit at home is naturally carried abroad, 
and the missionaries of different societies meet as rivals 
in foreign lands, set up altar against altar, and enlist the 
feelings of the converted heathen in behalf of Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, rather than of Christ. What con- 
tentions and divisions have of late sprung up in Jamaica, 
South Africa, India, and other quarters of the mission 
field! The plant of schism, growing abundantly among 
the mountains of Scotland, and nursed by sectarian terms 
of communion, and watered by evil speaking, has put 
forth its thistly spines wherever it has been carried; and 
not unfrequently produced and fostered the conviction 
among the heathen, that christianity rather teaches men 
to hate than to love each other. 

The same schismatical spirit has spread and appeared 
in bible societies as well as in missions. Here, it did 
rage for a time with blazing fury. During the bible 
society controversy, the whole country was like a furnace 
seven times heated. People crowded the largest churches, 
even to suffocation, to listen to angry philippics about 
the mode of supporting and managing the parent insti- 
tution, and whether Catholics or Protestants should be 
employed in disseminating the scriptures. There was 
still but one bible, which both parties said they were 
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' circulating—for both latterly professed to exclude the 
Apocrypha; and when the public saw that those who 
approved of a church and state connexion were mostly 
on one side, and those who disapproved of it were mostly 
on the other, they pronounced it a phasis of a sectarian 
warfare, and allowed the society, which had become red-hot 
in their hands, to fall to the ground. Party spirit has thus 
broken up those bible associations, which were esteemed 
so catholic as to be out of its reach; and now there are 
almost none to go through the dwellings of the poor, 
carrying the word of life, giving it away, or gathering the 
pence for its purchase ; while infidel publications, of the 
weakest and most worthless kind, are scattered in thou- 
sands. 

City missions, tract societies, and prayer meetings, have 
either become, or are fast becoming, denominational and 
sectarian. In conducting some of these institutions, a 
few of the evangelical bodies may still be seen hanging 
together, but large sections have long since gone off, and 
are moving in orbits of their own, to make proselytes that 
will move around them as centres of influence. In a 
self-complacent and sectarian spirit, they are confident 
that they have attained to correct and scriptural concep- 
tions about some ‘emblematic rite, or somé obscure 
question of church government and order ;’ and this must 
be proclaimed and urged upon a population perishing for 
lack of knowledge, in preference to those great leading 
principles of christianity which change the heart and save 
the soul. Agents going about among the destitute, come 
into their dwellings to indoctrinate them into their own 
party distinctions, leave tracts of a sectarian character, 
and say, with the zeal of Pharisees, ‘Come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good. The thousands of sectarian 
magazines and circulars, and little halfpenny sheets, that 
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every month are put into circulation throughout the dif- 
ferent cities, hamlets, families, and cottages of Scotland, 
are messengers which prove, incontrovertibly, that many 
sectarian hands are busy, and many sectarian hearts are 
ready, to live, not upon christianity, but upon party 
strifes and debates. Unless newspapers take a side, not 
only in politics but in religion, and become fierce, 
and confident, and unscrupulous in advocating sectarian 
distinctions, they stand little or no chance of living and 
obtaining support. The light reading on the drawing- 
room tables of the fairest and most fashionable readers 
may be a little more expensive, but it is just as sectarian 
and venomous as the cheaper tracts that circulate in the 
workshops of factories; and both must have the fire 
edge of keen partisanship, or they are cast forth as 
worthless. 

So thoroughly has the mind of Scotland become im- 
pregnated with the bitterness of bigotry, that no evan- 
gelical minister will now, for a public charity, command a 
general christian audience. His own people, if he is 
announced, will follow him, and a few straggling stran- 
gers will be found in the back seats, to hear and judge 
of the preacher's talents. They come not there, either 
to give or to worship. So well is this understood, that 
the managers of any charitable society know that they 
will have a Kirk, Secession, Relief, or Independent 
audience, according as a minister of one or other of 
these denominations is invited to preach, and that their 
collection will be regulated in its amount by the wealth 
of the minister's congregation. The net may be cast 
on either side of the ship, but it will catch only one 
kind of fish, and these the very fish fed every day by 
the hand of the preacher. This phasis of sectarianism 
has of late years remarkably increased. Pulpits are now 
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shut against every preacher, however evangelical, unless 
he belongs to a particular denomination, which is perhaps 
only distinguished from others by rites and ceremonies 
of mere human appointment. It is now in many churches 
as in railway carriages—though they are avowedly going 
along the same road, yet there is no friendly intercourse 
between them. 

Like a deep fissure, party spirit has penetrated into 
the very centre of society, and gone into other regions 
besides those of religion. As education, in many of 
its branches, borders upon religion, and to a certain 
extent is pervaded by it, religious denominations have 
not merely made provision for good men being teachers, 
but, as party spirit makes religion to be nearly synony- 
mous with its own peculiarities, the governors of schools 
have made party peculiarities the test by which teachers 
are to be tried. In all our colleges, no man teaches che- 
mistry, or mathematics, or any of the sciences, unless a 
Calvinist and Presbyterian, as these are defined in the 
Westminster Confession. Parochial teachers, appointed 
to teach the youth of a parish, must all solemnly avouch 
themselves to belong to one religious party, ere they can 
be chosen to teach writing, arithmetic, Latin, or the 
reading of English. These government regulations be- 
ing somewhat antiquated, may be considered rather as 
specimens of the ancient power of the state, and of the 
passive submission of the mind of Scotland to wrong, 
than as the product of party spirit as it at present exists. 
But even this apology has of late been cut up by the 
roots. Within a few years, a great number of juvenile 
and infant schools have been erected throughout the 
country, and parliament recommended they should be 
constituted on a liberal foundation. In the most of in- 
stances, the wishes of government were adroitly thwarted, 
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and the teacher of infants of three years of age must be 
of a particular party, and avow his belief in certain dog- 
mas about the connexion of church and state. The 
apostle Paul himself could not be a teacher in our infant 
schools, unless he held certain speculative opinions about 
the political support of the church. Means are thus 
covertly employed in reHigious Scotland, that little children 
shall be nursed on the vinegar of a sectarian faith, when 
they have scarcely yet ceased to be nursed on their mo- 
ther’s milk. 

Into other regions of society, still more distant from 
religion, the same sectarian spirit has found its way, and 
appeared at times in a very offensive manner. Proprie- 
tors have refused their best tenants a renewal of their 
leases, unless they would join a particular religious party. 
Masters of factories have made it a condition of their work- 
ers remaining in their employment, that they shall go to 
a particular chapel. Servants are denied liberty of con- 
science. In masonry and wright-work, and in various 
species of handicraft labour, party spirit, and not honesty 
and skill, determine who shall be preferred to execute 
the job. The deep tinge of party blackens or white- 
washes a tradesman in many a master’s employment. In 
a thousand ways, in the different departments of life, a 
cloud of harpies, engendered by bigotry, and screaming 
forth their sectarian notes, descend upon the tables of 
the best of men, and pollute and eat up their bread. 
Men are starved out of their business, because they will 
not become zealots and schismatics. 

So malignant and pestiferous is party spirit, that it 
infuses itself into the minds of the nobles of the land, 
(who have received the best education, studied the best 
models,) and induces them to crush and harass their 
dependants, because they will not worship God according 
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to their notions. True it is, that party spirit will at times 
make common people Dissenters without any adequate 
cause; but party spirit will also, on the part of nobles, 
strive, in the most unrighteous and oppressive manner, 
to strangle conscientious dissent. A new sect, enter- 
ing into any town or district, has gencrally been more 
at aloss to get a few falls of ground on which to build 
a meeting-house, than to get persons to fill it. Whole 
parishes have prayed most earnestly, that the proprie- 
tor, on whose lands they live, and whose rent-roll they 
swell, would allot and scll them a site on which. they 
might build a church for the peaceful worship of God. 
They will ask no money. They will support their own 
pastor. They will be loyal subjects. They will be in- 
dustrious tenants, and labour with their own hands for 
their daily bread. Their piety, their fidelity, their 
dutiful demeanour, are not denied; but party spirit, under 
the guise of a land-factor, raises up its scorpion head, 
and calls them bigots and schismatics, and denies them 
their request. The rights of property are haughtily 
claimed. Landlords may certainly do what they will 
with their own! Standing upon the feudal titles of their 
estates, which never anticipated dissent, and made no pro- 
vision for it, they deny their tenantry the smallest patch 
of land on which they may build a place of worship. In 
effect, they deny them liberty of conscience, and yet 
vauntingly maintain that they are without party spirit! 
Their property enables them plausibly to act a part, 
and spiritually crush their tenantry in matters of faith 
and church order. This is only one of the many thou- 
sand disguises which bigotry and sectarianism assume, 
and which require to be dragged forth from their dark 
lurking places, as the five kings were dragged forth from 
their cave, before we place our feet upon their necks, 
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and strive to smite them dead, in the face of the 
church. 

There are, indeed, few errors and vices (and it is both 
an error and a vice) more insidious than sectarianism. 
The sin of schism is so flagrant, that it dare not appear 
in its own colours; and therefore it assumes the sem- 
blance of religion, and, under a great number of disguises, 
strives to hide its deformity. It so works upon the de- 
ceitful heart of man, that the schismatic is frequently the 
dupe of his own pride, vanity, and persecuting spirit. He 
lays the flattering unction to his soul that he is serving 
God, while yet he is doing the work of Satan. He is 
unwittingly manufacturing anathemas against others, 
blinded by the sparks which he raises from his own anvil. 


Having thus endeavoured, by a pretty extensive sur- 
vey of the different denominations of christians, and by a 
survey of society around us, to exhibit the prevalence of 
a sectarian spirit, I shall now endeavour to trace it through 
all its windings and disguises, and lay bare its emsidious- 
ness. In the former division of the subject, I have had 
to deal with actions and facts; but here I shall have to 
deal with motives, and these often, in a great measure, 
concealed from the public, and even from the persons 
themselves, so that modesty, on my part, and candour on 
the part of the reader, are indispensable. In tracing and 
exposing the znsidiousness of a schismatical spirit, I select 
the following as some of its disguises :— 

1. A schismatic spirit often insidiously puts on the 
disguise of commendable zeal for the glory of God. In 
this way it clothes itself in lhght. It has been justly said, 
that ‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God.’ But when 
a vain and weak-minded christian has been wrought 
upon, either by flatterers or designing teachers, or by 
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his own warm distempered imagination, to suppose that 
he of all others is called upon to seek the glory of God, 
and punish his foes, he soon devises bold and decisive 
means for vindicating the supposed honour of God, and 
finds arguments for his employing the most cruel and 
unscriptural measures against heretics and blasphemers. 
Let a person over whom he has control adopt religious 
opinions, and observe religious ordinances, different from 
what he thinks is honouring to Jehovah, and he brings 
all his civil authority to bear against him as an enemy to 
the King of heaven. The christianised emperors of Rome 
did not punish the smaller sects of christians that went 
off from the larger section because they were bad subjects, 
but because they were bad christians. The Pope of 
Rome carried the matter to the highest pitch of flaming, 
exterminating zeal. Being the assumed representative of 
God upon earth, he had His glory as his peculiar trust ; 
and whosoever dissented from his infallible enactments 
about his worship, was bringing discredit upon Jeho- 
vah, and, as an impious blasphemer, he was cast out of 
the church, doomed to death, and given over to perdi- | 
tion. It was not a blood-thirsty cruelty that always kin- 
dled the fires of the Inquisition, but at times an intense 
desire to glorify God, by searching out his concealed foes, 
penetrating the arcana of their heart, and compelling 
them, by civil pains and penalties, to come back within 
the pale of the church, otherwise they were to be extir- 
pated as heretics, whom it was dangerous for religion to 
allow to live. The same fiery schismatical spirit passed, 
in a mitigated form, from the Roman into the Reformed 
churches, for they also persecuted, and persecuted from 
a sincere desire to promote the glory of God. ‘The ami- 
able Bishop Hall wrote a treatise on Moderation, and, 
with all his tenderness to sectaries, he lets out the symp- 
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toms of a deeply-seated schismatical spirit when he says, 
‘Master Calvin did well approve himself to God’s church, 
in bringing Servetus to the stake at Geneva. The good 
man knew not what spirit he was of. 

True it is, that professing christians, in thousands 
of instances, have rather sat at the feet of the schismatic 
and blood-thirsty priests and. Levites, than at the feet of 
Him who refused to call down fire from heaven upon his 
foes, and who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them. Under the mask of holy zeal, and without 
being aware that they were merely flaming partisans, 
christians of the highest character have been guilty of 
two great evils—Ist, They have demanded religious obe- 
dience upon authority, without mental conviction; and, 
2d, when it was not rendered, they, for the glory of God, 
have destroyed those that had the hardihood to differ 
from them. Christians have thus been changed from 
lambs into wolves, from doves into vampires ; and, when 
they did cruelly bite and devour each other, yet, seriously 
thinking it was out of love to their Master. ‘They have 
stirred up wars, and have called them holy wars,—they 
have excommunicated saints, and called it delivering over 
heretics to Satan for the destruction of the flesh. If some 
denominations have not gone so far as others in their 
perversion of religious zeal, yet none are entirely inno- 
cent; for all have a spirit of sectarian envy and enmity 
against those that differ from them about the things of 
God. Itis an angelic attainment to have burning zeal, 
and yet zeal burning in love, to compass the whole world 
not for proselytes but for converts, and to respect every 
sincere inquirer after truth as an honest, conscientious 
professor. True zeal draws no other sword from its 
scabbard but the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. 
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2. A schismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise 
of a high regard for truth. Christianity is a system of 
religious truths, all depending upon each other, and mak- 
ing one perfect whole. No bible student is allowed to 
consider any religious truth as unworthy of being be- 
lieved, nor is he to renounce the smallest iota revealed 
by the Spirit for any worldly consideration. Human 
errors, however, are always mingled up in the mind with 
divine revelations. It may be safely affirmed, that no 
weak and fallible man ever yet held the whole of revealed 
truth free from the slightest mistake or defect. The bigot, 
however, will make no such confession. He maintains 
and defends his own creed as being perfect. It is the 
very type of truth. He condemns every man either as 
not holding the truth, or as holding it in a very defective 
way, who does not see with his eyes, and believe with his 
heart. All must lie down on the bed of orthodoxy which 
he has spread, and be conformed to it in length and 
breadth, otherwise he must be cast out of the church as a 
heretic, and shunned as if infected with leprosy. 

In his great anxiety, however, about the truth, and in his 
suspicious jealousy as to the smallest particle of error, he 
has yet manifestly failed to take off all the truths of religion 
from the sacred page, as the wax takes off the impression 
from the signet, otherwise he would have taken off the im- 
portant fact, that the strong must bear with the infirmities 
of the weak; and that no one is entitled to reject those as 
heretics whom Christ has received as believers. If persons 
make their own crotchets articles of faith, and insist 
upon a perfect uniformity where it is not insisted upon by 
Jesus, they are schismatics of the very worst stamp, while 
yet they are proclaiming themselves strenuous advocates 
for the truth. A man who would make the quantity of 
water used at baptism, or kneeling at the Lord’s table, or 
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Episcopal ordination, or extempore prayer, or national 
covenanting, or the kiss of charity, or washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet, as much an article of christian fellowship as 
the doctrines of grace, is a firebrand in the house of God. 
He may, nay, he should, hold these things firmly, if he 
thinks they are scriptural; but he is not to make them 
articles of communion, since Christ has not made them 
conditions of salvation, nor even suffered them to inter- 
rupt fellowship with himself. Jeremiah Burroughs says, 
with great power, ‘If, notwithstanding differences from 
God’s mind, and many weaknesses, there may be peace 
and love between God and his saints; then surely, not- 
withstanding these things, the saints may be at love and 
peace among themselves. Away with that vain conceit, 
which hath been the great disturber of churches in all 
ages; if men differ in their judgment and practice in mat- 
ters of religion, though it be in things that are but the 
weakness of godly men, yet there must needs be heart- 
burning and division. Let all peaceable men deny this 
consequence. So long as christians are in this world, 
they should be striving to approximate nearer to each 
other in correct scriptural knowledge; but, whensoever 
they have arrived at the conviction that they have mutu- 
ally attained ‘saving knowledge’ in Christ Jesus, they 
should hold communion in love, even though lingering 
prejudices may tinge these perceptions, While light can 
hold no fellowship with darkness, yet two rays of light of 
different colours can harmonise so sweetly that you cannot 
tell where the one mingles and falls into the other. 

3. A schismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise 
of a scrupulous regard for purity of communion. The 
communion of the church is ‘the communion of saints.’ 
Vital religion is the christian’s title to church member- 
ship in the sight of God; and visible saintship is the 
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church’s warrant for receiving him. All are to be rejected 
who have visibly rejected the Saviour; and all are to be 
received whom Christ appears to have received. 

So far all the friends of catholic communion are agreed ; 
but the schismatic and advocate for strict communion goes 
farther, and requires, that every person with whom he holds 
fellowship shall in practice conform to the constitution 
of his church, and adopt all its rites, ceremonies, and 
forms. He finds these things so useful for the strength- 
ening of piety in his own heart, that he cannot dis- 
pense with them even in others. It is not enough that 
candidates for communion have the likeness of Christ ; 
they must also have the likeness of an Episcopalian, 
Baptist, or Covenanter. The Episcopalian cannot hold 
communion with ‘a Separatist, who has practically re- 
nounced the authority of bishops. The Baptist cannot 
hold communion with one who has not been immersed 
on his own profession of faith; and the Covenanter 
cannot recognise as a brother one who practically rejects 
the binding obligation of the covenants sworn hundreds of 
years before he was born. In the smallest punctilios of 
church order there must be an exact agreement. 

The pretext under which such a sectarian spirit defends 
itself, is not the authority of church courts, but the sanc- 
tion of the word of God. Are we not, says the schismatic, 
to keep ourselves pure, to come out from the world, 
and be separate, and to withdraw from every brother that 
walketh disorderly? And how can these precepts be ful- 
filled unless we refuse christian privileges to those whom 
we consider as walking disorderly, since they are not walk- 
ing up to the laws of our church, and conforming to its 
comely observances? 

To these cob-web arguments the answer is short, simple, 
conclusive. The scriptures do recognise a distinction be- 
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tween the church and the world. Every professing chris- 
tian that apostatises, and goes back to the world, is to be 
treated as a heathen and publican; but where is the com- 
mandment for one christian to separate from another, if 
both are still visibly holding the head Christ? The scrip- 
tures undoubtedly suppose that christians will differ about 
ritual matters, while living in the exercise of practical piety, 
and lay down the law of mutual forbearance: ‘ Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature. Iwonder where the ritual observances are 
in modern evangelical churches that differ more from each 
other than circumcision and uncircumcision did among 
Jews and Gentiles; and yet, as believers, they were not 
only one in Christ, but they were also one in christian 
fellowship. 

I cannot help adding, that schismatics, stickling for 
church purity, and laying down laws to promote it, 
which have not been laid down by Christ, have, like others 
who have pretended to be wiser than God, done grievous 
injury to the purity of church communion. They have, 
unwittingly, laid a snare for their own deception. In 
prescribing terms of communion which are not to be 
found in the bible, they have flattered their own vanity, 
and are in the greatest danger of preferring their own 
sectarian features to the broad outlines of christian char- 
acter laid down in the word of God. Party men are in 
the utmost jeopardy of extending a culpable degree of 
charity to party men. Chiming in with their peculiarities 
is apt to cover a multitude of sins. Hence it is, that a 
strict-communion church has the gross inconsistency con- 
nected with it of having excluded from its pale the most 
excellent ones of the earth, whilst it has taken in those 
of its own denomination, who, in a spirit of candour: 
are little better than Samaritans. Truly, the practice is 
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revolting, which is followed in many sectarian churches, 
of excommunicating, at every dispensation of the Lord’s 
supper, every christian save those of their own section. 
Men such as Leighton, and Owen, and Fuller are cast 
out without any compunction, because they agree not 
with them in church order or government; and yet party 
men, of very suspicious character, find admission. Alas! 
sectarianism too often takes the bad, and casts the good 
away. It fills the Lord’s table with nominal Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, or Cove- 
nanters, rather than with real christians, bearing all these 
designations. Were Christ on earth would he not say to 
all such churches, ‘ By what authority did you refuse to 
hold communion with my servants ? and who gave you 
that authority ?’ 

4. A schismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise 
of a strict adherence to the standards of a church. It 
clings to the creeds, canons, and confessions of a deno- 
mination with great pertinacity, as settled and definite 
terms of communion, which ought not lightly to be parted 
with. ‘The ministers of every regular organised Re- 
formed Church, whose example, says Mr Christie, ‘is 
likely to have any influence in this country, are bound 
by oaths and vows as solemn as an appeal to the Searcher 
of hearts can make them, to maintain their respective 
creeds and confessions, and exhibit in their public in- 
structions the doctrines which they contain. This was 
settled by men eminent for their wisdom, piety, and 
learning, in an age when the truth of God was most 
solemnly investigated, and is a testimony to the impor- 
tance of such formulas in church order which no sober 
man will despise. All opposition to them, therefore, and 
all efforts to set them aside as terms of communion, which, 
in reality, after all that can be said, is their proper, im- 
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portant, and essential office, should be regarded with 
suspicion. 

‘A person having changed his mind on religious sub- 
jects, goes from that church to which he had been united 
to another, and signifies that change to the world by 
relinquishing the ordinances he had once participated in, 
and going to those connected with the profession he has 
newly adopted. ‘Thus, an Episcopalian renounces or 
declines Presbyterianism ; thus, a Baptist renounces or 
declines Pedobaptism; thus, an Arminian renounces 
Calvinism, and a Calvinist renounces Arminianism, and 
each testifies his change to the world by partaking of the 
ordinances, and holding forth the principles he approves. * 

This extract, from a treatise recommended both by the 
late Dr M‘Crie and the Rev. Professor Paxton, as throwing 
‘considerable light on the principles of church commu- 
nion, and calculated to be useful in counteracting the 
loose notions which are at present afloat upon that im- 
portant subject,’ may be considered as a fair specimen of 
the best reasons which can be produced on behalf of 
party communion as sanctioned and settled by confes- 
sions of faith. 

However plausible reverential respect for the unin- 
spired standards of a church may be, there is a prelimi- 
nary question which requires to be answered. Are these 
standards as to church fellowship consistent with the 
terms of communion laid down in the word of God? No 
church has a right to legislate for Christ, and trench 
upon that order which he has set up in his house. If he 
did not intend that his church should be divided by 
questions about meats and drinks, and such things, who 


* Strictureson Dr John M. Mason’s Plea for Sacramental Communion 
on Catholic Principles. By John Christie, Minister. New York, 1821. 
Reprinted, Paisley, 1822. 
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shall presume to separate it on mere subsidiary matters, 
and erect, between sections and parties, brazen walls of 
separation? Creeds may have their uses, though they 
are not employed ‘as the flags and rallying points of 
hostile churches. 

In primitive times, the confession of faith in use was 
very short. ‘If thou believest with all thy heart,’ said 
Philip to the Ethiopian eunuch, ‘there is nothing, to 
hinder thee to be baptised. And he replied, ‘I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. On this confes- 
sion of his faith he was baptised. The first uninspired 
compends of christian doctrine were short, plain, and 
comprehensive. The early christians recognised a few 
leading principles as essential to vital religion, and on 
other matters allowed every member to think for himself; 
but the Church of Rome heaped up article upon article, 
till her creed became long, and full of wire-drawn distinc- 
tions. The churches of the Reformation having to tes- 
tify against many corruptions, were led, in the first 
instance, to give a lengthened enumeration of the articles 
of their faith; and then, after they were attacked, to de- 
fend these articles by a regular process of scripture rea- 
soning and logical argumentation. As their confessions 
swelled in size, they did not improve ‘as helps for the 
weak,’ which was at first their main intention. Covering, 
as they soon did, the whole ground ‘ of didactic and po- 
lemic theology, unlettered men could, with difficulty, 
fathom the meaning of their numerous propositions. Like 
modern acts of Parliament, they became abstruse from 
their very minuteness of detail, and thus generated end- 
less controversies, and produced many divisions, by a 
laboured attempt at shutting out every possible mistake 
and error. 

It ought to be stated, that the Reformers did not regard 
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their confessions as infallible. They were often changing 
and amending them. Neither did they set them up as 
stringent terms of communion, as some modern church 
courts have done. 

Taking the Westminster Confession, for example, as 
the interpreter of its own meaning, it was never intended 
to be an infallible document, nor to limit church fellow- 
ship to those who received it as a standard. In the 
thirty-first chapter, seventh section, it expressly de- 
clares, that ‘ All synods or councils since the apostles’ 
times, whether general or particular, may err, and many 
have erred; therefore, they are not to be made the rule of 
faith or practice, but to be used as an help in both.’ Its 
compilers, as we have shown, never dreamt of breaking 
up fellowship with other foreign churches of the Reforma- 
tion that had confessions of their own, differing in some 
points from theirs; particularly as they were summoned 
together for the avowed purpose of bringing the Church 
of England not into perfect, but only into ‘ nearer, agree- 
ment with the Church of Scotland, and other Reformed 
Churches abroad.’ 

When the Westminster Confession was received by the 
Church of Scotland, it was received not as being true in 
every expression, but only ‘ as to the truth of the matter’ 
of it. By the English Presbyterians, it was received as 
‘an help’ to a correct rule of faith and practice. Till 
this day the Confession is not. bound, by any Act of 
Assembly, upon the Scotch laity as a term of fellowship. 
Candidates for communion are understood to be acquainted 
with the great doctrines of grace as stated in it, rather in 
a saving than in a controversial way, and, when vital 
piety is observed, the seals of the covenant are not with- 
held. 

If christians could but agree to adopt a creed or symbol 
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of faith as short, simple, and comprehensive as that of the 
primitive church, persons, in changing their views on mere 
secondary matters, would not require to leave one church 
and go to another, as if they went to a hostile section of 
the church of God. ‘They would still remain in the same 
communion. Something of this kind must have often oc- 
curred in the apostolic churches, where they discussed the 
binding obligation of circumcision, and of abstaining from 
particular kinds of food, and even differed from each other 
upon them, and yet they did not thereby break up their 
church fellowship. Creeds, ifscripturally constructed and 
discreetly used, should be bonds of union, and not the 
elements of strife, debate, and division. Church courts, 
by their voluminous creeds, confessions, and testimonies, 
have often given offence to the children of God, and rudely 
separated those whom God had joined together in faith 
and love. In contending about their party shibboleths, 
they have broken the church into fragments. 

5. A schismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise 
of paying great regard to the discipline of the church. 
The church is a regularly constituted society, composed 
of those that are visible saints. It has its officers, who 
are appointed to exercise its government. The discipline 
which they can inflict for reclaiming those who are offen- 
ders as to pravity of doctrine and practice, and for vindi- 
cating the honour of God's house in the sight of the world, 
are censures, affectionately yet faithfully administered. 
Notorious offenders are to be admonished, suspended from 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and, if obstinate, 
excommunicated altogether from the communion of the 
church. These things are cheerfully granted. 

‘To administer these censures in a legal and authorita- 
tive way, it is said, that every church must have its own 
constitution and terms of communion, so that all may 
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know the laws of God’s house, and have theirmouth stopped 
when they are dealt with as offenders. If the church is 
not to be ‘a Babel of religions,’ there must be a church 
covenant, and every one who transgresses it must be cut 
off. There is an end, it is loudly maintained, to all dis- 
cipline and church order, if you even occasionally open 
up the fellowship of the church to all visible saints, 
whether they belong to your party or not. According to 
the open plan of church fellowship, there might be, in 
the same church, one class that was under law as to deno- 
minational peculiarities, and who might be censured for 
transgressing them, and another class who were received 
on the general ground of their christianity, and who were 
allowed to do as they chose about all the rites and cere- 
monies and lesser matters of the church. The real mem- 
bers of the particular congregation would be under more 
stringent laws than the occasional communicants. And, 
besides, how could you exercise any discipline over those 
that were not of your denomination, should they fall 
into gross and scandalous sins? As church privileges 
must not be separated from church discipline, it is essen- 
tial that all communicants put themselves under the 
government of the church, and select for themselves that 
church where they can conscientiously do it. In this 
way thousands of excellent persons reason, and employ 
the discipline of the house of God rather as an instrument 
to break it up, than as a means to check and quiet rebel- 
lion and heresy. 

The church, indeed, cannot exist without discipline. It 
is essential not only to its well-being, but to its being. If 
communion, however, among visible saints puts an end 
to church discipline, it must either be because it tolerates 
what the word of God censures; or because the two are 
incompatible. A very few remarks will be sufficient to 
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show that the cry about breaking the right arm of disci- 
pline by the practice of catholic communion, is a mere 
disguise for setting aside the authority of God in his 
church, and covertly and schismatically introducing the 
authority of man. 

The practice of churches has too often been, not to 
lay down the bible as a perfect and entire exhibition of 
the mind of Christ, and to build up his spiritual temple 
with the living stones which he has prepared, but rather 
to improve upon his platform, and to supply many things 
which he has left defective. They embody, in their proud 
wisdom, a great number of rites and observances into 
their forms of worship and church covenants, and he 
who will not observe them is forthwith held to be walking 
disorderly. Besides, they elevate a number of those 
things into essentials, which in primitive times would 
have been accounted secondary, and left to every man’s 
conscience to practice or not, as his judgment determined. 
To give fictitious authority to these ceremonial enact- 
ments, which are destitute of the authority of God, the 
church employs the exercise of discipline to enforce them ; 
and lo! the sentence of excommunication is thundered 
forth against these supposed transgressors. Not unfre- 
quently a particular church, having been formed, and a 
number of mere human observances having been en- 
grossed into its constitution, and the countenance of the 
state having been secured, the civil power is called in to 
support what is called the just authority of the church, 
and men are punished by deprivation of civil benefits, 
that they may be constrained to submit to the enactments 
of men, falsely called the discipline of the church of 
Christ. 

A church, for example, determines that certain days 
shall be kept holy in honour of the saints, or that its 
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ministers shall wear certain vestments, or that the Lord’s 
Supper shall be dispensed to the communicants kneeling, 
or that prayers shall be offered up in a standing position, 
or that a certain quantity of water shall be used in bap- 
tism, and in a particular mode, or that a certain human 
covenant is binding upon the nation. And because 
persons will not assent to these, and such like things, as 
terms of communion, and necessary particulars in a church | 
covenant, they are kept out of the church, and treated 
as pagans; or if they should bow to them, and afterwards 
transgress them, they are subjected to discipline. This 
is what is contended for by those who shout for discip- 
line, and who would employ the sword of the Lord in 
support of the commandments of men. Let discipline be 
maintained, and maintained more faithfully than it is at 
present exercised, but let it be confined to such offences 
as are scriptural, and not extended to the support of the 
mere formularies of man. Scriptural communion and 
scriptural discipline are co-extensive; but carry the dis- 
cipline of God’s house into church courts, to support the 
mere unauthorised canons of ecclesiastical rulers, and it 
becomes spiritual tyranny. 

But farther, our supposed sticklers for party commu- 
nion, on the ground that it keeps every member under 
the government and discipline of the church, are accus- 
tomed to say the communion of visible saints must, after 
all, be a defective fellowship, because you admit those to 
the Lord’s Supper from other denominations over whom 
you can exercise no discipline. This, however, is taking 
the premises for granted, and jumping at once to the 
conclusion. It sets out with what we are not disposed to 
grant. It is not correct that we can exercise no discipline 
over an occasional communicant. We hold it as a scrip- 
tural principle, that the reception of church privileges 
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subjects the individual, for the time being, to church 
jurisdiction. What God has joined, let no man put 
asunder. If an occasional communicant should be guilty 
of any gross sin, the church with whom he sojourns for 
the time is perfectly competent to take it up and subject 
him to discipline. Any church would either deal with 
him as a fallen christian brother, or report him to the 
sister church from which he brought his letter of recom- 
mendation. There is no more difficulty in reporting him 
to a Presbyterian church, or an Independent church, or a 
Baptist church, if these are once regarded as sister 
churches, than in reporting him to a neighbouring con- 
eregation of the same denomination. The apparent 
strangeness of such procedure arises solely from our pre- 
sent sectarian views; for if once all these were recognised 
as true churches of Christ, there would be no more in- 
consistency in an intercommunity of discipline than in 
an intercommunity of privileges. If these churches ever 
attain the noble perfection of being not only sister 
churches, but ONE CHURCH—and why should they not ?— 
if they would only think less of their peculiarities, and 
more of their resemblances, then the objection is at an 
end. It is based upon a divided state of the church, 
and union annihilates it. 

6. A schismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise 
of paying great regard to the distinguishing peculiarities 
of the fathers and founders of a religious denomination. 

The founders of almost every denomination have some- 
thing of attraction about them. Generally they have 
been men of worth and of public notoriety. They were 
raised up, it might be, in a dark and declining age, and 
had both a great work to do, and grace given them to 
do it. While they were men of signal excellence, yet 
still they were men; and every one of them had fail- 
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ings and peculiarities of manners and habits which made 
them singular. They have left their name upon their 
sect, and they have stamped it, to a certain extent, with 
their own features. As it is easier to imitate a person's 
mannerisms than to copy after the great intellectual and 
moral outlines of his character, his followers usually pick 
up his oddities rather than his virtues, and hallow and 
revere them as matters of the very last moment. The 
peculiar shrug of a man’s shoulders will go down amongst 
his followers for ages. 

To talk of merging one denomination into another 
essentially the same as itself, yet having different indi- 
vidualities, is viewed with perfect horror. Where, then, 
one exclaims, will be our name ?—where our church ?— 
our testimony ?—where the memory of the struggles and 
sufferings of our fathers?—where the truths for which 
they at the time contended, and for which they raised 
their standard ?—aye, and the reformation which they 
were honoured to achieve? Is not the church of Scot- 
land a very venerable Establisment? and would it not be 
a pity to change or remodel it, or to merge it in another, 
even though it should be improved? Is it not very be- 
coming to have a denomination in honour of Cameron 
and the Covenanters, who so nobly contended for the 
crown of Christ, and who spilt their blood like water, 
rather than symbolise with an Erastian and prelatic 
Establishment? Were not the Erskines men as famous 
for religious principle as they were for high mental en- 
dowments? They stood forward on behalf of Reforma- 
tion principles when the cause was falling in the streets; 
and would you sink for ever the name of Seceder, around 
which there have been thrown so many endearing associa- 
tions? Is the memory of the good Gillespie to be for- 
gotten, who contended so nobly for christian liberty ? 

20 
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Shall there be no denomination lifting up its standard 
for the communion of visible saints? What an astonish- 
ing amount of good those, and such like, men, accom- 
plished in their particular spheres! and, shall all be 
indiscriminately thrown into one great comprehensive 
church, and lost there, as all the rivers which flow into 
the sea are lost in the boundless ocean? 

Feelings such as these, more than any other considera- 
tion, tend, in an inconceivable degree, to keep the church 
divided, and to maintain separate denominations. A 
reverence for good men—who are long since dead, and 
who have dropped their mantle upon a religious associa- 
tion, which their followers are proud of, and which they 
have wrapt so closely about themselves that they can take 
no other person within its folds—contributes greatly to 
keep the living saints apart from each other. This, 
however, is a grievous perversion of an otherwise amiable 
part of our nature. Respect for the dead should never 
lead to the division of the mystical body of Christ ; 
otherwise, it is the worshipping of man in opposition to 
the command of Jesus—‘ Call no man master.’ 

Without detracting in the slightest degree from all the 
good done by such men as Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and 
Knox; or, by such persons as Owen, Whitefield, Wesley, 
M‘Millan, Erskine, Gillespie, Fuller, Haldane, M‘Lean, 
or any one who has set up or revived an evangelical de- 
nomination, I would ask whether the good which they did 
sprung from their peculiarities, or from the gospel truths 
which they proclaimed, and the pious life which they led? 
I answer my own question by affirming, that their power 
lay in those things in which they were all agreed; and, 
whenever they began to vaunt of their peculiarities, and 
to give them an undue pre-eminence, they were shorn of 
their strength, and became weak as other men. 
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What renders the worship—for I can call it by no other 
name—of thé early Reformers, and of the heads of any 
religious party, now peculiarly unreasonable, is the fact, 
that, while they were excellent men, they were very 
lately come out of the bosom of the Church of Rome, and 
had their lot cast in a somewhat dark and intolerant age. 
To set them up as the paragons of excellence as to every 
point of church order, is to suppose that the religious 
world, amid the light and civilization of modern times, 
has been standing still; and that the dust of ages has not 
been wiped off in the course of centuries from the church 
of Christ. As time rolls on, and society improves, the 
church is maturing in experience, and has higher advan- 
tages for studying the mind of Christ, and perceiving 
that the excellent ones of the earth are not confined to 
any one denomination. 

Let no man, therefore, deceive himself as to his deno- 
minational zeal, and his pride of spiritual ancestry. The 
founders of his party may have been men of whom the 
world was not worthy, and who won souls in thousands 
to the cross of Christ. But I submit to him the question, 
were they more eloquent than Apollos, and more evangelic 
than Peter, and more zealous than Paul? ‘The Corin- 
thians were not allowed to range themselves under these 
distinguished preachers, and thereby divide the body of 
Christ. ‘To all such schismatics, in modern as in ancient 
times, the language of the apostle is most pointed: 
“Whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For, while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another saith, I am of 
Apollos; are ye not carnal? Who then is Paul, and who 
is Apollos, but ministers through whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God giveth the increase.’ 
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7. Aschismatic spirit insidiously puts on the disguise of 
utility. Schism is not an unmitigated evil. There is in 
it usually a certain degree of wild, fiery, religious zeal, 
which stirs up to vigorous action. Religious disputes 
and divisions sharpen the powers of the understanding, 
promote a spirit of inquiry, and teach men to exercise a 
noble independence of mind in judging between the con- 
flicting systems of truth and error. Emulation is thereby 
excited. Rivalry in doing good is produced. Denomi- 
nations striving for public favour are kept sound in the 
faith, pure in their communion, and mild and scriptural 
in their government, as they know that there are other 
churches where the oppressed heritage of God can find 
refuge. Congregations are set up, schools are fostered, 
and the gospel is diffused over many destitute districts, 
from party spirit, where higher motives would have failed 
of achieving any such benevolent ends. Nay, the peace 
of a country is promoted by sectarianism. When sects 
are freely left to squabble and annoy each other, their 
attention is withdrawn from civil broils, and their bicker- 
ings and intercommunings, which touch not the general 
peace of society, are food for the restless spirit of man. 

For these and such like reasons, many are disposed to 
look with a very favourable eye upon the sin of schism. 
No doubt, a stone cast into a dull, livid pond, breaks the 
scum, and helps to purify the waters. A sect, springing 
up in a corrupted christian community, is a signal 
blessing. The new sect, however, though stigmatised as 
a sect, is no sect. The members of it are the church 
coming out of Babylon; and they required to separate 
themselves from the corrupt mass for the sake of truth 
and of a good conscience. 

It is party spirit splitting up the church of Christ on 
secondary matters, and where truth, purity, and liberty 
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of conscience could be enjoyed, the footsteps of which we are 
endeavouring to trace. Looking at sectarianism, consult- 
ing its own prepossessions rather than the word of God, it 
comes like Ehud—‘ I have a message from God unto 
thee,’ while yet there is a two-edged dagger carefully con- 
cealed under its cloak wherewith to deal wounds and 
death. At heart, bigotry is selfish and malignant. The 
little good which it does scarcely deserves to be mentioned. 
Even a portion of it springs from principles in the human 
mind which would still remain, and even become more 
vigorous were party spirit changed into christian love. 
As well maintain that frost will produce blossoms, or that 
thorns will yield clustering grapes, as that the church, 
which should be one in faith and love, can be really 
benefited by a sectarian spirit. 

A keen partisan is even in the greatest danger of injuring 
himself, by destroying the native breadth of his mind, and 
souring the sweetness of his heart. He reads, and 
studies, and converses about nothing save his own party 
peculiarities. Scanning perpetually in the pages of con- 
troversial pamphlets how he differs from this man, and 
that man, his intellectual vision is sharpened within a 
certain radius, but he has none of those large and sublime 
views of the Redeemer kingdom which expand and 
strengthen the intellectual faculties. Such persons are 
clever disputants, merely about the lesser matters of the 
law ; but on all broad and general questions in christian 
ethics, or morals, they are mere children. They are 
theological pigmies, to tear out with their nails each others’ 
eyes; but what can they do to handle the sword of Go- 
liah against the Philistines? Nothing, 

Tn their efforts to spread religion they may be abun- 
dantly zealous; but their zeal is of such a kind that they 
are fitly called zealots. Alas! how often have flaming 
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partisans, belonging to ‘the straitest sects’ amongst us, 
merely multiplied their own party, and set up ecclesiasti- 
cal factions to debate and fight with all about them, in- 
stead of multiplying churches of Christ, and adding to 
the number of those that shall be saved! Their congre- 
gations are flocks of goats, with fiery eyes and pointed 
horns, rather than peaceful lambs folded and fed by Jesus. 

Sectarianism, being introduced into a district, soon be- 
gins to spread. When one party angrily attacks the 
peculiarities of another, it speedily repels the aggression 
and criminates the assailants in return. The collision 
elicits sparks of fire. New points of discrepancy are 
found out and magnified. The passions of the contend- 
ing parties are blown into aflame. They range them- 
selves into opposing factions. Tempers are heated. 
Fresh parties arise. The merest trifles become matters 
of the highest moment. Wearing a shovel hat, standing or 
kneeling inchurch at prayer, warm or cold water at baptism, 
lifting or not lifting the bread before imploring a blessing 
in the ordinance of the Supper, women sitting with or apart 
from the men, keeping off or putting on the hands at 
ordination, and many such like things, generate wrath 
and debate, and contribute to the setting up of altar 
against altar. 

The worst of consequences follow. A stranger passing 
through the country is indeed pleased with the number 
of religious edifices that meet his eye on all sides, and 
every person he speaks to, according to his own account, 
has got a most zealous minister, who labours night and 
day at his vocation. The churches, however, are mere 
‘sectarian societies. ‘ More than one-half of the clergy- 
men that are employed might be dispensed with, and yet 
the work of the district be performed equally well. They 
are continually crossing each other's path of usefulness.’ 
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Much of their time is wasted in counteracting each other's 
proselytising movements. A clap-trap mode of preach- 
ing is cultivated. Vulgar prejudices are flattered. Rich 
men are fawned upon. Attempts are made to swell the 
little rival communities, by gathering in persons of very 
questionable character. Ministers are pinched and nar- 
rowed in their family comforts, not for the sake of the 
gospel, but for the sake of things of doubtful disputation. 
Active and benevolent men feel that they have a burden 
too great to bear in supporting a pastor who has a mere 
handful of members. Small churches have no moral 
weight. Besides, they dare not associate for any benevo- 
lent end, lest they learn, like drops of quicksilver, to 
glide into each other; and hence they can carry on no 
great united enterprise either in charity or religion. ‘The 
frost of sectarian selfishness arrests the full flow of love 
in promoting the highest interests of man.’ * 

Besides, when the men of the world see professing 
christians broken up into little parties, which seem to 
hate each other in the inverse ratio in which they are 
agreed on the great cardinal points of their religion, they 
are naturally led to consider christianity as based, to a 
considerable extent, upon pride and priestcraft. When 
they meet with the same rivalships and jealousies among 
saints that they meet with among secular men, they judge 
of them by the same standard. When ‘ sect clashes with 
sect as harshly and unkindly as political factions’ do, 
they consider all religious divisions as no better than 
a strife for power, drive all schismatics out of their 
presence, and turn aside altogether from what they con- 
sider a lurking, biting, phrenetic religion. The bitterness 
with which theologians will speak and write of each 
other, and the rancour and solemnity with which they 


* «The Spirit of Sectarianism,’ p. 22, where this point is well handled. 
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will excommunicate each other at the head of the Lord’s 
table, while yet they are confessedly one in Christ Jesus, 
is, to worldly politicians, a matter of utter loathing. Had 
Luther but loved the brethren as he loved the truth, 
many a tongue would have been silenced against the 
doctrines of the Reformation. When he called Gicolom- 
padius the ‘black devil, what could ungodly men think 
of his religious principles, breaking out now and then 
in such hot and irascible language? Some of his 
fiery expressions the Romanists adroitly snatched up, 
and hurled back flaming against his noble cause. Nay, 
the enemies of christianity have often persecuted the 
church because of its divisions; while cunning states- 
men have taken advantage of the jealousies and divisions 
of rival parties, aggravated them, and, under the pretence 
of favouring now this party, and again that, have humbled 
them all in succession. They have first made them pull 
each other down, and then they have driven the wheel 
of persecution over them all. The story of Bessarion 
exhorting the christian princes to join against the Turks, 
which Melancthon borrows in one of his epistles, and 
applies to the schismatics of his day, is still as appropri- 
ate as ever:—‘ There was a war between the wolves and 
the dogs. ‘Tidings were brought to the wolves that there 
was a huge army of dogs coming against them to tear 
them in pieces. The wolves sent out an old and cunning 
wolf to survey them, and act the part of a scout. On his 
return, he told them that there was indeed a great com- 
pany of dogs coming. They were far more numerous 
than themselves; but they need not fear, for he perceived 
they were of different colours. On hearing this, the 
wolves did not regard them, accounting it an easy matter 
to deal with those who were so dissimilar among them- 
selves. ‘In the same manner, says Melancthon, ‘do 
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the popish party triumph in respect of us. * A divided 
church is a weak church. 

Let a sectarian spirit be viewed in every possible light, 
and traced out to its natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences, and it will be found to be exceedingly injurious 
and destructive. Emulation and rivalry are unsanctified 
principles, and though stirring up to activity, and bor- 
rowing a little perhaps from religious zeal, they will soon 
shoot far a-head of it, and leave behind them their natural 
effects—hatred, and strife, and confusion. A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. Though a fierce sec- 
tarian church may apparently prosper for a season, it has 
within itself the elements of explosion and self-destruc- 
tion. Universal experience verifies the fact, that ulti- 
mately the humble, peaceful, and affectionate church, is 
the prosperous one; aye, and prosperous in proportion 
as itis humble, peaceful, and affectionate. 

Oh that this unction more were shed 

On those who bear the Saviour’s name! 
Oh that its influence wide may spread, 

And prove from whence the gospel came ! 

After a schismatic has, either ignorantly or disin- 
genuously, put on all these disguises, and many others 
which might have been mentioned, t he will at last coolly 


* Trenicum p. 219. 

+ The limits, already transgressed, prevent me from expanding this por- 
tion of the Essay. Many of the particulars fixed on, and others of a kin- 
dred nature, will be found illustrated at length, and with great ability, in 
the following works. We felt disposed to take advantage of their ideas 
even more than we have done, though we have been much indebted to 
them for facts and suggestions :—Irenicum, to the lovers of peace and 
truth (Jer. Burroughs), passim; A Plea for Catholic Communion (Dr 
Mason), pp. 295—397; Union (Harris), pp. 200—213; Unity and 
Schism (by the author of Hours of Thought), pp. 217—226 ; Schism 
(Hoppus), pp. 394—422; the Spirit of Sectarianism, pp. 1—34. This 
pamphlet, reported to be by a Lady, is very spiritedly written. The other 
books are well known. 
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fall back upon his slothful stronghold, and pronounce 
every plan of union impracticable. All attempts, says 
he, have hitherto failed ; and often the uniting measures 
of statesmen and divines have made divisions more 
numerous, and the rents worse. In primitive times, one 
evangelist could go from church to church throughout 
Palestine, Asia-Minor, Greece, Rome, Egypt, and Ethio- 
pia, and address each in its own vernacular tongue, ex- 
horting them to the exercise of the same faith, and the 
cultivation of the same love. Such visits bound the 
church together ; but they are neither to be attempted by 
uninspired ministers, nor can they be accomplished. 
Christian communion now, amongst ALL the congrega- 
tions of the visible church of Christ, is nothing more 
than a pleasing dream, or a sweet idea to grace a stanza 
of poetry. 

But how so? The church of Christ is already one in 
the best sense of the term; and it is not in the power of 
any schismatic to break the sacred cords with which it is 
bound together. Under every denominational applica- 
tion, the true church of Christ has the same rule of faith, 
and the same Lord, in matters of conscience. Christians 
believe the same doctrines—the depravity of man; the 
divinity of Christ; the atoning nature of his death; sal- 
vation by faith; regeneration and sanctification by the 
agency of the Spirit, and the instrumentality of the word; 
and they form a class altogether different from the men 
of the world. The communion of the primitive church 
is, in fact, still in existence in the sight of God, being 
kept up by the all pervading and assimilating influence 
of the Spirit of Christ; and it only requires religious 
professors to beat down to the earth their human terms 
of communion, and the church would then be seen to 
be one, as it already exists as one. It may be difficult 
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to induce men to part with what is only their own 
in their creeds, testimonies, and forms of church govern- 
ment, and to keep only what is Christ's; but the attempt 
should be perseveringly and courageously made. Chris- 
tians are bound, by the most sacred considerations, to 
seek the unity of the church in the bonds of truth and 
peace; andit is no more impossible to faith and to prayer, 
as it is the command of God, than it was impossible for 
Israel to drive out the Canaanites from those cities which 
were walled up to heaven, and afterwards to settle peace- 
fully as one great community in the promised land. 
What though the church has been living in a disunited 
state for hundreds of years, ‘has disunion become a duty, 
and ceased to be asin?’ Does time change the nature 
of right and wrong? Are divisions now to be borne with, 
which once wrung the heart of an apostle? Did the 
Saviour pray for a union which is undesirable? Is the 
time never to come when there shall be one Shepherd 
and one sheepfold, when nothing but distance shall pre- 
vent them from being united into one visible body, and 
when the same certificate of christian character shall | 
carry a christian brother through all the churches on the 
face of the earth? The church, surely, is not to be tar- 
nished with errors and divisions when all the kingdoms 
of the world become the kingdom of Christ. Sloth says 
there is a lion in the way; but faith stops the mouths of 
lions, quenches the violence of fire, and looks for the 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s prayer—‘ that they all may be 
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one. 

Before a schismatic spirit can be banished out of the 
church, it is essential that every existing church should 
cease to regard itself asthe pure, perfect church, to which 
all other churches must conform. It has been the error of 
every denomination, that it has arrogantly thought itself 
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without spot, wrinkle, or defect. Each, therefore, is lifting 
itself up with the vain thought, that when truth prevails 
over all the earth, it shall be found the pure, perfect 
thing. It is the first crystal which has formed in the 
midst of the solution, and the whole process of crystalli- 
zation is to go on upon it, and to be like it in shape, 
purity, and colour. 

This proud, self-sufficient delusion has been of late 
years greatly fostered, and the consequence is, a manifest 
increase of sectarianism, both among the Voluntary and 
Established churches of Britain. 

At the period when the great measures of national 
reform passed the Senate, the Dissenting churches saw, 
they imagined, the triumph of their principles, and the 
universal introduction of their church order. The public 
mind was roused against all Establishments, as they were 
felt to be obstructions against the march of civil lberty 
and Parliamentary reform. ‘The Whigs, who had always 
professed themselves the friends of Dissent, were in 
power, with the prospect of a long tenure of office. Dis- 
sent lifted up its head, and looked for the speedy re- 
construction of all religious parties after its cherished 
model. Establishments were demanded to be broken 
up, that a peaceful union might follow. Statesmen in 
power, however, soon became cold, and frowned upon 
what they called English Nonconformist and Scotch 
Presbyterian presumption. The Established Churches, 
after the first shock, soon began to muster strength, and 
to make the reforming ministry feel, through the medium 
of their friends, that they must still support the Church 
if they would keep their seats. From that moment, the 
excited hopes of Dissenters fell, and they clearly saw that 
their platform of religious worship was neither in royal 
nor Parliamentary favour. 
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The old Church and King party, having secured the 
reins of office through aristocratic influence and the power 
of money, far sooner than the friends of reform ever ima- 
gined, the hopes of the Established Churches next rose 
into the ascendant, and they were full of expectation that a 
State Church would be the model. The Church of England 
claimed tobe the only apostolic church that had within her- 
self the dispensation of word and sacraments. The Estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church of Scotland put forth claims 
more scripturally founded, and only a little less arrogant, 
for being the church which was to become the model- 
church. Aided by a favouring aristocracy, old laws, which 
had fallen into desuetude, were again revived, and the 
Established Church was to be set up, perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. The engrossing claims of Puseyism 
and Presbyterianism, when viewed in regard to all other 
denominations, and their rival claims, also, when viewed 
in regard to each other, were found too arrogant for the 
Premier they had lifted into power. He lent a deaf 
ear to many of their representations. He durst not come 
to their help over the necks of others; for though the 
Nonconformists and Presbyterian Dissenters were pros- 
trate, they were still alive, and if his heel threatened to 
crush them, they might rise in convulsive wrath an ex- 
ceedingly great army. The famed apostolic church met, 
therefore, with great discouragement from him who was 
confidently expected to set it up upon the ruins of others, 
and give it a monopoly of ecclesiastical power. 

The two great divisions of British christians, after a 
dangerous temporary elevation, have learned that the 
way to church distinction is not through king’s courts; 
but the dream of fancied pre-eminence which was thereby 
cherished has not yet been dispelled. Each is still say- 
ing, ‘The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
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we!’ The self-sufficiency with which some denominations 
throughout the land have of late exalted themselves, has 
been most sectarian and offensive. 

Every old author that bears upon denominational 
church order is most studiously brought forth to light, 
reprinted and circulated as the very essence of wisdom. 
Societies are formed, and money collected for republish- 
ing books on sectarian distinctions, which, only a short 
time ago, no person would have taken down from the 
shelf, covered with dust and eaten with moths. All this 
zeal and activity about digging out from their tomb 
sectarian distinctions, and breathing into them the breath 
of life, is connected, however, with a cry for union, and 
the setting up of means to further it. It is plain that 
nearly all are chargeable with the same pride and self- 
conceit; and that they have not yet learned to take the 
first step in the right direction. All parties are making 
their phylacteries broad, and writing upon them, ‘with 
pen and with ink, their own peculiarities, in the fond 
expectation of a union; or, in other words, in expecta- 
tion that all will come to them, and put on their vest- 
ments to the last thread. All are saying, We are the 
visible church of Christ; and, while it is the imperative 
duty of all to unite, it is equally their imperative duty to 
conform to us. A few have, no doubt, seen the folly of 
this sectarian procedure, but the great majority have not. 

A second Reformation, therefore, must yet pass upon 
the church of Christ; and one very different from that 
which a few hundred years ago passed upon it, before the 
multitude that believe are of one heart. At that time 
Luther and his associates contended for the truth as it is 
in Jesus, with irresistible power, and placed the doctrine of 
salvation by faith in the righteousness of Jesus far above 
all popish cavils; but they unfortunately broke into parties 
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among themselves, and too many of them became as 
violent for the lesser matters of the law as for the leading 
doctrines of the gospel. Protestants protesting for liberty 
of conscience against the Church of Rome, with flagrant 
inconsistency deprived each other of the rights of citizen- 
ship, because they could not coincide in every minute 
article of faith, What an inconsistent creature is man! 
If the church would return to its pristine unity, it must 
not only be sound in faith, but return to its pristine 
love. It must fix its heart upon Jesus as the centre of 
influence, and next upon his disciples, not in proportion 
to their agreement in secondary matters, but according 
as they embrace the truth, and display the features of 
Christ. The love of christian brethren must be but the 
love of Christ under a different form. Being thus 
brought nearer to the same centre, they will also be 
brought nearer to each other; and a union without dis- 
cussion will soon be accomplished. 

As a means of promoting harmony, theological contro- 
versy, as at present carried on, must cease ; for it is of 
the very nature of controversy to find and aggravate dis- 
putes. Controversialists seek for points of disagreement, 
and not of uniformity. Whereas a cessation from con- 
troversy, and a walking together so far as agreed, bring 
hearts to find out each other’s virtues, and to feel that 
they are agreed on almost every point which is worth 
contending for. Love will lead to soft words and kind 
actions. ‘The angry foam, which forms on the crest of 
the raging billow, when it comes to the quiet creek where 
no wind blows, sinks down and dissolves into the placid 
flood. Disputes change their aspect, and gradually van- 
ish, under the peaceful exercise of christian charity. 

Passing over many other considerations, I would, in 
conclusion, say to every friend of the great truths of the 
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gospel, that evangelical truth is deeply injured by party 
spirit. Infidels, Deists, Unitarians, and Romanists, 
cannot believe that evangelical christians are in pos- 
session of the truth as it is in Jesus, and that they 
regard salvation by faith in the cross of Christ as the car- 
dinal doctrine, while yet they cannot be knit together by 
its ties, but dispute, and wrangle, and excommunicate 
each other on mere secondary matters. These men, they 
say, are either hypocrites or fools. They either have not 
the truth, or they are divorcing truth and love. They 
claim a common parentage, a common Saviour, and 
a common inheritance; and yet they are anything but 
the cherubim that spread their wings over the same 
mercy-seat, and at the same time look towards each other 
in love. The poison of asps is under their lips. Breth- 
ren, without acknowledging the justice of all these ac- 
cusations which Deists and Unitarians are accustomed to 
make against evangelical professors, yet it cannot be 
denied that stringent orthodoxy about trifles has been the 
scandal of nearly all evangelical denominations; and their 
bitter divisions have proved their bane and weakness. 
These things are seen, confessed, and deplored. In the 
name of truth, I have endeavoured to fix attention upon 
them. Without fearing the frown, or courting the favour 
of any denomination, I have endeavoured to expose the 
prevalence, and trace the insidiousness of party spirit 
among them throughout many of its windings and dis- 
guises. In doing so, I have only sought to be faithful 
to ‘a God oflove’—yours and mine. After all my weak- 
nesses and mistakes, which I hope will not mar my theme 
in its truth and importance, I would finally say to every 
christian sect, under a higher authority than that of man, 
“Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
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there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment. * ‘Who is a wise man, and endued with know-' 
ledge among you? let him show out of a good conversa- 
tion his works with meekness of wisdom. But if ye 
have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, 
and lie not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For 
where envying and strife is, there is confusion, and every 
evil work. But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace of them that make peace.’ + 


Se Core i, 10. + James iii. 13-18, 
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THE UNITY OF THE HEAVENLY CHURCH: INFLUENCE WHICH 
THE PROSPECT OF IT OUGHT TO EXERCISE. 


THe Bible certifies to man immortality, and places it 
before the hopes of the christian in lights at once satis- 
factory, attractive, and influential. The views which the 
christian forms of heaven must exert a moral influence 
in the formation of his character, and supply powerful 
motives to study preparation for the celestial state. It 
is the delight of the christian to have his thoughts di- 
rected to heaven. ‘The celestial state is congenial with 
his renewed nature; and as water, by a law impressed 
upon it by the Creator, rises to the level of its fountain, 
the thoughts and affections of him that is born from 
above ascend, by the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, to heaven and to God. By the contemplation of 
heaven, his views are elevated and enlarged, earth and 
‘things seen’ lose their assumed magnitudes, and take 
their true subordinate character and relations. Christian 
motives derive from this source their most hallowed and 
effective impulses, while it supplies the strongest conso- 
lations in the tribulations of life, and the most potent 
inducements to pursue, in good earnest, that preparatory 
assimilation of holy character, without which a man can 
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neither see the kingdom of God, nor be fitted to enjoy 
its felicities. 

Heaven is connected with every thought and engage- 
ment proper to a christian. When he meditates on an 
omnipresent Deity, especially nigh to them that fear him, 
he cannot evade the thought that heaven is the throne of 
God, and the earth and the sanctuary upon it his foot- 
stool. When he takes the Bible into his hand, he reads 
with sacred awe, under the persuasion that it is a message 
from the God that is above; and while reading of his 
Saviour, he cannot forget that He, whom having not seen, 
he loves, and in whom, though now he sees him not, yet, 
believing, he rejoices, is ‘ at the right hand of the throne 
of the majesty of God in the heaven. When he bends 
his knee in the secret oratory, or at the domestic altar, 
he prays to a ‘ Father who is in heaven.’ When he sings 
with the spirit and with the understanding, he remembers 
that the Object of his praise is above the heaven’s height, 
and sympathizes with the songs above. Commemorating 
the dying love of the Redeemer, he remembers that the 
heavens have received him, till the times of the restitu- 
tion of all things; and in his moments of highest enjoy- 
ment, heaven is a chief element; and while realizing 
some of its joys on earth, he finds it good to be here, 
but has a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which 
is far better. How can it be otherwise than that the 
christian should frequently think of heaven? The chris- 
tian is a servant, his Master is in heaven. He is a fel- 
low-citizen with the saints of ‘a city that hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. The christian 
has a blessed hope, but this hope is ‘ laid up in heaven.’ 
He has respect to a great recompence of reward, but this 
‘reward is in heaven. He groans in the earthly house 
of this tabernacle, but knows that, ‘when it shall be dis- 
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solved, he shall have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. He is not 
true to the profession of a christian, but is wanting to his 
duty, and interest, and happiness, and consistency, who 
does not cherish frequent thoughts of the celestial state. 
Habitual, spontaneous, and complacent thoughts of hea- 
ven, constitute one chief evidence of true christian charac- 
ter, and are eminent means of holiness and comfort. 

The influence which it is desiderated the celestial state 
should exercise upon the mind in the argument of this 
essay, must of course depend upon the view taken of the 
nature of that state; and to secure this influence, that 
state must be regarded as a certainty, and this certainty 
apprehended in a deep and fixed persuasion. The faith 
of the christian rests on ‘the testimony of the Lord, 
which is sure; and his ‘ faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. THis heaven 
is no mythological legend; no dramatic fiction, contrived 
to strike the imagination and move the feelings, while it 
has no existence in fact; no poetic fancy, but the truth 
most sure. If there be reality in historic fact, in mathe- 
matical demonstration, in philosophical truth, and in 
moral argument, there is reality in the truths concerning 
God and heaven presented to faith in the divine record. 
The testimony of our senses, the deductions of our rea- 
son, the demonstrations and experiments of science, and 
the testimony of sane and upright witnesses to palpable 
facts, while they command our ready credence, and scep- 
ticism respecting them would only evince an aberrant 
intellect, do not present such a claim on our faith as the 
‘true and faithful sayings of God.’ The christian can 
give to his own mind, and to every one that asketh, a 
‘reason of the hope that is in him. The Bible makes 
manifest at once the certainty and the nature of this 
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hope, and must be our authority and our guide. In our 
investigation of the scripture testimony on the celestial 
state, three things must be kept in view :—First, that the 
informations of the scripture on the subject are sparing, 
because it is the design of God not to gratify our curio- 
sity, but to lay a foundation for our faith in that state, 
and to direct us in the way to it; Secondly, that the lan- 
guage employed in conveying ideas on this lofty theme, 
is necessarily much of it of a figurative character, and 
must be understood accordingly; and, Thirdly, that this 
subject is generally presented in connexion with the pri- 
vileges and duties of the saints and church of God on 
earth. Thus all presumptuous curiosity is reproved, 
while we are furnished with a sound canon of interpre- 
tation, and are placed in a proper school, and under 
proper discipline, for the profitable prosecution of this 
study. 

The celestial state is not merely realized by faith in 
the fact of its existence; but, perceived in its characteristic 
excellence, it is a part of truth well fitted, as it is de- 
signed, to sanctify the character, and transform it into its 
own likeness, heaven being contemplated by the christian 
believer, not so much as a glorious locality in the uni- 
verse, as a State of moral perfection. Is it possible to 
meditate upon the intellectual and moral perfection of 
the holy angels, and the spirits of the just, without being 
stimulated and encouraged to advance in christian know- 
ledge and in sanctity of character? Just apprehensions 
of the glory of Him who is the First-born among many 
brethren, and the image of the invisible God, formed by 
the study of his character in the light of the glory into 
which He has entered, and entertained in the heart, can- 
not fail to promote assimilation. Well-directed and sus- 
tained contemplation of the moral purity and beauty of 
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the divine character, the ultimate standard of all moral 
excellence, eternally resident in the divine nature, and 
manifested in Jesus Christ in heaven, must impress the 
mind with vivid views and a deep sense of the excellence 
of the divine law, the revealed transcript of the moral 
perfection of the divine nature. This law, violated by the 
transgression of man, has been magnified and established 
in the character, doctrine, and cross of Christ, who is him- 
self the very incarnation of its beauty and excellence ; and 
the inhabitants of heaven are brought into a perfect con- 
formity to this law, the divine image being restored and 
fully developed in those who are perfect, as their Father 
who is in heaven is perfect. The contemplation of heaven, 
as the abode of moral perfection, as the residence of holy 
angels and saints made perfect, and of the high and lofty 
One whose name is Holy, and of Jesus the Holy One 
and the Just, should impress its likeness upon the 
character, and make it to reflect radiations of Him who 
is the light and glory of the high and holy place, as 
objects gilded by the solar rays receive an impression of 
the likeness, and reflect the light and glory of the king 
of day: ‘ We all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
The christian believer, it ought to be remarked, does 
not contemplate heaven merely in the fact of its ex- 
istence and glory as a philosopher would, but as one 
who has a special interest in it, and is preparing for 
a removal to it altogether. He is not like the astro- 
nomer, who descries, by scientific helps, heavenly bodies 
which he cannot possess, and to which he cannot go, 
nor cares to go, and who glories more in the fame of 
his discovery, than in the splendour of the orb he has 
discovered. But he may fitly be compared to the ex- 
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patriated emigrant, who, in the well-founded prospect 
of a future settlement for life, is studying the language 
and customs of the country to which he has trans- 
ferred all his interests and his affections, and who has 
opened correspondence with it, and who finds that his 
preparation is imperfect, and knows that he can only 
obtain a perfect naturalization by actual entrance and 
residence. Thus does the interest which the christian 
has in the heavenly country, and his prospect of entrance 
and possession, add force to the obligation, on the score 
of consistency and necessary preparation, to imitate the 
moral excellence of its inhabitants. The fact of the ad- 
mission into heaven of persons who have lately been, 
in character and circumstances, what christians on earth 
still are, encourages the pursuit by showing the at- 
tainment to be practicable. And the provision made in 
the sacrifice and intercession of Christ to secure this heaven 
for them, and in the Spirit of Christ to prepare them for 
it, and the occupation of it by Christ in their name, and 
his prayer that they may be with him where he is, should 
animate to study holiness, and maintain in them a habi- 
tual celestial aim and desire. O that the thoughts, the 
converse, the spirit, and the conduct of christians gave 
greater evidence of the influence of the world to come in 
their hearts over a world whose fashion is hourly passing 
away! Thus would they obtemperate the divine pre- 
cepts and follow approved examples:—‘ Seek those things 
which are above.’ ‘ Set your affections on things above.’ 
‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect.’ ‘ Be ye followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. ‘ We look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.’ ‘Forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
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press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.’ 

If the views which are formed of the perfected sanctity 
and felicity of the saints be means of improving indi- 
vidual sanctification, the same thing will hold true in 
application to the relative and social character of the 
christian. It is important to remark here the relations 
in which man stands, by his creation, to God and to his 
neighbour, and the connexion which the affections and 
duties of these relations have with his happiness, and 
with the perfection of his nature. It is usual to arrange 
human obligations under the threefold division of the 
duties we owe to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow- 
creatures; and it may not be unworthy of remark, that 
duties to ourselves are not specified in the Decalogue, 
and, when brought into view in the summary of the Ten 
commandments, are placed in immediate connexion with 
the duty we owe to our neighbour. Insulate man, by 
separating him from God and from his fellow-creatures, 
and he would cease to have a moral existence, and could 
have no positive happiness. Human nature was not formed 
to exist in a state of separation from God and from the 
society of man; and such a state, if we could suppose it, 
would be unnatural, and utterly fail of happiness, being 
a violation of the very constitution of man. The first 
and great commandment declares the primary place which 
religion has in our obligations; and the view which we 
take of heaven, as a state in which there shall be the 
perfect knowledge, love, worship, obedience, and enjoy- 
ment of God, shows the influence which the prospect of 
this state should exercise, and that it must form a chief 
element in sanctifying and felicitating human nature. 
But the heavenly state, to complete human character and 
felicity, must provide for the social nature of man. Could 
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we imagine to ourselves an individual standing complete 
in the image of Deity, and brought into immediate con- 
verse with God in the heavenly world, we should have 
before us, in even the solitary individual perfected in 
holiness and happiness, an object more glorious than is 
to be found in all the kingdoms of inanimate and animated 
nature on earth or around it; but with all this excel- 
lence there would be imperfection, if no scope were given 
to the social affections and sympathies of man. We must 
not insulate and individualize man. Viewed in his pri- 
mary constitution, as the creature of God, he must be 
regarded as the member of a family, sustaining relations, 
performing relative duties, and, in the matter of happiness, 
communicating and receiving influence. This pertains 
to the perfection and happiness of his nature, and it 
must be taken into account in our views of the redeemed 
creature. Sin broke up the friendly relations between man 
and God, and between man and man; the former relations 
having become a source of fear and terror, and the latter 
of envy, discord, and evil passions. Both, however, are 
restored by Christ, and become sources of enjoyment. 
The redeemed creature is not alone. He is a member 
of Christ, and as such he is necessarily a member of the 
body of Christ. The christian on earth is a member of 
the church of Christ, which is his body; and this relation 
is not violated, but established, by removal to the hea- 
venly state. Yes, there is a church in heaven as well as on 
earth, or rather, the church in heaven and that on earth 
are one church ; the church in heaven being the perfect- 
ing of that on earth, and the church on earth being pre- 
paratory for that in heaven. And if the individual chris- 
tian on earth derives views, motives, and excitement, in 
the study of holiness, from his prospect of the celestial 
state, should not the members of the church on earth, in 
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preparing for heaven, derive instruction and influence on 
the subject of present duty from the social celestial state ? 
Our attention will, therefore, naturally be directed to the 
fact of the existence of a heavenly church, and then to 
its attribute of unity, as supplying argument, motive, and 
influence, to endeavour to promote the unity of the church 
on earth. 

The Church is the most interesting association in the 
universe of God. In originating it, divine goodness has 
its richest display; in planning it, divine wisdom has be- 
stowed its grandest conceptions; in founding it, divine 
love has imparted its richest gift; and in its erection, 
divine power has displayed its most exquisite workman- 
ship; in watching over its interests, divine providence 
exercises its most select care; and in its entire interests 
God manifests an especial complacency. In the most 
comprehensive sense of the term, the Church signifies all 
the redeemed gathered, or to be gathered, into one in 
Christ. The church on earth signifies all those who 
make a profession of the true religion, together with their 
children. It is usual to distinguish between the znvisible 
and visible church—the former comprehending all true 
believers, the latter all who make a public profession of 
the true religion. ‘ Again, the church may be considered 
either as catholic or particular. The visible church, 
considered as catholic or universal, consists of all those 
throughout the world who profess the true religion, to- 
gether with their children. The catholic church subsists 
in, and is composed of, the several particular churches, of 
larger or less extent, in the different parts of the christian 
world; and none of these are to be excluded from it as 
long as they retain the true and distinctive characters of 
such a society as the word of God describes it to be. 
That these particular churches should be found sometimes 
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disunited, and, in many respects, opposed to one another, 
is an accidental circumstance, arising from their imper- 
fect state and corruption. So far as this is the case, 
catholic unity is marred; yet this does not prevent them 
from having still some common points of union, and a 
common relation to the universal body—the one great 
diffusive flock, family, and kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’* Of the visible church the christian on earth is 
a member, in all ordinary circumstances; and it is in 
connexion with its fellowship and ordinances that he is 
nurtured and prepared for a higher state. A person is a 
member of the visible church by baptism and other privi- 
leges, and of the invisible church by regeneration, and 
union to Christ by the Holy Spirit and faith; and the 
event which terminates his relations to the visible 
church, does not dissolve the relation to Christ and the 
church. As the communion of saints is a source of sweet 
enjoyment to the christian on earth, and, indeed, a 
means of communion with God, it were something very 
forbidding to suppose that all affection and sympathy with 
it were to be for ever sealed up at death; but it is cheering 
to think of translation into a fellowship in which full scope 
shall be given for these affections and sympathies, with- 
out anything to mar or interrupt them. Let the believer 
rejoice, that as he actually entered into the church of 
Christ by his regeneration, becoming by it a member of 
the family in heaven and earth, so death, so far from 
leaving a blank or desolation in the place which the saints 
of God had in his heart, shall translate him into a fellow. 
ship that is extensive, pure, continuous, and blessed 
above all that was formerly known. 

Of the existence of a Heavenly Church, or a church in 
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heaven, we cannot, as christians, entertain a doubt. In 
proving this, we are not required either to recapitulate 
the presumptions derived from reason, or the satisfactory 
resolution of the great argument of immortality derived 
from divine revelation. As the argument for a future 
state is intimately connected with the privileges and duties 
of the believer in this world, so the views we obtain of the 
heavenly church are closely connected with the state and 
privileges of the church on earth. In perusing the divine 
testimony on these subjects, it is impossible sometimes to 
draw the distinction between the church in heaven and the 
church on earth, or to avoid the conclusion, that the saints 
and church in heaven are the saints and church on earth 
‘made perfect. When we read of the ‘ general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written in heaven, 
and of ‘Christ presenting to himself a glorious church, 
the mind is led irresistibly to think of the celestial state ; 
and, at the same time, it is impossible to exclude all ap- 
plication of what is said from the church on earth. A 
most satisfactory explanation for this double application 
is found in the unity of the church in heaven and on 
earth, and in the relation of both to one another. Still 
there are other passages in-which the heavenly church 
and state, properly so called, are directly set before us, as 
will appear in the following illustrations. 

Our Lord, after the first New Testament communion, 
when comforting his disciples in the prospect of his death 
and subsequent departure out of this world, said, ‘ In my 
Father's house are many mansions: if it were not so I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.’ * 
‘The place of Christ's habitation is called the house of 
the Father, not that he inhabits any house, since the 
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heaven of heavens cannot contain him, but for two 
reasons—partly, because there he manifests himself and 
his majesty, that is, his power, wisdom, benevolence, and 
justice, by works far more illustrious than what are seen 
on earth; partly, since from the beginning of things he 
has destined heaven as the perpetual habitation of the 
good, and the seat of the blessed—whence they are called 
sons of God, since, when received into heaven, they will 
obtain the benefits promised by God, and acquired for 
them by Christ.* The language, it must not be over- 
looked, is figurative, and the imagery is singularly beau- 
tiful and happy, when considered as an allusion to the 
temple which our Lord not unfrequently calls his ‘Father's 
house. The temple was emphatically the house of God, 
the centre of the worship of the God of Israel, and the 
place of the solemn convocation of his people. ‘By a 
striking and magnificent simile, borrowed from the nu- 
merous chambers which the prodigious edifice of the tem- 
ple comprehended, our Lord represents those numerous 
seats and mansions of heavenly bliss which his Father's 
house contained, and which were prepared for the ever- 
lasting abodes of the righteous.’+ ‘ Now, by the words, 
‘in my Father's house are many mansions, our Lord 
meant to teach his disciples, that heaven is a most ample 
space, which can hold an immense multitude, and suffi- 
cient for receiving great numbers. Not Peter alone will 
follow him, or one or two more; but to all who have ad- 
hered to him by faith and love, will be afforded an entrance 
to this celestial rest. {| Heaven is thus a house, a place 
of residence and rest; a Father's house, the residence of 
a family; a house of mansions, destined and abiding 
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places of habitation; of many mansions, the residence of 
a numerous family, one in relation to the Father, and in 
resemblance of feature to him and to one another, al- 
though distinguishable by perceptible variety; and a house, 
one house, the habitation of one family, not a house di- 
vided against itself, a household of God, united in relation, 
view, and affection, and all concentered in one Head. 
Again, the heavenly state is often compared to a city. 
The elders that obtained a good report through faith, 
“looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. Paul, describing the privileges of 
true christians, calls them fellow-citizens, and says, ‘ our 
citizenship is in heaven,’ and declares, for himself and the 
followers of Christ to the end of time, ‘ For here we have 
no continuing city, but we seek one to come.’* It is 
observed by Chrysostom that God, though the builder 
and maker (rexvrnc x21 Snusougyos) of the whole universe, is 
especially said so of the heavenly city, since in heaven 
chiefly shines forth the majesty of the divine wisdom and 
power.¢ It is to be remarked, that the singular number 
is employed, a city, not cities, calling up the idea of unity, 
a community united in privilege, order, peace, and liberty. 
Whether we view the apocalyptic New Jerusalem as sym- 
bolizing the millennial state of the church, or the state 
after the general resurrection and judgment, the state of 
celestial glory, the vision must be admitted to describe a 
state rather than a Jocality, and it is well fitted to aid the 
mind in forming some ideas of the celestial church. The 
stupendous and well-founded walls of this city, its splendid 
and open gates, its rich materials and magnificent dimen- 
sions, call up ideas of stability, accessibility, and extent; 
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while its interior presents countless multitudes of pure and 
holy beings dwelling in the light of the divine Presence, 
offering homage to the Object of worship, yielding alle- 
giance and obedience to the divine throne, participating in 
the highest and noblest satisfactions, expatiating in the en- 
joyment of holy liberty and peace, without the possibility 
of internal strife, and protected by impregnable defences 
from all external aggression, and, with all its variety, and 
grandeur, and glory, calling up the idea of unity—one in- 
terest, one city, the New Jerusalem. 

Besides, heaven is represented as a country and a king- 
dom: ‘For they that say such things declare plainly that 
they seek a country—they desire a better country, that is, 
an heavenly. The Lord will preserve me unto his hea- 
venly kingdom. For so an entrance shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’* We must remember 
the figurative nature of the language when calling up to 
our minds a territory, vast in bounds, salubrious in clime, 
productive in soil, inhabited by a numerous population, 
and these organized under one King, and enjoying the 
blessings of order, peace, abundance, liberty, and religion, 
in one happy community. The heavenly country is not 
a scene of strife and blood, but of harmony and peace ; 
the celestial kingdom is not divided against itself, but a 
vast empire, consolidated in the union of eternal truth and 
love.—Thus, the saints in heaven are the members of one 
blessed family, the denizens of one glorious city, the in- 
habitants of one blessed country, and the subjects of one 
orderly, peaceful, and happy kingdom. 

Our views of the heavenly places may be assisted by 
contemplating the sublime representations in the Apoca- 
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lypse. It is the object of this book to exhibit, in bold 
hieroglyphics, a prospective outline of the history of the 
church from the ascension of Christ till he come again 
the second time; and the scene is laid in heaven, the seat 
of the throne of the Eternal, and the whole is fitted to call 
up, with deep and vivid impression, ideas of the celestial 
state. A throne is set in heaven, occupied by One like 
a jasper and sardine stone, surrounded with a rainbow, 
and with elders clothed with white raiment and wearing 
crowns of gold, and having seven lamps of fire burning 
before it, and a sea of glass like unto crystal, and around 
it living creatures full of eyes; and the seven-sealed book is, 
amid the acclamations of thousands, put into the hands 
of the Lamb that was slain. In holy vision, we behold the 
glorious high throne and the Lamb, a centre surrounded 
by living creatures, and elders, and angels, ascribing 
praise unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever. Wrapped in this sublime 
scenic representation, we must not forget the emblematic 
character of the whole,. but, by the aid of temple imagery, 
raise our thoughts to the throne of the Ancient of Days, 
shining in the glories of his holiness and justice; to the 
truth and mercy of God; to the covenant-God of peace; to 
the Eternal Spirit; to the blood of the Lamb of God; to 
the exaltation of the Redeemer at the right hand of the 
Father; to the vast administration of justice and mercy 
committed into his hands for the sake of the church; 
and to the adorations of redeemed and angelic hosts. 
This glorious high throne, the centre of the universal 
empire of heaven, is, in special aspects of it, the centre 
in which the church is united, and around which her 
ministers, and members, and the holy angels are 
being convocated. The Redeemer in heaven is the 
grand recapitulating Head in which redeemed and holy 
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creatures, after being scattered from one another, are 
to be united, and of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named: ‘For it pleased the Father, that 
in him all fulness should dwell. And, having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him to re- 
concile all things unto himself; by him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven. That 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might 
gather together in ONE all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even IN HIM.’ * 
The general assembly and church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven, is fast being gathered to- 
gether around the throne of God and of the Lamb; and 
every view which we can take of it from the apocalyptic 
visions calls up the idea of unity. 

The evidence of the fact of a heavenly church brings 
along with it evidence of its possessing the attribute of 
unity; for she is one house, one city, one country, one 
kingdom, and one holy glorious temple. Before proceed- 
ing to take a view of the unity of the heavenly church, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the unity of 
the church on earth. And here we must recur to the 
general principle, in our canon of interpretation, that if 
the glorified saint is the saint on earth made perfect, the 
heavenly church will be the church on earth made perfect, - 
and its unity the perfecting of a unity provided and be- 
gun on earth. 

The unity of the church of Christ may be presumed 
from many considerations. God, her God, is one; Christ, 
her Redeemer, is one; the Holy Spirit, her Sanctifier, is 
one; the Holy Scriptures, the rule of her faith, and wor- 
ship, and obedience, are one; the faith of her true mem- 
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bers is one precious faith, and their privileges, interests, 
objects, and destination, are one. The scriptural repre- 
sentations of the church confirm this view of the church's 
unity. The church is one ‘vineyard, one ‘flock,’ one 
‘body,’ one ‘spouse, one ‘family.’ When spoken of as 
the object of the Saviour’s love, as the subject of redemp- 
tion, and the recipient of gifts and offices, she is spoken 
of as ‘ the church.* Her unity was beautifully exemplified 
in the primitive times, when ‘the whole multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one soul;’ ft and 
it was peremptorily enjoined, ‘ Now I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judgment.’ { The unity 
of the church was an object of the devout aspiration of 
Paul, when he prayed, ‘ Now, the God of patience and con- 
solation grant you to be like-minded one toward another, 
that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and this accords 
with the revealed design of the ordinances of Christ, ‘ to 
bring all into the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man ;’ and it breathes 
the same spirit with the Head in heaven, who prayed 
concerning those who should believe on him, ‘ that they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. § How strongly and 
particularly is the same idea brought out when the apostle 
says, ‘ ‘There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling: one Lord, one faith, 
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one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all,’ intimating that the 
basis and bonds of their unity were, acknowledgment of 
the Head Christ, unanimity in doctrine, agreement in 
the ordinances of worship, cordiality in the principles of 
social order! Whata beautiful spectacle would the visible 
church present, when, with and above all these, her mem- 
bers shall ‘ put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness, ’ 
compacting and completing this union, and giving it 
permanence, ‘the peace of God ruling in their hearts, to 
the which also they are called in one body!’* Alas! 
that there should have been so early and so long a defec- 
tive and even opposite exemplification of this unity in the 
actual history of the church, presenting to the observer, 
instead of unity and love, a house divided against itself! 
An enemy has done this. It is staggering, as it is pain- 
ful to the heart of the christian. But it shall not be 
always so. Without cherishing transcendental views of 
the state of the church on earth, we are amply warranted 
to expect a greatly improved state of things, in respect 
of visible unity and union; and we are assured of a hea- 
venly church in a state of perfected unity. To this let 
us look as the consummation of our hopes; and while 
preparing for it, let us derive arguments from the excel- 
lence of this state, and from the excellence of its attribute 
of unity, to promote our personal sanctification, and to 
put forth well-directed and vigorous efforts to prepare the 
way for the happy exemplification of unity and union in 
the church on the earth. Assured from the word of God 
of the existence of a celestial church, and having, in the 
evidence of this fact, had clear evidence of its unity, let 
us now consider this attribute of its character. 
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The heavenly church is one in the enjoyment of imme- 
diate relationship and nearness to the glorified person of 
Emmanuel. While the heavenly church is, of course, 
distinguished from the church on earth by a new locality, 
as its very designation imports, it is eminently distin- 
guished by the immediate presence of Christ. Viewing, 
in the first place, the members of this church to be men 
redeemed from the earth, they have a special relationship 
to Christ by nature and union: ‘ For both he that sancti- 
fieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one: for 
which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.’ * 
They are related to him, not merely by the fact of his par- 
ticipation of their nature, but by a special union to his 
person by the Holy Spirit and by faith; and there is a 
union between Christ and believers that cannot be said, 
in the same sense, to obtain between them and the Father 
and the Spirit: ‘We are members of his body, of his 
flesh, and of his blood; and the very bodily members of 
the saints are ‘members of Christ.’¢ Christians know 
this; they realise it by faith, and it is to them a source 
of consolation and of honour. But in the heavenly church 
it is realised by immediate vision and nearness. They 
now see Jesus Christ as he is, in the reality of glorified 
humanity; they are with him, and immediately near to 
him ; and in this respect they are one with him and with 
one another, in a common relation, privilege, and enjoy- 
ment. The relation of children to a father unites the 
children of a family to one another, and calls up special 
endearments, though they should be scattered abroad to the 
four quarters of the globe; but how is this agreeable con- 
sciousness deepened, and this pleasurable feeling excited, 
when the children of God that were scattered abroad shall 
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be gathered together in one happy home, their Father's 
house, sharing equally the bounty of the same table, and 
participating in the same smile! They are melted into 
one another; and if, in their former intercourse with one 
another, when far removed from their parent, they gave 
way to disaffections and jealousies, all these are lost in 
the common interest which they now feel; and, blessed 
in the enjoyment of the same privileges, privileges of 
which they all feel themselves to be undeserving, there 
can be no selfish suspicions nor envies on the score of 
preferment. How are the subjects of a patriotic prince 
united to one another in the common privilege of his 
visit, and all their little strifes and emulations quenched 
in the admiration of his excellency, and in the equal par- 
ticipation of his presence and his favour! In respect of 
his gracious presence by his Holy Spirit, Jesus is in every 
holy heart, and he is, in this sense, in the midst-of his 
church on the earth; but he is in heaven, by his imme- 
diate glorious presence, the grand centre of the celestial 
church. Of the new Jerusalem we read, ‘The throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be in it, and his servants shall 
serve him, and they shall see his face. Like distant 
friends on earth, the saints communed with the Saviour 
in heaven, by paper and ink, in respect of their use of the 
holy scriptures, but now they ‘ behold his face in right- 
eousness ;’ they formerly saw through a glass darkly, but 
now they see face to face. How blessed now, in the imme- 
diate presence of that Head in heaven, seen face to face, 
and who, apprehended by faith, had been the centre of 
their real though invisible union when on earth! 

In speaking of the members of the heavenly church, 
we have confined ourselves to those redeemed from the 
human family. There is another and a numerous class 
of holy beings, who, though not allied to Christ by the 
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bond of a created nature, are nevertheless allied to Him 
and to God by their moral and holy nature, and have a 
position in the heavenly church—the holy angels. High 
in intellectual power, and inquisitive of what shall engage 
their faculties, they ‘desire to look into the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow; and now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places is known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God. In their holy 
and benevolent nature, they sympathise with whatever 
displays the divine glory and promotes the good of man. 
They are extensively employed in the ministrations of pro- 
vidence and grace, and are placed in special subjection to 
the Saviour to promote the interests of his church. They 
behold the face of God in heaven, and occupy a position 
round about the throne, and about the elders, and the 
four living creatures, and fall before the throne on their 
faces and worship God. While special praises are ascribed 
to the Saviour by his redeemed, the angels, though not 
redeemed, are not silent, but exclaim with a loud voice, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. Though the Redeemer took not on him the 
nature of angels, they stand in intimate relations to him and 
to his church; and believers come even now ‘ to an innu- 
merable company of angels; and what they now believe, 
they shall see in the heavenly church, and it will add to their 
felicity to be associated with angels around the throne of the 
Redeemer. And should there be intelligent and holy crea- 
tures, inhabitants of other parts of the universe, what 
doth hinder the supposition that they may be assogiated 
with angels in beholding and celebrating the glories of 
redemption ? May not the throne of God and of the 
Lamb be regarded as the grand rallying centre, around 
which all holy creatures are convened with one mouth to 
RRR 
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glorify the Deity for ever and ever, the central point 
around which the whole universe of pure and redeemed 
created being revolves? What a glorious unity this, 
when moral creatures, perfect -in holiness, shall be eter- 
nally united in one Head, even Christ, and God all and 
in all! 

In the heavenly church there is unity of view. Know- 
ledge is one feature of the image of God in man, and in 
renewed man; and christians, so far as they are taught of 
the Spirit of God, think the same thing. But there are 
different grades of mental power; there are the infirmities 
of an imperfect state, there are prejudices and disaffections 
arising from imperfect sanctification; there are different 
stages in the acquisition of knowledge ; all contributing 
to mar unity of apprehension in divine things, and to 
impair the felicity of christian society. Unspeakable 
advantage must accrue, in the removal of these evils, by 
the immediate divine presence. In the present state 
the saints see through a glass darkly, but in the heavenly 
church they shall see face to face. In the present state they 
know in part, and prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. In the light of God they shall see light 
clearly. The feeble perceptions of the child shall expand 
into the enlarged and certain views of the man, under the 
full blaze of Him who is light and in whom is no darkness at 
all. The intellectual eye, opened, cleared, and invigorated, 
the medium of vision being light without any darkness, 
and the object Christ, and God in Christ, being placed in 
immediate nearness and direct contemplation, the mis- 
apprehensions which divided and sometimes alienated the 
saints of God shall have no more place; no obscurity 
shall cloud their perceptions; no error shall taint their 
views; nor scope be given to divide their sentiments and 
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affections, and break their unity. As objects, seen in the 
light of the stars, or of the moon, or of the twilight, are 
indistinctly and imperfectly observed and distinguished, 
and different opinions entertained concerning them, when 
the sun arises, are perceived to be what they really are, and 
with perfectagreement; sothe obscurity and discordance of 
the views of the saints will evanish before the brightness of 
the perfect day. That shall be a blessed state on earth, when 
‘the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun as the light of seven days—when 
‘the watchmen shall lift up the voice together; with the 
voice together they shall sing: for they shall see eye to 
eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion. * More 
blessed still that consummation in which ‘ the city shall 
have no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in 
it; for the glory of the Lord shall lighten it, and the 
Lams is the ticuT thereof. And there shall be no night 
there; and they need no candle, neither the light of the 
sun; for the Lord giveth them light: and they shall reign 
for ever and ever. t There shall be a blessed satisfaction, 
not only in the increase of knowledge in the saints them- 
selves individually, but in their consciousness of being of 
one mind with the multitude of the redeemed, with the 
holy angels, and, so far as is competent to holy perfected 
creatures, with God himself. This will be a source of 
great enjoyment, and it leads to another observation. 

In the heavenly church there is a unity of affection. 
Christians are taught of God to love one another, and they 
regard the saints with complacency for the truth’s sake, 
and that holiness which the truth impresses on their 
character. As this love is the grand attraction which 
brings them together, so it is the strongest bond of their 
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union. They love their fellow-creatures, to wish them 
well and to do them good; but they love the saints with 
a complacency in their moral excellency, a complacency 
which rests with delight on holiness, as it is resident in 
the divine nature, reflected from Christ the manifested 
Deity, and reflected from the saints as conformed to his 
image: ‘Whom I love in the truth: and not I only, but 
also all those that have known the truth ; for the truth’s 
sake, which dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for ever.’* 
True christian charity is not an indiscriminate affection : 
‘And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in all judgment.’+ ‘ Charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.’ { 
“True christian charity, it has been well said, ‘is the 
daughter of truth, and fixes on her objects for the truth’s 
sake which dwelleth in them. A bare and cold agree- 
ment in the articles of a common faith, and external uni- 
formity in the acts of worship and discipline, will not 
preserve the unity of the church. To be perfectly joined 
together, christians must be of the same mind or affec- 
tion, as well as of the same judgment. It is by ‘ speaking 
the truth in love’ that they grow up in all things to their 
head, even Christ. Love must cement the union which 
faith has formed ; and it is by the joint influence of both 
that christians cleave to the Lord, and to one another in 
him, ‘with purpose of heart... Without mutual affection, 
and its kindred graces, mutual consideration, and conde- 
scension, and compassion, forgiveness will not be extended 
toward injuries, forbearance will not be exercised towards 
unavoidable infirmities, offences will arise, alienations will 
be produced, and the brotherly covenant will not be re- 
membered. Hence the frequency and the fervour with 
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which the cultivation of a loving and a peaceable temper 
is enjoined upon christians. The bond of mutual charity 
and peace is the silken cord which ought to be thrown 
over all the others, and which makes christian union 
complete. Hence charity is called by an apostle a perfect 
band: ‘ Above all these things, put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.”* How will all this be realised in the 
heavenly world, and the precepts, counsels, and warnings 
predicated on an imperfect state be superseded? If chris- 
tians who have not seen Christ love him, how shall they 
love him when they shall see him as he is! and how 
shall they, under the enlarging and purifying effect of 
this love, be delivered from all the selfish jealousy, offence, 
envy, and other evil passions, which mar christian love 
and union in the present state! Love to God and to 
man will then be fulfilled, and full scope given to the 
affections of the heart. In the full view of the Saviour, 
and in the full view of his image, in the features, lan- 
guage, and bearing of the saints, they shall love one 
another with pure hearts fervently. Christians in this 
life, in the happy communion of saints, have a blessed 
consciousness of love to the brethren, and read in it 
their love to God; and sometimes they are melted toge- 
ther and into one another in the furnace of affliction; but 
in the heavenly state, they shall love one another with a 
satisfaction of perfect confidence and complacency, and 
in the unrestrained sympathy of perfect joy. In the pre- 
sent state, love is marred by ignorance of one another, by 
distance and infrequent intercourse, by offences and 
jealousies, by infirmities in temper, and by various evil 
passions; butin the heavenly church none of these things 
shall impair the affection and joy of her members. When 
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you think of the perfection of this love to the Saviour and 
to the saints, and on the vast extent of the community of 
men and angels to whom it shall reach, it will serve to 
impress the mind with some view of the scope given for 
love, and of the glow of delight that must burn in the 
bosom of those in whom it dwells: ‘ Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity; but the greatest of these is charity. Charity 
never faileth ; whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues; they shall cease ; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away.’* ‘When tongues 
and prophecies cease, love shall shine and sing in the 
kingdom of heaven. Faith will accompany us to the 
gates of paradise, and there bid us farewell; but white- 
robed charity will enter the gates, and never leave us. 
Love is the holy bond which connects man with man, 
and angel with angel, and angels with men, and all with 
God. ‘God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him!’ 

This unity also appears in the worship of the heavenly 
church. As the perfection of moral excellence in man 
consists in just views of God, and supreme delight in him, 
and in a proper state of the affections toward God, so the 
highest act of the moral creature must be the expression 
of the views of the mind, and the affections of the heart, 
in religious worship; and the sympathies of social wor- 
ship give excitement, enlargement, and scope to the in- 
ternal emotions of reverence and love. ‘The church, as a 
visible association on earth, unites in the public worship 
of God; and as she is the depository of truth, so she is 
the seat of public social worship ; and by keeping the or- 
dinances as delivered to her, and worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth, the church of God maintains a public 
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witness against the idolatry and superstition by which 
God is dishonoured in the world. The heavenly church 
has her worship, and in the Object of it, the medium of 
it, and in its nature, it is substantially the same with the 
worship of the church on the earth. The Object is the 
same, but in more full manifestation. The medium is 
the same, but in immediate appearance before the throne; 
the promised help of the Holy Ghost is the same, and the 
inward homage of the understanding and heart is the 
same. ‘This worship is not presented now by faith in the 
instructions of the written record, nor by the medium of 
symbolical institutions. Nor does the worship of heaven 
consist in confessions, supplications, and tears, as on 
earth, but in acts of adoration, thanksgiving, and praise. 
Without intruding into those things which we have not 
seen, we may derive an argument for worship in heaven, 
and its unity, from what we find ascribed to angels. 
Micah, in holy vision, ‘ saw the Lord sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by him;’ and Nehe- 
miah, wrapped to heaven in devout adoration, realised the 
celestial worship, when he said, ‘ Thou, even thou, art Lord 
alone; thou hast made heaven and the heaven of heavens, 
with all their host: and the host of heaven worshippeth 
thee. * And at a later day, John in vision saw living 
creatures, and elders, and angels, convocated around one 
throne in heaven,+ prostrated in the divine presence, 
and offering praises to God and to the Lamb. Assuming 
the commonly received interpretation, that the mystic 
living creatures represent the ministry, and the elders 
the members of the church, and that the worship of 
the church on earth is portrayed in this grand pro- 
phetic hieroglyphic, it describes a people united in 
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homage to the throne in heaven, and may justly be 
called in to aid our apprehensions of the celestial wor- 
ship. We have the praises specified, and, as has often 
been remarked, and justly, there is a song of thanksgiv- 
ing, which is sung by the ministers and people of the 
christian church only, as they have an immediate and deep 
interestinit. They sing of Him who took not on him the 
nature of angels, and what angels cannot sing, ‘ Thou hast 
REDEEMED US toGod by thy blood.’ But though angels have 
not the same immediate and private interest in redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ, they desire to look into the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that follows, delighting 
in the display of the divine glories in redemption, rejoic- 
ing in the conversion of every sinner, and taking pleasure 
in ministering to the heirs of salvation ; and they are ready 
to swell the song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. The christian has a 
consciousness of sacred delight in sending up praises to 
the divine throne; and this delight is increased in the 
union of hearts and of voices. How does the praise in 
the heart swell in the social song, and in the great assem- 
bly! The worshipper, unable to give to God the glory 
that is due, calls on others, and even on the very angels, 
to aid him: ‘Bless the Lord ye his angels that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening to the 
voice of his word. Bless the Lord all ye his hosts, ye 
ministers of his that do his pleasure. Heaven will afford 
scope for this deligthful exercise. Often is the saint of 
God, beholding the countenances, and hearing the voices 
of his fellow-worshippers, peculiarly elevated, in the con- 
sciousness of fellowship in praise. In holy sympathy, he 
extends his thoughts to all on the earth that are praising 
the same name, and, carried up to the very heavens, he 
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joins the songs of the redeemed; and anticipating, as 
time advances, the increase of the number of the redeemed, 
and the completion of the heavenly church, when, with 
clear and enlarged views, and holy and expanded hearts, 
all shall, as with one mind and one mouth, glorify God. 
Then shall the words of the Saviour have their fulfilment, 
‘My praise shall be of thee in the great congregation.’ 
The matter of the celestial praise, the multitude offering 
it, the unity of their praise, and its elevation, are delight- 
ful subjects of thought to the christian on earth. It must 
yield pleasure to even an individual to participate in 
praises in which such multitudes are united, and, feeling 
his own insignificancy and insufficiency, his soul will ex- 
perience gratifying relief when reflecting on the multitude 
to be employed in it, their perfect harmony, and the eter- 
nal duration in which they will with one mind and heart 
celebrate the divine glory. 

Is not the heavenly church one in glorious liberty? 
Every true believer is free indeed, is Christ's free man. 
Redeemed by the blood of Jesus, he is delivered from the 
curse of the law, from sin and from Satan, and from the 
world, and from death and hell; he possesses a liberty 
infinitely exalted above the most unexceptionable natural 
or political freedom. Free in respect of his state in the 
sight of God, free in right of adoption, free in the enjoy- 
ment of the free Spirit, the Spirit of adoption, free in the 
spirit of love, and power, andasound mind, yet redeemed 
To God; and not without law to God, but UNDER LAW to 
Christ, he walks at liberty, seeking God's precepts, and 
regarding the divine law as at once a rule of life and 
a law of liberty. It is the constitutional privilege of the 
church of Christ to be free. The Jerusalem which is above 
is free, She is now delivered from the yoke of ceremonies; 
and, under law to her redeeming Lord, she is not placed 
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in subjection to men: ‘God alone is Lord of the con- 
science, and hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men, which are in anything contrary to his 
word, or beside it, in matters of faith or worship. Still, 
the present is a state of imperfect attainment by the indi- 
vidual christian and by the church. How often is the 
christian straitened in himself from remaining depravity, 
and restrained in the exercise of his holy liberty by 
extrinsic influence and temptation, and by abused power! 
But in the heavenly state, in perfect submission to God 
and to Christ, he will walk at liberty, without restraint or 
fear. How often has the church been the object of dire 
oppression, and how often cajoled and betrayed into a 
prompt servility, inconsistent with her constitutional privi- 
leges, her true interest, and her dignity as the church of 
Christ! Long have ecclesiastical and civil authority in- 
vaded her freedom, and degraded her into subserviency to 
mercenary, political, and party purposes. During the 
dreary reign of the antichrist, the kings of the earth have 
made war with the Lamb, having usurped the honour of 
his crown, invaded and taken possession of his special 
territory, the church; and they have enthralled his sub- 
jects, and often persecuted them unto the death. Thus 
the holy and heavenly purposes for which the Redeemer 
erected a church on the earth have been obstructed, and 
the progress of his kingdom has been retarded. Still, in 
despite of all opposition, a church has been preserved, 
the truths of the Saviour have been vindicated, and a 
people nurtured and prepared for heaven. The gates of 
hell have not prevailed against the church. It has not 
been in the power of the enemy to extirpate her from the 
earth; and the providence and grace of the Saviour, while 
he is trying the faith and patience of the saints, shall in- 
fallibly secure against such a result. But we expect a 
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period, indicated in the sure word of prophecy, when the 
church shall be delivered, and stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made her free, and shall prosecute 
successfully, under the blessing of her Head, the high 
ends of her holy vocation. How different the state of the 
church on earth and in heaven, in respect of liberty ! 
Even in its best estate on earth, it must fall short of the 
liberty in heaven. Satan may be bound in his prison, but 
till he is cast into the lake of fire, the church shall not 
have reached her final and glorious liberty: ‘ No lion 
shall be there, nor any ravenous beast; it shall not be 
found there, but the redeemed shall walk there.’ In the 
heavenly church all shall equally participate in holy 
liberty; without jarring interests, selfish ambition, fret- 
ting jealousies, envies, or evil passions; it shall be a scene 
of universal peace, and order, and happiness, undis- 
turbed by external aggression or internal discord. 

And one in liberty, the heavenly church shall be one 
in holy obedience. Hach individual feeling strongly in 
himself the obligation ef the divine law, and prompted 
by love and gratitude, shall yield a ready and perfect 
obedience. ‘The renovated powers, strangers now to 
fatigue or languor, without requiring the refreshments of 
food or of sleep, or intervals of repose and relaxation, 
shall be for ever employed in doing the will of God. And 
all shall act in perfect harmony, each knowing his own 
place and the duties of it, not hindering or marring 
another in any respect. Under law to Christ, enlightened 
in that law, and feeling its obligation, they shall be 
united in perfect order; equity, love, and peace shall 
maintain an undisturbed reign, and universal holiness shall 
prevail in the celestial Jerusalem. The heavenly church 
shall be ‘a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, but holy and without blemish.’ The law, 
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now fulfilled in loving God with all the heart, and each 
loving his neighbour as himself, the heavenly church shall 
dwell in love, united in one Saviour, and one in a generous 
and holy sympathy. One in relationship to Christ, one 
in perfected character, one in affection, one in homage 
to God and the Lamb, one in privileges and in liberty, 
and in universal obedience, and united to Christ in one 
common tie, and to one another in him, and one in pos- 
session, they shall be one in holy joy, and their joys 
shall be heightened by a perfect sympathy. 

Such is a glimpse of the onE church in heaven. It is 
distinguished from the church on earth by its locality, by 
the immediate presence of Christ, by the perfection of the 
individuals comprising it, by the purity of its society (no 
hypocrite obtaining admission there) and by the vast ex- 
tent of its members, by the exalted privileges enjoyed, 
and by its perfect unity. To make this to bear on the 
unity of the church on earth, it ought to be borne in mind 
that the whole invisible church is one in Christ, the mem- 

_bers on earth being all related to the church in heaven by 
close and sacred ties. The members of the visible church 
on earth should derive a lesson of unity from the church 
in heaven, and make the greater union of the church on 
earth matter of prayer and constant effort. The prospect 
of the unity of the heavenly church is not a dream, but a 
reality, and should exert an influence; and the more that 
it is not said to any of us as to Moses, when the Lord 
showed him, from mount Nebo, all the land, ‘I have 
caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
not go over thither.’ Nor are we, if we are the chil- 
dren of God, like the covetous Balaam, who could ad- 
mire when he beheld in vision the exterior of the 
camp of Israel, and exclaim, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ without being 
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admitted into the interior to behold the central luminary 
and glory. 

In the first place, does not the excellence of the 
heavenly church, while commanding our admiration, de- 
mand, at the same time, our imitation? Not to speak of 
the obligations lying on us to imitate the example of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to imitate God, of whom he is 
the image, we are bound to imitate the saints, as they are 
followers of Christ; and has not familiar converse with 
them an assimilating influence? They are to be imi- 
tated in their social as well as individual excellence. In 
erecting societies for the objects of literature, science, or 
benevolence, we are eager to obtain information of similar 
institutions, and to adopt every improvement. Great 
national associations derive advantage from the know- 
ledge of the institutions of other countries, adopt their 
improvements, and are assimilated to them by inter- 
course. What is excellent demands imitation; and the 
contemplation of it operates with a power of assimilation. 
Let, then, the acknowledged unity of the church in 
heaven, and the becomingness, beauty, utility, and feli- 
city of this unity, be felt in its claims for imitation; and 
let the frequent contemplation of it in the light of the 
scriptures provoke to every endeavour, and reconcile to 
every lawful sacrifice, by which it can be promoted in the 
church on earth, and her holiness, extension, and effi- 
ciency as a school, in which a people are prepared for 
heaven, advanced. The union of the church bears im- 
mediately on the sanctification and happiness of her 
members individually, on her efficiency in the proper 
duties of a church in promoting the conversion of sinners 
and extension of the kingdom of Christ, and in preparing 
her members for the celestial state by an elevated spi- 
rituality and sanctity of character. Let not the celestial 
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unity be a mere abstraction in our imagination; let it be 
a reality, in our faith and an influence in our hearts. Nor 
should we faint in our hopes of unity, as though it were 
something only to be reached in another world. In the 
truths of the scripture we have the same divine glory which 
unites the heavenly church, although not in the same im- 
mediate manifestation of a present Incarnate Deity. We 
have the same Holy Spirit, by whose agency the saints in 
heaven are assimilated to the image of Christ, although 
not in the same immediate and full manifestation; and we 
should endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. Having such revelations of the Saviour, 
the Lamb who is the light of the temple above, and hav- 
ing the same Spirit, the bond of union between Christ 
and the heavenly church, and the bond of the union of 
its members to one another, and haying such views of 
the unity of the heavenly church, and professing its ex- 
cellence, let us put forth enlightened, humble, and un- 
tiring efforts to approximation, encouraged by the many 
cheering promises of the holy scriptures on the subject. 
Again, does not the relation between the church on 
earth and in heaven speak a language to us on this subject, 
which should be heard and obeyed? Foundation is laid, 
we have seen, for the visible unity of the church on earth, 
in her one bible, and in her one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one Spirit, one God and Father of all. Alas! 
for the ecclesiastical divisions and hostilities that have 
so often and so long characterised the visible church, to 
the offence of the world and her own great prejudice. 
They cannot be ascribed to the truths, institutions, and 
precepts of the holy scriptures; for they are reproved by 
them, and are opposed to the spirit of the gospel. They 
cannot be imputed to the Holy Spirit, for they are among 
the things that grieve him, and must be an offence to 
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him. The divisions of the church must be traced to 
other sources, and should produce deep searchings of 
heart. Still, with all in the mournful facts of the case to 
humble and shame us, it is acknowledged that the in- 
visible church is one; and all her members, howsoever 
scattered and divided, and, it may be, alienated, are 
one in Christ. They are children of the same Father, 
brethren of the same family, pupils in the same school, 
citizens of the same city, soldiers in the same army, and 
pilgrims on their journey to the same better country. 
But this is not all. The members of the visible church 
on earth are not only related to one another, but they are 
related to the church in heaven by the same real, though 
mysterious, union to Christ, their one Head and King. 
Yes! they have been loved with one love, redeemed with 
one blood, regenerated by one Spirit, joined to one Lord, 
accepted in one righteousness, sanctified by one Spirit, 
after one holy image; they are the subjects of one King, 
and they are all under the same law, and have the same 
ultimate object in all they enjoy and do—to glorify God 
by Jesus Christ! They should reciprocate affection and 
sympathy; and it is not difficult to perceive that there is 
not only an obligation to imitate the unity of the church in 
heaven from the intrinsic excellence of this unity, but from 
the relation in which the church on earth stands to that in 
heaven. One with the heavenly church, and in it in Christ, 
believers should be one with one another in the church 
on earth. It is altogether unseemly that the children of 
the same family, though removed for a little time from 
the residence of the family, should live estranged from 
one another, and at enmity. Itis not fit that the subjects 
of the same Sovereign should be fighting with one another. 
What! while one great department of the empire, the resi- 
dence of the Sovereign, and the seat of His government, is 
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all in peace and amity, shall the inhabitants of a remote 
province, enjoying every privilege under His most benign 
and gracious administration, and the expectants of 
advancement and honour with himself, be at war with 
one another? Reason, consistency, gratitude, and holy 
love, join in one protestation against this state of things ; 
and if the parties on earth do not blush in self-condem- 
nation and shame, the inhabitants of heaven, did it con- 
sist with the perfection of the state which they have 
reached, would weep over the unseemly and painful 
scene. 

Besides, is not heaven the destination of the saints on 
earth? Is not the completion of the heavenly church the 
ultimate design of God in the erection of a church on earth; © 
and should not reflection on this, impress upon the mind 
the obligation to prepare for it by the promotion of per- 
sonal holiness and social unity? The feuds, and offences, 
and alienations, which divide the church on earth, and 
keep her members in a state of separation, must be re- 
moved from them, for they cannot go with them into 
heaven; they would unfit them for its harmony and peace. 
It should become, then, a matter of solemn inquiry, 
What is it that divides the church of Christ, and alienates 
its members from one another? Let every individual 
ask, Lord, is it 1? Is it with me? Is it sin or doing 
of mine? Let every church ask, Is it with us? The 
designs of God ultimately, ‘to gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in Christ,’ demand, on the score of 
consistency, attention to preserve, restore, and consoli- 
date the unity of the christian church on earth. Reflec- 
tion and conscience in the bosom of every christian de- 
mand a consistency between our professions on the one 
hand, and our spirit and endeavour on the other. Does 
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not an onlooking world perceive the discrepancy between 
the spirit and the profession of christians in this point? 
and they stumble, or profess to be stumbled at it, and 
question the sincerity of the professions of christians, if 
not the truth of christianity altogether. Are not youth 
asking the way to Zion stumbled here, or find a plausible 
profession of stumbling, while the greater cause of offence 
may be in the aversions of their own bosoms? And the 
heedless find thus an apology to cover their criminal 
unconcern and indifference. Let the consideration of the 
ulterior designs of God, by a visible church on the earth, 
to ‘reconcile all things unto himself by Christ, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven,’ bring home 
to us a sense of the obligation to promote, by every law- 
ful means, the unity of the church on earth, as at once 
glorifying to God here, and as fitted to prepare for the 
unity ofthe church above. We have ample grounds from 
the word of God to cherish the expectation, that there shall 
yet be a state of great unity and union in the church 
on earth. We are not to despond of it from the long 
prevalence of disunion and strife, and from the many 
apparently adverse elements and aspects, as if it were a 
thing impossible. After long contentions, Israel were of 
one heart to make David king.* The sticks of Judah 
and of Ephraim became one in the hand of the prophet, 
emblematic that Israel and Judah would become one in the 
hand of the Lord.t The promise and the fact beautifully 
illustrate this—‘TI will give them one heart and one way, 
that they may fear me for ever, for the good of them and 
of their children after them.’ Also, in Judah, the hand 
of God was to ‘ give them one heart to do the command- 
ment of the king.’{ The Lord’s hand is not shortened. 


* 1 Chron. xiii. 38. ¢ Ezek. xxxvii. 17, 19. 
t Jer, xxxii. 39. 2 Chron. xxx. 12. 
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‘The Lord shall be King over all the earth: in that day 
shall there be one Lorp, and his name one. * What he 
has promised he is able to perform. We do not expect 
a new bible, or a new system of doctrines, precepts, and 
institutions ; but we expect providential interpositions 
and effusions of the Holy Spirit to give enlargement of 
view and of affection. The occasions and causes of dis- 
union will be taken out of the way, and personal, and 
party, and national feuds and selfishness will recede be- 
fore the light and power of truth and of love. 

And, just views of the glory of the celestial state are fitted 
to inspire with a spirituality and elevation of mind, which 
must reprove whatever mars the unity of the church and 
impedes its attainment. It is not easy to specify all the 
causes which have divided the church on the earth; but it 
is not difficult to perceive that these causes and occasions 
shall have no place in the heavenly state. The divided 
state of the church must be traced to the evil passions of 
the human heart, and to the stratagem of the enemy, per- 
mitted for wise and holy ends in the inscrutable pro- 
cedure of divine wisdom. There must be blame some 
where; but it is not with God, nor with his holy word, nor 
with his Holy Spirit. The blame must be sought in the 
imperfect sanctification of believers, and in the fact of 
unsanctified men being in the communion of the church, 
and in the workings of human policy and passions in the 
connexion and intercourse of the church with the world. 
But these ‘former things’ shall have passed away. In 
the presence of Jesus there will be no deviation from his 
truth, or his will, when ‘his servants shall serve him, 
and shall see his face.’ In the celestial state there will 
be no ecclesiastical tyranny nor wrong to scatter the 
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church, nor entanglements with antichristian kingdoms 
to inveigle and seduce her from her allegiance to her sole 
and legitimate Head. All offences among brethren shall 
have then ceased, and shall be forgiven and forgotten in 
the presence of Him who has forgiven much, forgiven all. 
Instead of cleaving to truth as the profession of a sect, 
and with self-gloriation, the truth in Jesus will be seen 
in Himself, and embraced with Himself; and the spirit of 
party, having now no more occasion, will be absorbed in 
the spirit of universal love. In the certain ‘exclusion of 
all who have not received the truth in the love of it, and 
in the perfected holiness of all who are admitted into the 
celestial fellowship, there will be no scope for vindicating 
the truth with the wrath of man, which worketh not the 
righteousness of God. Truths will be contemplated then 
in their proper proportion and symmetry, and one doc- 
trine or institute will not occupy attention to the exclu- 
sion of just regard to others. Nor will necessity be laid 
on any to assume a position of separation from the pre- 
valence of ungodliness and immorality through a relaxed 
discipline, all being holy, as he who has called them is 
holy. Nor will there be strife for greatness and pre- 
eminence, as appeared among the disciples when the Re- 
deemer was on the earth; for, in that state, in the over- 
whelming sense of the obligations to grace, every one will 
seek the lowest room, as unworthy of it. Nor will there 
be scope for those unsanctified passions, which appear to 
the great prejudice of the church’s unity and peace, even 
on the part of those concerning whom there may be 
grounds, on other evidence, to cherish the most charitable 
views. Early did these appear in the primitive churches : 
“For it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them who are of the house of Chloe, that there are 
contentions among you. Now, this I say, that every 
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one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I 
of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? was 
Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptised in the name 
of Paul?’* All these contentions shall subside and be 
absorbed in holy emulation to put honour on onE Christ ; 
and ambition, pride, party-spirit, and offences, shall perish 
from the bosom for ever. A habitual contemplation of 
the magnitude and glory of the heavenly church, and of 
its perfect unity and peace, is well-fitted to elevate the 
mind to take more just views of the relations of things, 
and to restrain, and subdue, and calm the evil passions, 
to excite desires after the peace and rest of heaven, and 
to stimulate to activity in repressing everything that ob- 
structs, and encouraging everything that will promote 
the unity and peace of the church of God upon the earth. 
It would give a gracious character even to the zeal of the 
minister of religion in defending the gospel and the law 
of Christ, and sway an influence on him in his studies, in 
his ministrations, in the use of his pen, and in his entire 
deportment, consecrating him to the love of the truth 
and of peace. The unity of the heavenly church reproves 
every sinful cause of disunion and division in the church 
on earth, and the elevation and spirituality of mind pro- 
duced and sustained by a contemplation of it is calcu- 
lated to allay the ambition, pride, party-zeal, offences, 
and other evils which produce and perpetuate the state of 
things we so much lament. The christian and the 
christian minister who meditate habitually upon the 
glory of heaven, and the coming glories of the latter days, 
will see things in their true magnitudes and proportions, 
and will rise above the little selfishness and strifes which 
mar the communion of saints; and, from their elevation, 
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they will perceive the real insignificance, not of any of 
the truths or precepts of the Saviour, but of points of 
honour upon which individuals and communities have 
taken their stand; and, raised above the storms of a lower 
region, they will find themselves in a hallowed calm, in 
which they perceive more clearly the beauty of the church’s 
unity, and enjoy it, even in anticipation, with a more un- 
mingled delight. 

While taking a prospect of the heavenly church in its 
“unity and peace, and looking upward to the all-captivating 
scene, we might strengthen our practical argument by 
casting our eye for a moment in the opposite direction. 
There is a place of wo, in which the effects of man’s se- 
paration from God and from his fellow-creatures are felt 
in unmitigated operation. There the passions of hatred 
and strife have unbridled play, making men the tormen- 
tors of themselves and of one another. The inmates of 
the prison of darkness have no bond of union among 
one another. They are one in enmity against God and 
Christ; but this is no principle of union among them- 
selves, being the very reason why they are ‘ hateful and 
hating one another;’ and they feel as persons constrained 
to be in the company of one another while regarding each 
other with mortal antipathy. Strangers to the love of 
God, they cannot love one another. While the conscience 
in every bosom proves a gnawing worm that never dies, 
mutual recrimination and repulsion are ingredients in 
their constant misery. Should not the fear of sucha 
state exert a salutary influence over us, checking and 
reproving those heats, and acrimonies, and repulsions 
which have separated, and kept separate, even the saints 
of God; and making the church of Christ to resemble 
more the place of demons, than the abode of persons 
redeemed to God and reconciled to him and to one 
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another. ‘So far as this obtains, itis to the shame of the 
church, it is to the unspeakable prejudice of her spiritual 
interests, it mars her efficiency in the objects to be pur- 
sued by a church of Christ, it is to her reproach before 
the world, and is occasion of triumph to all her enemies. 
If her members are cold, and distant, and repulsive to one 
another, how can they either attract others to her fellow- 
ship, or be themselves prepared for the heavenly state? 
It is mournful to think of the members of the church on 
earth, by the unrestrained indulgence of evil passions, 
tormenting and repelling one another, and exhibiting in 
her discords rather the hatred of hell than the love of 
heaven. Should it not excite both shame and fear, if, 
instead of pursuing the unity and peace of heaven, which 
all profess to believe and to desire, we should cherish in 
our own bosoms, and exemplify to others, the discord of 
the assembly of the wicked? Does nota state of mind de- 
lighting in carnal strife and contention, and habitually 
fanning unholy fire, place fitness for heaven, if not the 
evidence of true christian character altogether, in a very 
doubtful position, and loudly call us to take heed to our- 
selves, for ‘we know not what manner of spirit we are 


Off? 


Thus, the acknowledged excellency of the heavenly 
unity, and the relationship between the church in heaven 
and on earth, and the celestial destination of the mem- 
bers of the church on earth, demand, in all consistency, 
our imitation, and preparatory assimilation; and the 
spirituality and elevation of mind, inspired by just and 
cherished views of the unity and glory of the heavenly 
church, reprove those malignant principles and passions 
which mar and impede union on earth; while reflection 
on the discordancy that reigns, in dire malignity, in the 
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regions that are beneath, should fill us with fear and 
trembling, and excite faithful scrutinies of heart, whether 
we be truly under the influence of that ‘charity which 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
And that the prospect of the unity of the heavenly church 
may exert its proper influence, it must be kept much be- 
fore the mind, it must be realized on the authority of the 
divine word, it must be contemplated and studied in re- 
verential reliance on the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
and regarded not only as a reality, and a glorious reality, 
but as a state in which we have a near prospective in- 
terest, and for which we are called to make hourly pre- 
paration. Unless we realize it by faith, and our interest 
in it, and in Him who is its glory, and maintain cor- 
respondence with it by meditation and prayer, it must fail 
to exert a proper influence; and we may lose our souls in 
curious and chill abstractions, like a philosopher dying of 
cold, contracted in making celestial observations. We 
should frequently take our position on Pisgah, and, 
placing the divinely-prepared instrument in the direction 
of the celestial world, look stedfastly, with the eye which 
sees afar off, at the things which are not seen and eter- 
nal, and observe them in all their certainty, glory, and 
proximity. 

The views which we have taken of the heavenly state are 
formed from scriptural representations of the christian 
and the church on earth ; and when we derive our ideas 
of the unity of the heavenly church from its being the 
perfection of the church on earth, and immediately urge 
christian union on earth from the unity of the church 
in heaven, we may incur the imputation of reasoning 
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in a circle. But we have no means of apprehending 
heavenly and eternal things but through the medium 
of things on earth and temporal; disconnecting from 
the former the imperfection of things on the earth, and 
investing them, to the utmost of our capacity, with those 
attributes of excellency and glory which are ascribed 
to them in the scriptures. It is somewhat in this way 
that, in the light of the divine testimony, we form appre- 
hensions of the locality of the heaven of heavens, of the 
character of the perfected saints, of the excellence of the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, of the 
glory of the incarnate Redeemer, and of the attributes and 
character of the invisible God, ‘dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see. Nor are these airy, shadowy, fan- 
tastic creations of the imagination; they are verities of 
God, set before us in his own testimony, and eminently 
calculated, as they are designed, to exert an influence on the 
mind and heart of the christian while he sojourns on earth, 
‘journeying to the place concerning which God has said, 
I will give it you.’ What a blessed influence would be 
exerted on the view, and spirit, and conduct of christians, 
were they more habitually, like the men of Galilee, ‘stand- 
ing gazing up into heaven,’ and like the proto-martyr, 
‘full of the Holy Ghost, looking up stedfastly into hea- 
ven, seeing the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God!’ The extraordinary circumstances of 
the apostles and martyr do not exclude us from the privi- 
lege of coming, in the ‘light that shineth in a dark place,’ 
even now and here, to ‘ the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the media- 
tor of the new covenant. Our inquiry at present is 
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directed to the influence which this view should exercise 
in promoting christian union on earth. 

Should not this view deeply impress the mind with a 
sense of the imperfection of the individual character and 
social condition ef christians on earth, and call forth 
heart-felt grief over the still sadly disunited state of the 
church? It is easy to express, or assent to, common- 
place acknowledgments, and to dismiss the subject from 
the mind as a thing with which we have no further con- 
cern; pleased with what we have said, even though it be ac- 
companied with no, or scarcely any, corresponding feeling 
or emotion of the heart. It is quite another thing to feel 
and to act as the case requires. Should it not excite 
faithful inquiries whether, and how far, this state of things 
is to be ascribed to ourselves, by either negative or posi- 
tive influence? Do we behold it with unconcern? Are 
we indolent and heartless in the use of means to ameliorate 
the state of the church in respect of unity? Do we yield 
to timidity, instead of judging ‘ Him faithful and able’ 
who has promised? Are we cold in our love and our zeal ? 
Are we negligent or heartless in our prayers? Are we 
procrastinating in our efforts, and irresolute in our pur- 
poses? Are we without inquisitiveness and interest in 
seeking information on the state of the church, and at 
ease while we remain in comparative ignorance? Are 
our minds, and time, and strength pre-occupied with our 
personal temporal concerns, or the political affairs of the 
world? Do we keep at a distance from the saints that 
are on the earth, the excellent in whom should be all our 
delight, cherishing suspicious and false views of their 
character; ever indulging a censorious spirit, and for- 
getful to watch against that self-righteousness which 
insinuates itself into the heart, and contaminates all its 
workingsin the sight of God? These are questions which 
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we ought to ponder in view of the heavenly world; and 
withal, seriously to interrogate at our own hearts whether 
we have revered and exemplified obedience to these scrip- 
ture precepts, which all acknowledge in their authority and 
excellence: ‘I beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love; endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, be put from among 
you, with all malice: and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. I beseech you, brethren, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined to- 
gether, in the same mind, and in the same judgment. 
Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with you 
all. Amen. * 

The prospect of the celestial unity should excite dili- 
gent inquiry into the steps that may and should be taken 
to promote an approximating unity on the earth. All 
acknowledge it a thing greatly to be desired. It is pro- 
mised. We should appreciate very highly the promises 
to this effect, rely on their truth, judge Him faithful who 
has promised, pray earnestly, give glory to the Divine 
Spirit by whose influence on the hearts of men it shall be 
successfully accomplished, and devise means, and put 
measures into operation, by which, by the divine blessing, 
it may ultimately be effected. It is not the object of this 
Essay to suggest plans, but to inculcate the heavenly 
spirit which should animate the friends of the Redeemer 
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in prosecuting the cause of christian union. And were 
the lofty and powerful spirit of love in the truth, which is 
inspired by the prospect of heaven, cherished by a more 
habitual and near contemplation of the world above, the au- 
spicious day of unity and peace, and of practical efficiency 
in the cause of Christ on the earth, would be accelerated. 
A first step to be taken here, and preparatory to every 
other, is, in view of the concord and love of the heavenly 
church, and by help of the Holy Spirit, to crucify the 
pride, and selfishness, and other evil passions which have 
operated so powerfully in the division of the church; and 
to watch against the insidious influence of offences, 
jealousies, prepossessions, and inordinate self-esteem, 
which the divisions of the church have produced, and 
which long-continued denominational distinctions have 
established and perpetuated. Were persons who have 
reason to regard one another as disciples of the same 
Lord, and who even profess to do so, to meet with greater 
frequency, they would discern in one another the features 
of their one Father in heaven, and regard one another 
with a more entire confidence, and a more fervent affec- 
tion. Were the ministers of religion, while establishing 
and defending truth and reproving error with all fidelity, 
to rebuke a sectarian spirit, by appeals to the unity and 
love of heaven, and were they to exemplify the opposite 
in their own bearing, a favourable influence would be 
exerted over multitudes. The press, too, by making the 
argument from heaven to bear upon the subject, might 
cast up and prepare the way. And, meanwhile, what 
should hinder christians from uniting in defence against 
common foes; menacing at once the truth, the institu- 
tions, the liberty, and even the very morality of our holy 
christianity ? Without any compromise of their con- 
scientious convictions in some points of truth and duty, 
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they might unite in making a combined aggression on 
the kingdom of darkness; and, by co-operation, make 
achievements in the dissemination of the gospel altoge- 
ther incompetent to single and insulated effort. This, 
besides accomplishing a great public good, would pre- 
pare christians for corresponding with one another on 
things on which they do not yet see eye to eye; and per- 
ceiving things, in the spirit of persons who have been 
looking up into heayen, and in the light of that heaven, 
their views will be more nearly assimilated. The recipro- 
cations of christian love, under the blessing of the Spirit 
of truth and love, may exert a happy influence on the 
perceptions of the mind, as well as on the conduct. It 
was with his eye upon heaven, and upon the mark of 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, that 
Paul said, ‘ Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded; and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you. * Views will be 
harmonised as they are enlarged in the light, and the 
heart mellowed in the love, of the heavenly world. 

It is necessary, however, that we be upon our guard 
here, that our feelings do not outrun our judgment. 
The unity of the heavenly church, it is ever to be remem- 
bered, is union in truth and holiness, Heaven is not an 
assembly of persons of discordant views and character. 
It is not union in the abstract, but union in faith and 
purity, that the heavenly mind delights to contemplate 
and pursue; nor could the christian, even for union, 
compromise the vital truths of the gospel, the simple 
institutes of christianity, and the sterling morality of 
the law of God and of Christ. That union is dictated 
by a spurious charity, and most pernicious, which treats 
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with indifference the obvious truths and institutions of 
christianity, and concedes them into the hands of the 
enemy. A union of this nature would become an anti- 
christian combination. There is one faith, and there is 
‘another gospel which is not another, as there is one 
Lord and Head to whom the church is subject, and in 
whom her members are united. The subject of com- 
munion is, in the present state of the church, one of 
special delicacy; but it is obvious that, unless all professing 
christians be admitted, there must be some distinctive 
definite profession. Christianity is not anything that 
men choose to make, or to call it. Unless regard be paid 
to special doctrines and institutions, and to morality, the 
ends of the christian institute would be frustrated. While 
the christian mind, in many parts of the church, is now 
perceiving the necessity of greater union, and the hearts of 
multitudes are sighing for it, and while many are project- 
ing for the attainment of it, there is a general and deep 
impression, too, of the necessity of decision in matters 
both of faith and practice; and it is satisfactory to meet 
with expressions of this from many quarters. Dr Merle of 
Geneva says, strongly but justly, ‘The church ought to 
have a holy jealousy for the eternal truth of God ; for latitu- 
dinarianism is its death?’* An able writer in the North 
British Review, after discarding certain false expedients 
of union, has extended, in his remarks, with great judg- 
ment on this topic :—‘“‘ But if these expedients are inad- 
missible, not less so are all latitudinarian schemes based 
on indifference to religious truth... ... We refer 
here to all vague and loose notions of the importance of 
doctrinal truth as a basis of ecclesiastical union. ‘ Live 
together in peace, it is said; ‘ and, in order to this, leave 
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every one to teach and to profess whatever he chooses.’ 
Plausible and liberal as such a proposal may seem, it will 
not bear scriptural examination. We cannot peruse the 
sacred writings, without perceiving that they contain doc- 
trines to be received, as well as ordinances and laws to be 
obeyed; that the former are divinely sanctioned equally 
with the latter; and that homage to the Father of these 
oracles requires the reception of the doctrines, not less 
than the observance of the precepts. Christians, in- 
deed, are as often designated believers in Christ, denot- 
ing their faith, as servants of Christ, denoting their obe- 
dience. Such is the connexion betwixt the doctrines and 
laws. of divine revelation, that the faith of the former is 
ever represented as the instrument of all acceptable obe- 
dience to the latter. And farther, the faith of the truth is 
declared to be necessary to the salvation of men. Ob- 
ject who may, we dare not shut our eyes to the solemn 
words of the Lord of the church, when commissioning 
the apostle to preach the gospel: ‘ He that believeth and 
is baptised, shall be saved.’ Shall we imagine that his 
gospel, this system of truth, on the reception of which the 
salvation of men is suspended, has not that definite, fixed, 
immutable character which belongs to all other truth, but 
is anything whatever that human caprice may represent 
it? The sacred writers, persuaded of its determinate 
character, speak of the gospel, which man is not at liberty 
to mutilate, which all are under law to receive with the obe- 
dience of faith, and of ‘ another gospel which is not ano- 
ther.’ We shall find that these writers regard themselves 
as set for the defence of the gospel, the very truth as it is 
in Jesus, in opposition to all human attempts to alter 
and corrupt it. No one can examine with impartiality 
the apostolical letters, without perceiving that the decla- 
ration and defence of the one system of saving truth re- 
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vealed by God to man, has been regarded by the inspired 
authors as an object of prime importance to the union of 
the church, which is, first of all, union in the faith and 
profession of the truth. The wisdom which cometh from 
above, is declared to be ‘ first pure, then peaceable. For 
the mind of man to oppose itself to the mind of God—to 
give other representations of his character and govern- 
ment than those which he himself hath been pleased to 
reveal—to degrade to the rank of a creature Him whom 
all are commanded to honour as divine—to propose ano- 
ther path to life than that which He, who is ‘ the way, 
and the truth, and the life,’ has consecrated by the shed- 
ding of his blood,—were alike to dishonour God and to 
ruin man; sacrifices too costly, assuredly, at which to 
purchase an apparent union, a hollow peace. In a word, 
the vocation of the church is to testify to the truth; her 
members are witnesses for God before the world; if their 
witness be contradictory, it will destroy itself; if it be 
false, it will serve only to mislead men, and offend God. 
The church is the pillar on which the truth must be in- 
scribed, that all may read it as they enter her portal; but 
if human legends cover the column, not the truth of God, 
the sooner the writing is effaced, or the pile that bears it 
overturned, the better, both for the honour of the temple 
and the interests of the world.” * 

Nothing can be at a greater remove from the proper im- 
provement of the unity of the heavenly church than treat- 
ing the truths of the gospel with indifference, and regarding 
them as unimportant. And much of what has been so well 
stated and reasoned in the above extract, is capable of 
being applied to the will of Christ in the institution and pre- 
cepts of his gospel, as bearing on ecclesiastical and christian 
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practice. This has been well stated, by one who will not 
be accused of looking with a cold or suspicious aspect on 
the union of the church. ‘In the system of christianity 
all things are not indeed of equal importance; yet no 
divine dictate respecting matters of faith or practice can 
be indifferent either in its obligation, or in its conse- 
quences, but involves our duty and our best interests. 
To dignify some evangelical truths and institutions with 
the title of Essentials, which we must preserve inviolate, 
and to herd the rest together as Circumstantials, which 
we may overlook at pleasure, or for the attainment of any 
supposed advantages, is to create a distinction which is 
arbitrary, undefinable, and dangerous. It is, in effect, to 
control the Legislator of the church, and to say to his 
authority, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther. His 
mandate, and not our estimate of the real or comparative 
importance of what he enjoins, is the rule and reason of 
our duty. By him the doctrines, positive institutions, 
and the morality of christianity are combined into one 
regular, consistent, and inviolable whole, and committed 
to our fidelity. Whatever he has confided to us, we must 
retain and defend. Whatever he has ordained, we must 
observe. What he has conjoined, we must not put 
asunder. * 

We quote these passages at length, not only because of 
their lucid statement and conclusive reasoning on the sub- 
ject, but with a view to obviate, if need be, a prejudice that 
persons taking an interest in union are of latitudinarian 
principles. There would be occasion for this allegation 
were they pleading for a union upon a general and vague 
profession of christianity. ‘The contemplation of heaven 
will inspire the mind with deep sentiments on the neces- 
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sity of fixed definite views of the doctrines of the gospel, 
and unreserved obedience to the divine will, while it 
will, at the same time, dispose and enable to take into just 
account the imperfection of the present state. There is 
a mighty difference between imperfect attainment in 
christian knowledge, and hostility to the truth. There 
is even a great difference between limited degrees of 
knowledge, and settled indolence and indifference of 
mind regarding the doctrines and precepts of the Saviour. 
These things must be treated very differently. Two prac- 
tical lessons of great importance may be derived from the 
above statements and reasonings. First, that christian 
union cannot be based upon a vague profession of chris- 
tianity, but must be predicated on those doctrines which 
are characteristic of the gospel, and are immediately con- 
nected with the formation of christian principle and 
character. A person denying the Deity of the Redeemer, 
his proper atonement, regeneration, justification by faith 
in the righteousness of Christ, and sanctification of char- 
acter and life by the grace of the Holy Spirit, may be 
conceived, upon the vague principle alluded to, to 
claim recognition, and, if refused, ascribe the refusal to 
bigotry. And were he, in violation of all principle, 
to find admission into the visible church, how could 
he join in the praises of those in heaven who ascribe 
glory to Him that loved them, and washed them from 
their sins in his own blood? In the second place, it 
must be apparent, from the above statements, that there 
is great difficulty in drawing the distinction between doc- 
trines essential to salvation and others, so as to make 
it practically available in our great argument. That there 
are doctrines more immediately connected with the sal- 
vation of the soul than others it were vain to deny, as it 
would be foolish to affect that a perfect knowledge of 
21 
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everything in the bible, and perfection in all the will of 
God, are essential to a person's being in a state of salvation. 
That the profession of what is essential to salvation and 
real saintship should be the only condition of ecclesiastical — 
fellowship is specious in its first aspect, and has been 
advocated by powerful minds. But there are difficulties. 
The distinction referred to is not drawn for us in the scrip- 
tures themselves; it has never been stated satisfactorily; 
and it is plain that, if stated, the distinction attempted 
must rest on human authority, and will vary according to 
the sentiments of individuals. ‘Who will pretend to fix 
those propositions which are absolutely necessary to be 
known, in order to salvation, by all persons, of all capa- 
cities, and in all situations, or say, how low a God of 
grace and salvation may descend in dealing with particu- 
lar individuals? or, if we could determine this extreme 
point, who could say that it ought to fix the rule of our 
dealing with others, or the extent of a church’s profession 
of faith?’* The distinction, and the conclusion founded 
on it, are plausible, commending themselves to christian 
feeling and kindness; but there are difficulties in turn- 
ing it to practical use? In the first place, the distinc- 
tion is not defined; in the second place, if defined by 
any person, the specified distinctions can only have 
human authority; and, then, though it were defined, 
who is able to pronounce on the real character of pro- 
fessing christians? Whether we judge of the character 
from the doctrines received, or of the doctrines from the 
characters receiving them, are we not in a circle, and 
without any definite first principle? Besides, the dis- 
tinction between doctrines essential and non-essential, 
is one which no person can be at liberty to set before 
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him when he looks into the bible for what he ‘ is to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what duty God requires of 
man. What christian could approve of the individual 
who, in seeking after salvation, would say, let me have as 
little to believe, and as little obedience to God, as will 
secure my admission into heaven when I die? This is 
not the spirit of submission to God, and of gratitude, and 
of holiness, and of love and zeal for the divine glory, 
which views of the heavenly state inspire, nor can it 
commend itself to the approbation of saints on earth. It 
would indicate scarcely any desire of heaven other than 
that which is produced by the felt necessity of leaving 
earth ; little, if any, desire of its purity, its fellowship, 
and its employment. 

It is important to remark, that while the above acknow- 
ledged distinction presents to some minds difficulty in 
practical application to ecclesiastical fellowship, it pre- 
sents no obstacle, but holds out direct encouragement for 
union and co-operation among christians acknowledging 
the ‘ great’ and ‘common salvation.’ In the first place, 
christians acknowledging one another in christian charity 
as the disciples of the same Lord, should co-operate on 
the ground on which they are agreed, when this can be 
done without any compromise of their conscientious con- 
victions. ‘The strength of the church is weakened by her 
divisions and their consequences. It is surely not difficult 
to specify great objects in which christians should combine 
their hearts, sacrifices, energies, and prayers,—The mil- 
lions of the human race, who never heard of a Saviour’s 
name, lift up a constant cry on this subject to the chris- 
tian church; and the facilities and openings now pre- 
sented in providence, call for immediate and redoubled 
exertions. Magnificent as are the operations of Bible 
and Missionary associations in the different parts of the 
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earth, and munificent as may seem the contributions in 
their behalf, they are merely the beginnings of a great 
work, which it is the duty of the church to prosecute to 
its consummation.—The defence of the gospel, not only 
against the open and secret attacks of unbelievers, but 
against the perversion of its cardinal doctrines by learned 
and licentious criticism, or by popular illusions, is required 
of the friends of truth at the present time.—The preju- 
dice menacing the purity and liberty of the christian 
church, from the rising spirit and wide-spreading perse- 
cution of Popery, and the disguised Popery which has 
lately avowed itself in the Episcopal Church in England, 
and the tenacious and proud hold which Erastian autho- 
rity still maintains over professed churches, to the great 
prejudice of their spiritual interests and extension of the 
kingdom of Christ, require, with a sound waxing louder 
and louder every day, the friends of evangelical truth to 
unite in assuming a position of defence. The defence 
required will be strengthened by union, but weakened 
by division. Rome still denounces the Protestant dissent 
as a violation of the unity of the church; and ecclesiastical 
and political authorities may yet denounce, as schismatics 
and rebels, all who do not submit their faith, and wor- 
ship, and conscience, to human dictation, as was done to 
the Puritans of England and the Covenanters of Scotland; 
and associations, calling themselves by the sacred name 
of churches, may consign to uncovenanted mercy all who 
are not within their pale; but let members of Protestant 
evangelical churches draw near to one another, and as- 
sume a united position of defence, required alike by duty 
and wisdom, and let them occupy it in faith, and with 
holy vigilance. Is there not an amount of agreement in 
the verities of the gospel, in our divided churches, to 
warrant and to encourage a union of defence against the 
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common foes? Shall the enemy continue to ‘ divide 
and rule ?’ 

In the second place, why should not christians, pro- 
fessing to recognise one another, although differing from 
one another in certain points, confer in an amicable state- 
ment and discussion of the things in which they have not 
yet attained unity of view. The expedient of consigning 
the points of difference to oblivion is one to which some 
may demur as inconsistent with reverential deference to 
the Redeemer’s truth, and to his authority. A formal 
and express agreement to this effect may appear to be in- 
consistent with duty, and with safety. The church, while 
instituted for the edification of believers, contemplates 
also the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, in the 
administration and diffusion of institutions provided for 
promoting the salvation of man; and she is erected, also, to 
maintain a public protestation against all error, irreligion, 
and immorality. Whatever may, in some cases and cir- 
cumstances, be forborne in the exercise of christian wis- 
dom, so far as prudential silence is concerned, an ex- 
press agreement on the subject appears to give a kind 
of sanction to indifference about matters of truth and 
duty, and to excuse and promote ignorance; and the 
very things which are consigned to the grave may rise 
again in circumstances very unfavourable to unity and 
peace. The plan of friendly conference on points which 
have divided the friends of religion holds out the 
nearer prospect of healing breaches, and _ restoring 
unity to a judgment-divided church. These remarks 
contemplate not only present co-operation in things in 
which there is cordial agreement, but ultimate union, by a 
removal of every ground of separation. This result must 
be a ruling desire in the heart of every one whose eye has 
caught a glimpse of the unity of the heavenly state, and 

2UR 
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is the prayer and expectation of every believer in the 
divine promises, and in the practical prosecution of it 
much christian prudence must be required. The thing 
at which we demur, is the expedient of laying the basis 
of union on the grave of any truth or institution of the 
holy scripture. 

In the third place, there must be a discontinuance of 
the acrimonious spirit and violent language of religious 
controversy. We here touch, again, at the very root of 
the evil which has prevented those who are one in 
Christ Jesus from being one in visible union and co- 
operation; and it is the peril of stirring up the spirit 
of angry and alienating controversy that makes many 
afraid to approach and confer in christian discussion. 
But by the purity, and peace, and love of heaven, we 
must entreat the cultivation of a spirit of mildness and 
christian charity, however difficult and painful to natu- 
ral infirmities or remaining depravity. Nothing is more 
easy than for litigants to give way to an angry spirit, 
and to retort on one another terms of reproach. The 
opposite is the difficulty; and the victory over our- 
selves in this respect will prepare a victory for the truth. 
Respect should assuredly be paid to conscientiousness 
wherever it appears, and parties should abstain from the 
use of all abusive language. All should exercise that 
faithful self:jealousy which the present imperfect state 
requires; and, while maintaining their convictions, do it 
in the spirit of love and christian humility, and in the 
spirit of christian candour and peace. Strong words, 
and harsh epithets, are not sound arguments, and serve 
more to rivet prejudices and provoke depravity, than 
to convince the judgment and gain the heart. It is 
easy for persons to call one another latitudinarians and 
bigots, while all that is indicated by such terms is a 
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proud or irritated spirit, and the infirmities of human 
nature may be working equally in both. While both 
partake of the same nature, it is not to be assumed that 
all the christian and unchristian spirit is on one side or 
on the other. One person, without the shadow of argu- 
ment, or least portion of christian spirit, may denounce 
another for latitudinarianism or other evil thing, while 
another individual, with as little mental furnishment, and 
with an air of superiority and self-gratulation, and with 
equal bitterness too, may denounce his opponent for 
bigotry or kindred evil thing. There are such evil things 
as latitudinarianism and bigotry, and they are to be con- 
demned and avoided; but these terms may be misapplied ; 
and it is easy to conceive of an equal degree of bigotry 
in denouncing the one as the other. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that talent, information, candour, and christian 
character are confined to one class; or that any are en- 
titled to pronounce oracularly on the views and spirit of 
others, or to obtrude themselves as standards to which 
all others should be conformed. It is appealed to the 
candid christian reader, whether, in conducting religious 
controversy, there has not been, on all hands, fault in 
this particular, in a greater or less degree. Views of 
the heavenly world will rebuke the rancour and asperity, 
the selfishness and pride, that often animate religious 
disputations among the friends of the Redeemer. ‘There 
is aloud call for the abandonment of harsh and contemp- 
tuous language. - Truth is dishonoured by railing instead 
of argument and love. Letusall fear. ‘ Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with the devil, he disputed about 
the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a RAILING 
accusation.’* Intemperate and reviling language is for- 


* Jude 9. oun eroraunce xeiow eevee Pracpnuiac, ‘did not attempt to 
bring against him a reviling accusation.’ M‘K. See Doddridge. 
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bidden by the spirit of the gospel, and by Him who, when he 
was ‘reviled, reviled not again. It must not be indulged 
even in disputation with the great enemy of God and man. 
Let all examine themselves, and be humbled under a 
sense of shortcomings in this particular, and study to 
have their spirits subdued, purified, and regulated, by a 
faithful self-discipline and by the contemplation of Christ 
and of heaven. In this way, we may expect not only 
more harmonious and effective co-operation, but ulti- 
mately a closer fellowship in truth, and a more full ear- 
nest of heaven. Christians are required to cherish a su- 
preme love to the word of God, to search the scriptures and 
increase in the knowledge of them, to be faithful to their 
convictions, and zealous in the cause of truth, knowing 
that ‘it is not the comparative importance or utility of 
any doctrine,’ in their estimation of it, but ‘the truth and 
authority of Him who has revealed it, which is the formal 
reason of receiving, professing, or maintaining it;’ and 
in doing all this, let them respect tenderly the conscien- 
tious convictions of others, and regard with charity chris- 
tian character, abstaining on their own part, and exempted 
on the part of others, from epithets of contumely and 
disdain, the ‘ grievous words’ which ‘stir up anger.’ 

In harmony with the spirit of these remarks, let chris- 
tians come more frequently and familiarly into the society 
of one another. Instead of only hearing of one another, 
reading of one another, writing to or of one another, and 
only transiently seeing one another, let them speak ‘ face 
to face ;) and in co-operation in good works, and in the 
reciprocation of christian charity, they may come to 
greater nearness of view; and, conferring together in love, 
misunderstandings will be removed, misrepresentations 
rectified, the christian graces elicited by the presence and 
in the view of one another, and they will thus be attracted 
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more nearly to Christ, their common centre, and to one 
another in Him; and, by their mutual sympathies, they 
will melt down and mould one another into the image of 
Christ, and be prepared for heaven. This much may 
also be learned from the heavenly church, the com- 
munion of saints, immediate intercourse being one ele- 
ment in its joy. This supplies admonition, not only to 
members of different churches, but to those of the same 
communion, among whom there is often great lacking in 
the intercourse of christian love. It has been remarked 
with great truth, that ‘There is really more sweet and 
refreshing fellowship between christian men mutually 
acquainted, though members of separate ecclesiastical 
bodies, than can ever exist between persons of heteroge- 
neous sentiments, though they happen to meet in the 
same visible communion of the same denomination.’ 


In closing this Eissay, it is important to remark, that 
its argument is immediately connected with the highest 
interests, and hopes, and felicities of the christian, and 
that the prosecution of its practical object, is subsidiary 
to preparation for heaven. It is required of him, not 
only to ‘follow holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord,’ but to prepare for the high and holy fellowship 
of heaven by the communion of saints on earth; and efforts 
to promote christian union, as they must proceed from 
views and motives that are congenial to the renewed social 
spirit of the christian, must give it scope, and conduce to 
strengthen, purify, and enlarge it, and prepare it for its 
ultimate perfection. Let us, then, lift our eyes, and open 
our hearts to this high heaven, that we may receive its 
holy impulses, and address ourselves to our duty; and 
this, too, without delay. The unity of the church is pre- 
cious to the christian heart. He should inquire with 
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himself, whether he entertains principles, indulges a 
spirit, or pursues any course that is inconsistent with it. 
He cannot endure, and he will be the less able to endure, 
if his eye is fixed on the harmony of the heavenly church, 
the thought of a system of belief and of social institutions 
eversive of the unity of the church on earth. He 
mourns deeply over the violations of this unity; he.em- 
braces in his heart the lovers of the Saviour, the saints of 
God, in spite of all the separations that obtain; and as 
he longs for that heaven where division shall be un- 
known, he sighs for some approximation to this state on 
the earth; he prays for it, for he finds it in the divine 
assurances, which are at once the rule and the argument 
of prayer; and he is fain to bestir himself in putting 
forth his hand to heal the breaches. He reveres the provi- 
dence of God, and takes fully into the account, that ‘ ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labour in vain who 
build it. Reckoning largely on the preparing and concur- 
rent operations of providence, he knows that these are to be 
expected in connexion with the use of proper means; and 
he feels an obligation, not only to ‘pray yet more earnestly, 
and to exemplify more fully the love of truth and peace, 
and the love of all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, but to devise plans, and to put forth exertions 
in the cause of christian union, as the holy cause of Christ 
and of heaven. Besides, he must take into account the 
necessity of the ‘working of the Holy Spirit’ to give effi- 
ciency unto means. He has learned this doctrine on 
earth, and he has been confirmed in it by the views which 
he has taken of the heavenly church. The union which 
he seeks is not a mere juxtaposition of men’s persons by 
external coercion, nor a cold uniformity produced by po- 
litical statutes for worldly and political objects, nor an 
ecclesiastical union enforced by fear upon the ignorant 
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and superstitious, by a proud pontiff or a haughty worldly 
hierarchy; nor is it a mere human combination, taking 
to it the christian name, while it is dictated by the maxims 
and policy, and is pursuing the objects of the world. 
The union which he seeks, is union in truth and in love, 
the fruit of faith, and the union of souls bound in love to 
Christ and to one another, the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace—semblance of the unity in heaven; and 
to this very heaven he must look for effusions of its 
spirit, to remedy our evils, and at once to supersede our 
pleadings, and engage our hearts and hands in the one 
cause of our Lord and Saviour. 

Taking all these things into account, and still looking 
up to heaven, mourning over the dissensions on earth, 
and hoping better things to come, we must desiderate, 
meanwhile, union and co-operation of christian churches 
agreed on the great doctrines of the gospel, and in the lead- 
ing institutions of christianity. The cause of christianity 
against the infidel, of sound doctrine against those who 
pervert the gospel, of the simple institutions of the chris- 
tian worship against those who worship God teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men, of the liberties of the 
christian church against those who would enthral her, 
and, withal, of the sanctity of the church of God against 
those who would secularise and defile her, have con- 
stant claims from their intrinsical value and vital im- 
portance.—Do not the secret and open dissemination 
of infidelity, the artful and zealous propagation of various 
errors, the perversion of divine institutions, the invasion 
and surrender of christian liberty, the insidious and 
grasping spirit of Popery, call aloud for union in the 
defence ?—-Is there not an extent of agreement on the 
doctrines, institutions, and general principles of the order 
of the christian church, to lay foundation for this union? 
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—Do not the aspects of the times call to it? The advanced 
period now of the christian church, the universal agita- 
tion of the kingdoms, the approach of a long-expected 
crisis in the fall of the antichrist, the desires excited 
in many parts of the church, and the facilities of 
communication now opening in the improvements of 
the arts, and in the providence of God, call for special 
preparation for a great day of God.—The good to be 
expected from such a union, under the divine blessing, 
should not be overlooked. It would call forth more 
fervent prayer, stimulate greater energy, and accomplish 
a greater amount of work. It would give additional 
strength to the defence of truth, and prepare for more 
extended operations in the missionary field, and might 
be the means of present good to the churches, by excit- 
ing holy emulation and activity, and preparing the way 
for ulterior results of a more happy character. The 
view of the heavenly world, and its nearness, call for im- 
mediate action. The time is short. The nearness of 
all to the eternal world, and the certain nearness of some, 
by reason of ‘ the time that is past,’ require us to do what 
our hand finds to do with all our might. And there is 
encouragement. 

We might take a lesson, and derive encouragement, 
from the face of the natural heavens. What variety, yet 
order and unity, in the hand of the great Creator! . 
The solar system supplies instructive illustration. ‘God 
is LovE. All his moral attributes are but the different 
modifications of love, or love operating in different ways. 
Vindictive justice itself is the love of order, and is exer- 
cised for the welfare of beings in general; and the moral 
law, the sum of which is love, expresses the very heart of 
Him that framed it. Love is the bond which unites all 
haly intelligences to God, and to one another, and is in 
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the moral system what the law of attraction is in the 
system of nature. While the planets revolve round the 
sun as their central point, they each have a subordinate 
influence upon the other; all attract, and are attracted by 
others in their respective orbits; yet no one of those sub- 
ordinate attractions interferes with the grand attractive 
influence of the sun, but act in perfect concurrence with 
it. * As in the solar system, all the planets are attracted 
and unite around one centre, and the secondary planets 
move around their primaries, and move along with them 
around the sun, so should men, in their supreme love to 
God first, and secondly, in their love to their neighbours, 
and in the fulfilment of all relative duties, yield subjection 
to God, and manifest the unity of the divine government. 
But, alas for the discord and disorder introduced into 
the moral kingdom, by the infraction of its laws, while the 
order and unity of the material world are preserved! God, 
and God alone, is able to rectify this great evil. In the 
redemption of the church, and in the institutions ordained 
for her interests, God has contemplated and provided for 
the restoration of moral order and union, and has set 
Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness, as the grand central and 
regulating Luminary. Alas! shall this redeemed and re- 
conciled kingdom, through him who instigated anarchy 
in the moral government of God, be a kingdom divided 
against itself, a scene of disorder and confusion? Shall 
Satan be permitted to practise his wickedness in it and to 
prosper? It must not be so. Man cannot, God can, heal 
this disorder. We cannot bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion. We cannot bring 
forth Mazzaroth in his season, or guide Arcturus with 
his suns. But God can. Let us look to the natural 
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heavens, and strengthen our faith in God to fulfil his 
promises, and restore unity to his church. ‘ Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who has created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number: he 
calleth them all by their names, by the greatness of his 
might, for that he is strong in power; not one faileth. 
Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My 
way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed 
over from my God? Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ?’* 
And let us also look up to the highest heavens, of which the 
Lamb is the bright central orb. We know little of the 
celestial church, but we are assured of its reality and of 
its great extent; its members, in number as the stars of 
heaven, a ‘multitude which no man could number ;’ and 
though, like the stars, differing from one another in glory, 
all one in Christ. Sun of Righteousness, send down thy 
healing, sanctifying, and uniting rays, and gather us to- 
gether, that we may reflect thy glory on the earth, and 
be received under its immediate radiations in heaven ! 
From the face of the natural heavens let us cast our eye 
upon the thousands of Israel redeemed by blood and 
power from Egypt, conducted through the Red Sea, and on 
their march to the land promised to Abraham their father. 
Though numerous, God has made them one, marshalling 
them in beautiful order, under the Captain aud standard 
of the tribe of Judah, an exceeding great army. The 
males, from twenty years old and upwards, able to go 
forth to war, were numbered, and ranked under four divi- 
sions, according to their tribes, encamping in a quadran- 
gular form around the ‘ tabernacle of testimony,’ the glory 
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in the midst of them. Every man of the children of Is- 
rael pitched by his own standard, the standard of his tribe, 
and each of the four divisions had its leading captain and 
standard. The tribe of Judah, on the east, had a pre-emi- 
nence; its ensign was not only a standard to the tribe, and 
at the head of the division, consisting of Judah, Issachar 
and Zebulon, but its standard united the whole, and it 
was the vanguard in the march, and took the lead in going 
up to fight against the Canaanites.* There was much to 
admire here, and well might the son of Besor exclaim at the 
sight of it, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel!’ But there is also instruction here. 
We have a vast multitude, one in comely order. Every 
individual by the ensign of his father’s house, every tribe 
by its own standard, every battalion by its own banner, 
and the whole united under the leadership of the 
Captain and ensign of Judah. We have multitude, 
distinction, union, and order. The banners of the 
several tribes and divisions were distinguished, but all 
were concentred in the one standard of Judah. Dis- 
tinction was necessary to order; but there was no opposi- 
tion or hostility. May not departments of the christian 
church be distinguished by locality, by ancestry, by the 
singular dealings of providence, by special local actings 
in the cause of Christ, and, after all, be one in Christ ? 
May not the members of families preserve their domestic 
relations and distinctions, while united, as with one heart, 
in some grand patriotic or valorous part for their one 
country? May not friendly kingdoms, while retaining 
their own distinctions, names, and government, and laws, 
be combined in some grand effort against an ambitious 
and all-grasping and despotic foe? May not christian 
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churches, without striking their respective banners, ‘ in- 
stead of lifting them in hostile opposition to one another, 
range them in peaceful display around one glorious stan- 
dard, to which they all feel under lasting obligations, and 
towards which they all cherish one lofty sentiment of moral 
admiration. The advantages of union to an army are 
unspeakable. It sweetens peace when lying in the camp, 
it gives order on the march, it gives strength in the de- 
fence, it imparts courage and power in the charge, it rallies 
after a partial and temporary discomfiture, it secures ulti- 
mate victory, and it swells the song of triumph. ‘O 
God, thou hast scattered us, thou hast been displeased ; 
O turn thyself to us again. Thou hast made the earth to 
tremble; thou hast broken it: heal the breaches thereof, 
for it shaketh. Thou hast showed thy people hard things; 
thou hast made us drink the wine of astonishment. Thou 
hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth. That thy beloved may be 
delivered, save with thy right hand.’ . 

Again, reflect on what was done to secure the union of 
the kingdoms of ancient Judah and Israel, after long dis- 
tractions. Saul died for his transgressions, and all Israel 
gathered together unto Hebron, and anointed David king 
over Israel; and all the men of war that could keep rank, 
came with a perfect heart to make David king over all 
Israel; and all the rest also of Israel were of one heart to 
make David king.* In harmony with this, are the vision 
and sign given to the captive, Ezekiel, recorded in his 
thirty-seventh chapter. Whether we regard the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy in the historical facts of the case, 
and as supplying an analogy, or as a prophecy yet to re- 
celve its proper completion, it is most instructive. The 
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Lord destroyed the power of Babylon; his providence made 
special preparations, removing hinderances and opening 
facilities; his Holy Spirit revived the drooping captives; 
Judah and Israel became one in his hand; and he makes 
them one nation, and one king to be king to them all— 
David, his servant. The Lord’s hand is not shortened. 
Let us trust and not be afraid. Babylon is near to de- 
struction. The truth and the providence of God are 
pledged. His Spirit will be given as a Spirit of life from 
the dead; a divided people shall be one in his hand, 
and one shall be King to them all. O for the reviving 
visitation of the Spirit of life, that a prostrated church 
may stand up an exceeding great army, and a divided 
church become one in the Lord’s hand, and in subjection 
to her only legitimate King! 

And let us look to the New Testament church. She 
has one Lord; he died to gather together in one the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered abroad; he prayed that 
they all might be one; he gave the ministry for the per- 
fecting of the saints, till they shall all come in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man; the present economy is the dispensation of 
the fulness of the time to gather together in one all things 
in Christ. This was happily exemplified at the rise of 
the New Testament kingdom, when ‘the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul’—a 
state which did not continue long; but it was a miniature 
and earnest of good things to come. 

And returning to our great argument, let us not forget 
to keep our eye on the heavenly church, and on the 
throne of God and the Lamb, its centre, and on the 
myriads gathered, gathering, and to be gathered around 
itin hallowed concord. With so many, and such indica- 
tions of the Divine Mind on the subject of union, let us 
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cherish the spirit of it in our hearts, and promote it by 
our prayers, example, and efforts. In all the views and 
illustrations of it, it is to be remarked we have one, and 
only one, centre. This is Christ. He is the Sun of 
Righteousness, the Lion of the tribe of J udah, the root 
and offspring of David, the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne in heaven. He who is the centre of the heavenly 
church is fit and worthy to be the centre of that on earth, 
He has no vicarious head, no visible representative, no 
temporal throne on the earth. It is the glory of the 
church on the earth to have a Head in heaven. In faith 
in his one sacrifice, and in submission to his headship, the 
result of his death, the one procuring salvation, and the 
other dispensing it, let his friends unite in promoting 
the union of his kingdom on the earth, and preparing for 
his kingdom in heaven. Viewing these things in the 
light of heaven, and aiming to view them in the lights in 
which it may well be conceived they shall be contemplated 
in the hour of death, let the christian pursue the sacred 
object. To have contributed to bring a soul to Christ, 
and to bring those that are Christ's more nearly together 
must be matter of pleasing reflection. And, although 
the christian should not survive to witness the auspicious 
days of the church’s pacification and enlargement, he shall 
not lose his reward. Let him anticipate a consummation 
for himself, when, instead of seeking to find escape from 
broils in the church on earth, by looking up to heaven, 
he shall look down to participate in the joys. of its unity 
and peace. Thus, while in the day of our grief, heaven | 
is sending down the consolation of its unity to those who 
are looking up, earth shall send up the joys of its recon- 
ciliation and peace, to add to the felicity of those who are 
looking down. The Lord hasten it in his time! Amen, 
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